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on the Beirut Syriac Codex. 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH. D. 


I. History and External Description. 


Some months after the discovery of this MS., or rather, of the 
character of its contents, I published a hasty account in Zhe (Lon- 
don) Academy, 2d vol. of 1877, p. 170, and in The Independent (New 
York), August 23, 1877; and later, a rather more extended sum- 
mary in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for Octo- 
ber, 1877, pp. xvi. ff. *Ks all these accounts contain a few errors, 
partly of oversight, partly inevitable, it will not be out of place to 
begin from the beginning, although that course involves some repe- 
tition. 

The codex I found in the library of the Syrian Protestant College ~ 
at Beirfit, kept as an unknown curiosity, and kept no more carefully 
than the other books there. No one there had skill to read it, ex- 
cept perhaps Dr. Van Dyck, and he was not aware of its existence, 

. much less of its presence in the library. As the manuscript had suf- 
fered from some former exposure to water, and was still suffering 
from incipient renewed decay, I took measures for its more careful 
keeping, and at the same time proceeded to read and examine it. 
When Dr. Bliss, the president of the college, returned in the autumn 
of 1876 from a two years’ stay in England and America, he informed 
me that it had been brought from Mardin by one ’Abd ul-Messiah 
(not the man of the same name who accompanied the explorer Lay- 
ard), who had been employed as superintendent of the native work- 
men in the erection of the main college building; and that he (Dr. 
Bliss) had induced him to present it to the college. 

Proceeding with my examination, I found that the Gospels were 
evidently of the Philoxenian or Harklensian version, though I had of 
that version at that time only the specimens in Bernstein’s Kirsch’s 
Chrestomathy (Lips., Knobloch, 1832), and Tychsen’s Evementare 
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Syriacum (Rostoch, 1793.) The rest of the codex was the Peshitto. 
From its state, material, and style of writing, I judged it to belong 
to a period limited by the eighth and tenth centuries. But wishing 
to have a more competent judgment, I mailed six loose leaves* to 
Dr. Antonio M. Ceriani, the well-known critic at the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan, to whom I was already indebted for valuable favors, 
and requested his opinion. He soon replied, saying, ‘‘ immediately 
I saw the fragments are part of a New Testament of about the IX. 
century, of Jacobite origin.” Some days later he returned the leaves 
with a longer comment. A quire signature on one of the leaves had | 
enabled him to compute very closely the size of the manuscript, with 
a number of interesting particulars beside. He concluded with the 
remark: ‘‘Omnino inspiciendum si habet Apocalypsim, quia fortasse 
esset antiquissimus omnium codicum pro hoc libro. Contuli folium 
tertium [third of the one I sent, No. 128 of the codex as it is] cum 
edita Harklensi translatione, et lectionibus variis in vetustissimis 
libris; textus in summa melior est illo editionis White.” 

The codex at present, or as found, consists of 203 leaves of pretty 
fine parchment, though the fineness is not uniform; two of them 
mere fragments. The size of the leaf is 1014 x 7% inches in length 
and breadth; the writing in two columns toa page, each column 7% 
inches high by 2 to 244 inches wide, and regularly 32 lines to a 
column. Very rarely the lines in a column number 31 or 33. The 
margin or space between the columns is about half an inch wide, so 
that the whole written portion of the page is generally 734 x 5 inches 
in height and width. The codex is made up of guzniones, that is, in 
quires of five folios, or ten leaves, each; each guinio numbered on 
the middle of the lower margin, at beginning and end, after the com- 
mon fashion of Syriac MSS. From the general appearance of the 
codex, and other obvious reasons, I conclude that it originally con- 
sisted of 24 guiniones, and contained the books which compose the 
ordinary Peshitto version; that is, all the New Testament except the 
second and third Epistles of John, the second Epistle of Peter, Jude, 
and the Apocalypse. 

In its present state the codex begins in its original gu:nio 2, in 
Matthew xii. 20; and ends in its original guinio 24, in Titus i. 9. 
The order of the books is the following: the Gospels in the usual 
order; then Acts, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; then the Epistles of Paul 


*These leaves were numbers 1, 62, 98, 128, 202, 203, of the codex in 
its present condition. 
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in the usual order, without the Epistle to the Hebrews; which last 
doubtless came at the end and completed the codex. Except two 
long omissions, and in places where a leaf is gone, the /acuna are in- 
considerable. The missing leaves, besides those gone from the be- 
ginning and end, are usually those at the beginning or end of a 
guinio, or both; as the outer folio would soonest wear through at the 
back. The first leaf is a mere fragment, containing portions from 
Matt. xii. 20-48. The /acune of one leaf or more are the follow- 
ing: Matt. xiii. 28-57, one leaf; xvii. 20—xix. 12, one leaf; xxv. 11 
—xxvi. 31, one leaf; Mark iv. 2-35, one leaf; Luke xix. 38—xx. 21, 
one leaf; John viii. 31 (20 of Syriac numbering)—ix. 31, two leaves; 
2 Corinthians xiii. 8—Galatians ii. 17, two leaves; Philippians ii. 15 
—Colossians i. 8, two leaves; 1 Timothy iii. 3—2 Timothy iii. 5 
(except that a fragment preserves a few words in 1 Timothy ii. 1o- 
19; iii. 1-3), two leaves and a large fragment. 

The other two important /acun@ by omission are 2 Corinthians x. 
1-14, and Galatians iii. 15-29. In addition to these defects, the 
passage Acts xi. 2-19 is transposed with the next one, Acts xi. 19-39. 
In this case the scribe copied one church-lesson out of its order by 
mistake, and supplied the defect as soon as he came to the end of 
the lesson first written. He also marked the place by leaving a space 
of four lines, and writing the vermilion lesson-note therein more 
conspicuously than usual. The other two defects mentioned had an 
origin nearly similar. That in Galatians omits a church-lesson, giv- 
ing its rubricated title, but skipping over.to the matter of the follow- 
ing lesson, and omitting the title to the Jatter. 

An easy computation shows that the end of the twenty-fourth 
quinio would have just included the whole of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, with part of a page for subscription and colophon. The 
Apocalypse would have required two guiniones in addition to that; 
and I cannot believe that so much could ever have been removed 
without leaving the evidence on the binding at the back. It seems 
beyond a doubt that the Apocalypse was never there. It should be 
stated here that not every guinio was originally full. Quinio 5 never 
contained but 9 leaves, and guinio 16 only 8. 

A word is proper here with regard to the deciphering. The age 
of the codex alone would cause some difficulties; but time alone, 
apart from other agencies, has dealt tenderly with its legibility, 
though it shows its work abundantly upon the firmness of the mate- 
rial. But at some time or other the upper portion of the codex had 
been soaked in water, so that nearly throughout the whole manu- 
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script the upper half of each page is difficult to read, requiring the 
greatest patience and a skillful use of light. Sometimes a word re- 
quires hours to make it out. In damp weather some portions are 
illegible which can be read when it is dry. For this reason much of 
the codex is easy to read in this country, which could not be read in 
winter at Beirfit. Sometimes writing set off on an opposite page 
helps the decipherment; at other times it hinders it. Sometimes the 
ink is entirely gone, but has left the letter etched into the surface. 
In many places the writing is hygroscopic, and becomes plain for a 
few seconds when the surface is dampened; in such cases appearing 
either instantly or after the lapse of half a minute to a minute. In 
other places a roughened surface conceals the ink which has pene- 
trated to the interior of the membrane, and shows the writing when 
the surface is rendered transparent by moisture. But the artifices of 
deciphering are numerous, and perhaps as tedious in the full recital 
as the work itself has been. It needs only to be added that every 
letter, and most of the vowels and points, of the text are decipher- 
able. A few of the section-numbers which belong in the margin I 
cannot find. They may have faded out, or they may never have 
been written. Sad work has been often made with the rubricated 
portions, which wash away readily with water; but, after all, most of 
them are decipherable. The vermilion title to Timothy is almost 
the only important one that has been wholly obliterated. 

After the soaking in water mentioned above, which made so many 
holes, and took off a number of upper outer corners by decay, a 
very late second hand has re-written a few spots, and re-inked a few 
vowels, besides adding here and there a new vowel not in the first 
writing. But the aggregate of such re-writings is insignificant, and 
nowhere interferes with the deciphering of the first hand. This 
second hand writing is of the more recent Jacobite style, but doubt- 
less a century old, at least. Toa similar period belong a few scrawls 
on the margins, made by some unthinking idler. 

But, still later, the codex had some usage that may have been even 
rougher. It was this time soaked in muddy water; and when I found 
the codex there was so much absolute mud—earth and water—within 
it, caked on the leaves, that guinio 22 could not be read at all with- 
out first a scaling off and then a washing. (But in the six years 
since that process its writing has come out plainer than in most other 
portions of the codex, though the parchment shows a yellower color. ) 
To this day some caked mud remains in minute spots, for I have 
not ventured to wash except where absolutely necessary in order to 
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read it. Indeed, in order to decipher it, the whole codex had to be 
taken apart; and the mass of rotten cord and cloth and mud, which 
represented the remnant of the ancient binding, had to be removed. 
Mixed in with the latter were sundry grains of wheat and barley—as 
if the book had stood cornerwise in the mud of a grain bazar. This 
rotten back was washed out, and proved to be a curious fabric of 
twine and cloth, wrought by the binder’s needle. It would have 
been preserved; only the moths and roaches of the East soon put it 
beyond hope. 

In addition to all that, the damp climate of Beirfit— rain in win- 
ter and the sea in summer — had started the decay anew along the 
edges, especially where the former visitation of water had left it 
ragged. And as if that were not enough, a great fat moth, one of 
the very juicy kind common in Beirfit, had been squeezed between 
two leaves as the MS. stood in the library, leaving the impression of 
his wings to this day, along with a fearful decay of membrane over 
nearly the whole of two pages, seriously damaging the substance of 
the parchment itself. I was kindly permitted —indeed the sugges- 
tion came from Dr. Bliss — to bring the MS. to America, in order to 
finish my work with it. It had to be watched and kept from damp 
on the sea voyage, or the old spots would show dissolving edges. 
The climate of this country is more favorable to both its legibility 
and its preservation, than the climate of Beiriit. 


II. Jnternal Description. 


As to the style of the writing, it is of the transition from Estrangela 
to Jacobite, but not yet progressed so far as to have lost entirely a re- 
semblance to the old Nestorian. The pure Estrangela style and let- 
ters are perhaps more conspicuous in the Gospel of Mark than else- 
where, but they occur throughout the whole codex. The Jacobite 
style which it resembles nearest, is altogether the Mescpotamian, not 
at all approaching the Palestinian or the Maronite. It is easy to 
read to one who is familiar with the Estrangela; but not very easy 
for one who knows only the common Jacobite of the printed books. 
It is pretty well supplied with diacritic points, which belong mostly 
to the simpler and older systems; such as the sign of the plural, the 
sign of the feminine in the suffix pronoun, the points which distin- 
guish between two nouns with the same spelling, between a verb and 
a participle, between the first personal pronoun used as the subject of 
a sentence and the same used as the substantive verb, and so on. 
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The sign of the plural is commonly, but not always, used with nu- 
merals.* The pointing is simple, and easily learned and followed. 
Sometimes. as in all Syriac MSS., the points are wrongly used; a 
thing at which no one will wonder who tries to write or copy Syriac. 
The rare mistake of writing a rish for a dolath occurs a few times in 
the MS. ; twice or more in the case of proper names, and a few times 
in the case of the particle ~2, A few cases also occur in the rubri- 
cated matter, where the points were regularly added zm dJack, after 
the body of the lines was written, and might easily go astray. The 
famous example in Luke xxiv. 32, and the less famous one in 2 Cor. 
iv. 18, occur in the MS. with a risk for a dolath, but are not to be 
considered mistakes 

The vocalization is,neither rare nor very frequent. It is effected, 
not by points, except in some apparent, but altogether rare instances, 
but by the well-known characters of Greek derivation. Several in- 
structive examples (¢. g., some in Acts ii.) seem to show that the 
Arabic damma was derived from the Syriac zegofo (°), or, origi- 
nally, from the Greek omicron.t (It. is well known that the Arabic 
medda (~) was derived from the Estrangela aleph (4~).) In the inter- 
jection §}. the Greek vowel omega is used to vocalize, as also to dis- 
tinguish it from the word of the same letters with a diacritic point 
(OJ), which means or. But throughout the MS. the vocalization is 


chiefly met with in the case. of the less frequently occurring proper 
names, or with foreign words, or with Syriac words when convenient 
so to distinguish them from others formed of the same letters. 
Punctuation is generally used with moderate care. The four 
points in diamond shape (usually in vermilion about a central black 
loop) mark either a larger division, or a smaller one of importance, 
even if the importance be one of sentiment merely, and not gram- 
maticai, nor a logical division of the discourse. A lesser point of 
the same nature is the diamond composed of two black dots horizon- 
tal and two red dots vertical, without the central loop or dot. A 
sentence usually ends with a single dot, like our period, but some- 
times with a double dot. The double dot is sometimes upright, 
sometimes inclined to the right or to the left; but it is not always 





* [| have not been careful to note whether this presence or absence of 
the plural points follows the rules laid down by the native grammarians. 
¢ This peculiarity is sometimes imitated in print; ¢. g., in the Syriac 
Grammar of Henley, London, 1723, a book which seems to be unknown 
to the bibliographers. 
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easy to determine whether it leans (virtually; for it often merely fol- 
lows the slope of a letter-stroke), or whether any difference of mean- 
ing attaches by reason of its inclining one way or the other, or stand- 
ing vertical. It is the rule for the lower one of this double to coin- 
cide with the heavy end of an unjoined final zu — that is, when 
placed after a word with such final. Thus these cases have the ap- 
pearance of a single dot placed at the top of the line, like a Greek co- 
lon. But there is no other case, at least no clear one, of this single 
dot at the top, in the Gospels. In the Acts and onward, it does oc- 
cur, and not infrequently. The double dot, also, often has its lower 
one under the final letter, especially in case of an aleph. In this 
case, sometimes, the upper one is omitted; though it sometimes 
seems to have been thus omitted designedly. These two cases pre- 
sent the only difficulty in copying the MS. in printed type. * 

The ambiguities in reading are the usual ones; viz., the difficulty 
of deciding whether a shim or an ee is preceded by a_yud or a nun, or 
by neither; whether a letter is ce or af; or whether another is yud, 
nun, or shin; which last again is sometimes farther complicated by 
the liability of one of them to be confused with one stroke of a 
hheth. 

The punctuation seems to vary with the scribe. Both that and 
other indications seem to show that the latter part of Luke and all of 
John were written by a different hand from Matthew and Mark. In 
the Epistles, also, the variations in punctuation, together with a more 
modern shape given to the a/eph when the writing is crowded, and (a 
very few times) to a mim when made by correction from a waw, seem 
to indicate still another scribe. 

Sometimes a punctuation mark, especially in the case of the quad- 
ruple dot, is transferred from the end of one line to the beginning of 
the next. 

In the Acts and Epistles, quotations from the Old Testament are 
frequently marked by a short oblique stroke in red, at the beginning 
of the lines throughout the quotation. Sometimes a black angular 
mark makes an arrow-head to the inner end of this red mark. The 
MS. is too much decayed and faded to show whether a// quotations 
from the Old Testament were originally so marked. 

The evidences of both carefulness and competency on the part of 
the scribe are abundant in every part of the MS. The errors that 





* A difficulty which I observe is overcome in the later printed Syriac 
books. 
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occur are usually such as to be considered mere slips of the pen, and 
not mistakes of the understanding. The writing is carefully and 
neatly done ; but yet the manner of crowding letters and words here 
and there to make a line come out even, as well as the expansions for 
the same purpose, show the hand of one who was more than a mere 
copyist; of one who was writing with the freedom of familiarity with 
the text, and not mechanically copying an unfamiliar tongue or un- 
familiar matter. (Just here it may be mentioned that among the 
Nestorians formerly an ecclesiastic was not ordained till he had copied 
the necessary service-books with his own hand. Whether that re- 
mains the case since the introduction of printing, Iam unable to say. ) 
Abbreviations are rather rare in the /ex¢, but common in the lesson- 
notes or captions, next to be mentioned. 

The writing is continuous, without a break from the beginning of 
a book to its end; but the titles and subscriptions to each book begin 
and follow it, and the captions or notes of the church-lessons are in- 
serted in proper place, done in vermilion with the points in black. 
Rather oftener than not, the punctuation is wanting both before and 
after the lesson-note. The number of the lesson is given in. red in 
the margin, and signifies only its number in the order in which it 
occurs in the text; the other necessary information being contained 
in the note or caption just raentioned. 

At the end of each book, after its subscription, about four lines, 
or three in the case of the Fauline Epistles, are devoted to ornament. 
This is of the same sort as that perpetuated in the modern MSS.; 
which, again, are regularly copied with scrupulous care from the 
most ancient exemplars to be had. At the beginning of Luke the 
ornamentation runs across the top and for some distance down the 
sides; and in its little squares are the words: ‘‘ John who is a sinner, 
the monk, wrote it.” In the little squares in the ornament at the 
beginning of Mark is the word ‘‘ John,” which probably refers to the 
same scribe (and not to John Mark). In addition to these orna- 
ments, others of more or less elaboration surround the guinio num- 
bers, besides occurring occasionally at the right hand upper and 
outer corner of the verso of a leaf. In this last position a small dia- 
mond of black dots (sometimes a pair of them) is almost always 
present; but it does not seem to have any connection with the symbol 
of the unity and trinity of God, which regularly holds the like place 
in Nestorian sacred MSS. Still further, the numbers of the lesson- 
notes, and those of the larger sections, or chapters, presently to be 
mentioned, have an unpretentious ornament composed of dots, 
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Besides the numbers of the lesson-notes, the numbers of the tirdox, 
or zsgddata, of the Gospels are given in the margin in red. These 
correspond almost exactly with those of the Greek as given in Kiister’s 
Mill. Certain differences will be noted in another connection. 

The only other divisions noted in the margin are the Janey, or 
larger sections, the numbers being written in black. 

This word is identical with the Arabic word employed to © 
denote the modern chapters ; but in Syriac it means a different divis- 
ion. It is also used indefinitely, in the sense of pericope, or passage 
of Scripture ; and in the plural for the whole Bible, or the whole New 
Testament, or for a version. In the Gospels these sections are num- 
bered consecutively through the four Gospels as one series, and also 
separately for each of the four. There is consequently a double set 
of numbers for them in all the Gospels except Matthew. The Acts 
and the Catholic Epistles, that is, here, James, 1 Peter, and 1 John, 
are likewise divided into Jor, and numbered in the margin as one 
book. Through these books, also, the church-lessons are numbered 
consecutively, as if one book. In the same way, also, the Epistles 
of Paul are divided and numbered as one book, both as to boning 
and as to church-lessons. 

The aes are evidently the-same as those in use among the Nes- 
torians, as can be seen: both from the Nestorian MS. (12th century) 
of the Peshitto New Testament at Boston, and from that excellent 
and very useful edition of the Bible in Ancient and Modern Syriac, 
the work of Dr. Justin Perkins, printed at Urmi (Oroomiah) in 1846. 
Indeed, the testimony given by this Perkins Bible is of a rather unu- 
sual sort. As printed, the order of books in the New Testament is 
the same as that of our English Bible, yet the numbering of the se- 
ties of Jus, which begins in Acts, and is interrupted by Paul’s 
Epistles, is resumed again at James, and carried through 1 Peter and 

1 John, without any regard to the interposed book, 2 Peter. The 
latter, as well as 2 and 3 John, Jude, and the Apocalypse are not 
divided into Jonitg ; but, on the contrary, each of these books has a 
note at the beginning, stating that it ‘‘is not included in the Jhon) 
that is commonly called the Peshitto, but nevertheless is written in 


other ancient Js.” All this goes to show that this division, or 
capitulation, is very ancient, and antedates the separation of the Nes- 
torians and Jacobites from the general Syrian church. It shows also 
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a like antiquity for this order of books in the New Testament, which 
coincides with that now received among the critical editors of the 
Greek N. T., except only that it places the Epistle to the Hebrews 
at the end of the Pauline Epistles — numbering it, however, as one 
book with them. 


As these panany are peculiar to the Syriac versions, and neither 
very well known nor very accessible, a list of them is here given for 


that division of the New Testament which comprises the Acts and 
the Catholic Epistles: 


1. Acts i. I. | 12. Acts xiii, 4. 23. Acts xxv. 13. 
2 = ii, 4. | 13. “ xiii, 4g. 24. “ xxvi. 24. 
3 5 ly 88 ae xv. 4. 25. ‘ xxvii. 33. 
i iv. 24. | 15. “ xvi. IO. 26. James i. 1. 
5 * Vv. 29. 16. ‘xvii, 10, 27. xy ii. 20. 
6 * vii, rn, | 17. “xviii, 12. 23. * ey Ee 
— « vii. 54. | 18 “ ~~ xix. 24. 29. 1 Peterii. 6. 
8. “ — vill. 35. | 19.  “ mm, 22. 30. « iv. 1 
e: ix. 32, | 20. “ xxi. 27. 31. 1John i. 7. 
10. =“ xX. 30. | 21. “ xxii. 30. c: eg 
II ae xi, 22, | 22, “ xxiv. 1. 





Of these sections, Matthew had 22; Mark, 13; Luke, 23; John, 
20; and the Four Gospels together, 78. The Acts alone had 25; 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles together, 32. The Pauline Epistles, 
including Hebrews, had 55, (but the last one visible in the MS. is at 
2 Timothy iv. 1, number 47). For the whole Peshitto, therefore, 
the number was 165; and as to the Philoxenian or Harklensian, this 
MS. shows the division to have coincided with that of the Peshitto 
through the four Gospels. * 

Besides these numbers in the margin, other matters are noted in 
the subscriptions to the Gospels, which are not marked in either mar- 
gin or text; unless perhaps in respect to one matter shortly to be 





* Further testimony to the antiquity and wide use of this capitulation 
may be seen in a British Museum MS. of the Syriac N. T., (No. 7157), 
written at Beth-kuko, A. D. 768. See Dr. W. Wright's article Verse 
in the 2-vol. ed. of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (New 
York, 1855), vol. ii. p. 914. Also, Wright’s Cat. of the Syriac MSS. in 
the Brit. Mus. vol. i. (London, 1870); No. 161 (Br. Mus. Add. 12,138), 
pp. 1ot-107; a MS. dated A. D. 899; in which the subscription to the 
notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews gives the numbers of these sections. 
Wright states that they are ‘regularly marked on the margin through- 
out the whole manuscript.” Gregory Bar-hebraus uses the same sec- 
tions in his Commentary. 
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mentioned. These will best appear by translating one of the sub- 
scriptions. The following is the subscription to Matthew: ‘‘Ends 
the Gospel of Matthew the apostle, which he spake in Hebrew in 
Palestine. His prayer for us, Amen. There are in it kephalaia 70; 
and the number of canones 360. And signs 25, and parables 25, 
and testimonies 32. And lessons 74, and sections 22. Pray, for 
our Lord’s sake, for the sinner that wrote [this].” 

Arranged in tabular form, the numbers given in the subscriptions 
to the Gospels are as follows: 


Keph. Canon. Signs. Par. Test. Less. Sect. 


Matthew, - 70. 360. 25. 25. 32. 74. 22. 
Mark, - - 49. - 240. 22. 6. 17. 40. 13. 
Luke, - - 83. 348. 22. 27. 16. 72. 23. 
John, - - 20. 232. 8. 5. 15. 48. 20. 


(I have been the more careful to insert these numbers here, be- 
cause as originally given in the Proceedings A. Or. Soc. mentioned 
above, they contain a few mistakes; though these are corrected in a 
subsequent number. ) 

The canones are the Eusebian canons, or their Syriac substitute. 
Unless these are marked by the largest punctuation mentioned above, 
viz., the vermilion diamond with a black centre, they are not marked 
in the text. Inanumber of places this punctuation does exactly 
mark off the Greek canons; but that it is anything more than a co- 
incidence, I should not venture to say. For, as might be supposed, 
the same punctuation occurs regularly at the beginning (or end) of 
the zegddata and the Join, except when they coincide with the be- 
ginning of a lesson; and then punctuation of every sort is usually 
omitted; as if the rubricated note was warning enough, and supplied 
the place of punctuation. 

For the ‘‘ testimonies,” etc., so far as the items are liturgical, we 
must look to the service-books for information. So far as I can dis- 
cover, they are not marked in any way in the text. A hint of the 
use of the ‘‘ testimonies” may be seen in the captions to the Psalms 
in some editions of the Syriac Bible; especially in the Psalter which 
was the ‘‘first labor” of the American press at Urmi, in 1841. 

Farther than as above stated, the margin contains nothing except 
here and there a word or more that had been omitted by mistake, 
and is thus supplied @ prima manu by writing between the lines or in 
the margin, and marking the place in the text by a small +, +, >, 
or.*. , after the fashion of our * etc., to show where the correction 
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belongs. (The second-hand corrections, a few in number, are so 
late that I do not notice them here.) There is no Greek margin, 
nor anything to correspond with what is commonly known as the 


_Harklensian (some still call it the Philoxenian) margin. Only in 


two or three cases is there a real marginal note; and those are ex- 
planatory, and all in the Peshitto Portion. One is at Acts x. 6, 
where the transliterated fupsst has a marginal note, duly marked by 
a +, and reading, ‘‘that is, a tanner”; this marginal word for ‘‘tan- 
ner,” by the way, being the one still in use with that meaning in the 
colloquial Arabic, but having a different meaning in the literary lan- 
guage and the lexicons. A note is also given to explain Paul’s ap- 
pealing to Caesar (Acts xxv. 11), which it does by calling it ‘‘swear- 
ing by Czesar.” 

It is also to be stated that the codex contains nothing which an- 
swers to the ode/i or asterisks of certain Harklensian MSS. and of 
White’s edition. 

Before leaving these accessories of the text, it is proper to speak of 
their relation to those of other codices which bear some resemblance 
to this one. In the absence of the Harklensian margins, this MS. 
agrees with the Codex Mediceo-Florentinus (anno 757), described by 
Adler (WV. 7. Verstones Syr., pp. 52, ff.), and by him thought to be the © 
true Philoxenian; though thought not so by Bernstein (Zv. d. Joh. pp. 
1, 2). It likewise agrees with the same codex in the numbers above 
given from the subscriptions to the Gospels; except only in the 
xegdiaca, and in the fact that the lessons and sections are wanting in 
the Cod. Flor. The differences in the xegddara are shown in the fol- 
lowing comparison of the two codices with the Greek numbers as 
given in Kiister’s Mill: 


Beirdt MS. Cod. Flor. Kiister’s Mill. 


Matthew, - - - - 70 68 68 
Mark, - - - - - 49 48 48 
Luke, - - - - - 83 83 83 
John, - - - - - 20 19 18 


In the Beirfit MS., the difference in John is made by dividing zeg. 
18 into three zegddata, so as to add two; and the case is similar in 
Matthew and Mark. However, the /as¢ number in John (20) and 
the last in Matthew (70) either never were written or have become 
obliterated. So it is barely ossible that the unnumbered beginning 
of the Gospel was counted in making up the numbers given in the 
subscription; but the cases of Mark and Luke seem to forbid such a 
supposition. 
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The same absence of Harklensian margin appears also in the Cod. 
Parisinus, described by Adler (VV. 7. Vers. Syr. pp. 55 ff.); but that 
codex differs in other respects, both external and internal, from 
the Beirit MS. It agrees with it, however, in giving 70 zegddaa of 
Matthew; but again it gives 40 in Mark—very different from both the 
Beirfit MS. and the Cod. Flor. Its date is A. D. 1212. 

The Codex Angelicus (Adler, sdem, pp. 59 ff.), of unknown date, 
but about cent. XIV., has some margins, but they seem to be totally 
different from that known as the Harklensian margin, besides being 
of a later origin and different purpose. This codex is thought by 
Bernstein (Evang. d. Joh. pp. 3, 4) to be probably the true original 
Philoxenian. 

Other codices of the Harklensian revision or version differ so 
widely in these accessories that no mention of them is here worth 
while. 

The matter of the church-lessons would require too great space for 
their discussion here. I will only mention that in the Gospels they 
differ materially from the scheme given in the Widmanstadt Peshitto 
(ed. princeps) of 1555, and substantially followed in subsequent edi- 
tions; and seem nearer to the Harklensian scheme given in Adler 
(idem, pp. 67 ff.). In connection with the fact that the Acts and 
Epistles are in the Peshitto version, it may be well to cite Adler on 
another point. Speaking of what he calls the ‘‘ Missale Syriacum, 
juxta ritum Jacobitarum,” contained in Cod. Vat. XXXV. (olim 
xxxvi), he remarks: ‘‘. . . guidem pericope evangelice ad Philoxe- 
nianam, epistolice autem ad Simplicem pertinent,” (idem, p. 75). And 
the same is in the main true of the Beirfit MS. 


III. Internal, or Textual, Characteristics. 


It is safe, at the outset, to state broadly that the codex represents a 
very good text, both as regards the Syriac and the Greek; and in the 
Syriac, as respects both the Philoxenian or Harklensian and the 
Peshitto portions. In both it presents, in places, a text nearer to the 
Greek than the printed editions. The question of greatest interest, 
naturally, is whether it represents in the Gospels the original Philox- 
enian, or is only one more copy of the Harklensian recension. But 
in either case it isa MS. of high character. The next question is, 
how much of a contribution does it form to the material of the New 
Testament criticism in general, in both Philoxenian and Peshitto. 

In discussing the first of these two questions (the only one to be 
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touched in this paper), it is necessary to keep in mind that the Phil- 
oxenian is conceded to have been based upon the Peshitto; and that 
the Harklensian is, of course, a revision of the Philoxenian. 

Two different MSS., as already hinted, have heretofore been sup- 
posed to represent the original Philoxenian version. One is the 
Codex Florentinus, above mentioned (having several features in 
common with the Beirfit MS.), considered by Adler (WV. 7. Vers. 
Syr., p. 55) to be the true Philoxenian on account of the absence of 
the Harklensian margin; but also admitted by him to differ very 
little in text from the Harklensian recension. This opinion of Adler 
was rejected by Bernstein (D. heilige Evang. d. Joh., Krit. Anmerk., 
pp. 1, 2), who thought the Roman Codex Angelicus (cent. XII- 
XIV.) to be a copy of the true Philoxenian. His main alleged rea- 
sons are, that though it has a set of marginal notes, they are of 
a different if not later character, copied from a different class 
of MSS., and serving a different purpose; that it keeps the 
old Peshitto renderings in more places than the other MSS.; and 
also, in general, is much less accurate and faithful, and therefore 
earlier in composition, than either White’s edition or the other MSS. 
of the Harklensian recension. In support of this opinion and these 
allegations, however, he only gives a partial collation — or rather, a 
selection of examples from a partial collation — of the first five chap- 
ters of the Gospel of John. This is hardly enough to judge by; es- 
pecially as the variations given are (1.) not exhaustive, and (2.) not 
of a character sufficiently marked to serve as a basis for sound judg- 
ment. (Within the same space the Beiriit MS. presents many more 
variations from White than Bernstein gives of the Cod. Angelicus. ) 

But it will be better to give Bernstein’s argument in a fuller ab- 
stract. He first admits (dem, Krit. Anmerk., pp. 25, 26)—against 
his own theory — that in some of the instances given, the Cod. An- 
gelicus leaves the Peshitto where the other MSS. and White hold to 
it. The instances which he gives of this sort are 6 in number, and 
are explained by him as oversights of the copyist. (With regard to 
these 6 instances, only one seems to have any probable claim to be 
called an error. In all the 6 the Beirfit MS. agrees with the 
Peshitto. ) 

Next he gives his strong point. That is a list of 19 places in 
which, while the Harklensian shows correction and a closer agree- 
ment with the Greek, the Codex Angelicus has retained the Peshitto 
rendering. (But in making up this list, he has had in one instance 
to separate White’s ed. from the 3 MSS. collated, because it agrees 
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with the Cod. Angel. in that instance; thus reducing the list to 18. 
And the rest of the list, though a true one, is not strong enough to 
furnish an argument. Two of the instances depend upon the posi- 
tion of a diacritic point, and that in respect to the third personal 
pronoun standing for the Greek article; two are insignificant transpo- 
sitions; and not one of the instances presents a case where a copyist 
might not easily slip from the one to the other. None of them affects 
more than one word, and that usually either a prefix conjunction or 
a suffix pronoun. The strongest instance — strongest indeed of all 
the proofs presented by Bernstein —is that where the Cod. Angel. 
reads JzOA» (called) instead of the Harklensian OJA99 (said), 
as a translation of Acyouévyy, in the phrase ‘‘a village called Sychar.” 
—The Beirfit MS. agrees with the Cod. Angel. in 4 of the 19, and is 
on the fence with regard to a 5th, with perhaps a leaning to the 
Harklensian. ) 

He next gives a list of “other places, where it [Cod. Angel. ] 
agrees neither with the Harklensian version nor with the Peshitto.” 
These are 31 in number, and are supposed to exhibit the farther ad- 
vance in revision made by the Harklensian. But of these 31, in 6 
the Harklensian agrees with the Peshitlo against the Codex Angeli- 
cus(!); and one of these agreements is even admitted by Bernstein. 
In 23 of the remaining ones the Harklensian either agrees so closely 
with the Peshitto that the difference all but vanishes, or else shows 
that it is much closer in form to the Peshitto, 2 ¢., it has departed 
from the Peshitto less, than the Cod. Angelicus. Of the two re- 
maining instances, in one the Cod. Angel. is perceptibly nearer, and 
in the other ferhaps a little nearer the Peshitto than the Harklensian 
reading. (The Beirfit MS. agrees with the Cod. Angel. in three of 
the 31; and in the remaining 27 sides with the Harklensian, though 
with slight differences. ) 

A re-arrangement of these selected instances of Bernstein will 
make the matter clearer: 


Where Cod, Angel. and Harkl. differ— 


| Cod. Angel. coincides with Peshittoin - - - 18 instances. 

Harkl. oy bd 66 ae ie 5 =e 12 “ 

| Cod. Angel. nearer to Peshitto than Harkl. in - EN ie 
Harkl, nearer to Peshitto than Cod. Angel.in - - 23 “* 


In the first pair of numbers, Bernstein’s hypothesis is favored, as 
the 18 unrevised of the Cod. Ang. are more than the 12 unrevised of 
the Harklensian. In the second pair, unless reasons shall appear to 
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show that a re-revision would bring the Harklensian back again 
nearer to the Peshitto, Bernstein’s hypothesis is opposed, as the 23 
less revised of the Harklensian are more than the two of the Cod. 
Angel. That a re-revision migh/ bring the text back again nearer 
the Peshitto is possible, when either the Greek text was sensibly ap- 
proached nearer by that means, or a better Syriac idiom was thus se- 
cured without sacrificing adherence to the Greek. But if the changes 
are only those which a copyist might naturally make through inat- 
tention, then they go against the hypothesis of a re-revision. 

To sum up the facts of Bernstein’s argument, then, out of the 56 
instances selected to prove his point, one disappears, 20 go in his 
favor, and 35 against him; while in all of them the lack of proper 
magnitude or character is painfully manifest. We may well turn 
back upon Bernstein and his list of select variants from the Cod. 
Angel., his own words respecting Adler and the Cod. Florentinus: 
‘*the variants which it contains are, on the whole, not very im- 
portant, and neither more numerous nor more significant than in 
other MSS. of this version.” Indeed, these variants furnish nothing 
to compare with the difference between our Common and Revised 
English Versions in a space of like extent. And it may be added 
that Bernstein’s partial collation (dem, pp. 4-10), from which he 
selects the above particular proofs, shows many more cases where the 
Cod. Angel. abandons the Peshitto, but the other MSS. and the 
printed Harklensian adhere to it. 

So far as the above throws light on the Beirfit MS., it shows that it 
adheres to the Peshitto by exact coincidence in several more of the 
selected instances used as above by Bernstein, than White’s edition 
and the Harklensian MSS.; and also, that it thus adheres to the 
Peshitto in only two less instances than the Codex Angelicus. In 
near coincidences it has many more then the Cod. Angel., and nearly 
as many as the Harklensian. 

But the Beirfit MS. has some cuavacteristics of its own, which 
show themselves wel! enough in a fair and even balance. Far more 
striking than any — or than all of the above combined, and at the 
same time the most striking instance in the Beirfit MS., is to be 
found in Matthew xxv. For several verses before the commencement 
of the Parable of the Ten Virgins, the Peshitto and Harklensian co- 
incide almost exactly; but at xxv. 6 they diverge widely. Now the 
Beirfit MS. keeps up the coincidence with the Peshitto quite to the 
end of the Parable; so that verses 6-11 inclusive cannot be collated 
with the Harklensian at all, but must be compared with the Peshitto. 
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No one has yet cited anything from any other MSS. which at all com- 
pares with this instance. 

In regard to other cases of adherence to, or rather, of less de- 
parture from, the Peshitto, it is scarcely worth while here to go 
through with Bernstein’s Kritische Anmerkungen in his Evang. d. Joh., 
since we have found his selected summary on the point so clearly 
against his supposition. If of any value here, such a course would 
be so in the direction of an estimate of the Cod. Florentinus; a side 
issue of rather too wide an extent to be now attended to. Of other 
available material, there remains only White's edition, text and notes 
and margins. With these I have compared the Beirfit MS.; and of 
the results of this comparison I propose to give a short specimen 
summary; premising, however, that I shall pay no attention at 
present to differences that consist merely in diacritic points, or to dif- 
ferences in punctuation which really change the interpretation; 
though in a complete treatise both of these must have their weight. 

A few general matters, also, may be stated first, in brief, without 
stopping to give special instances. 

In the first place, the proper names in White’s edition and the 
MSS. which it follows, are commonly spelled after the analogy of 
the Greek; often as a mere transliteration, and even retaining the 
Greek case-endings; much of it being a mere attempt slavishly to re- 
produce the Greek phenomena in a way intolerable to the genius of 
the Syriac tongue. But in the Beirit MS. the regular practice is 
uniformly the other way. The proper names, with comparatively 
few exceptions, are spelled after the Syrian fashion. (This is like- 
wise the case with the MSS. used by Bernstein for his Gospel of John 
(D. heilige Evang., cited above).) It shows that the Beirfit does not 
follow the more thoroughly revised Harklensian, in any event. 

In the spelling of Greek and other words not proper names, 
adopted by the Syriac (words in which the New Testament Syriac 
abounds), the same rule obtains throughout. This, again, is gen- 
erally nothing more than a non-departure from the Peshitto; but 
sometimes the Peshitto has translated a word or phrase into Syriac 
where the Harklensian has merely transliterated the Greek. Yet in 
this case, too, the Beirfit MS. generally follows either the literal 
Peshitto or its analogy. This may be illustrated by an example. In 
Matt. xix. 28, the phrase é 7H zadtyyeveota is not translated in the 
Harklensian, but transliterated entire into Syriac letters; the whole 
phrase being crammed together into one word, just like the Greek 
uncial margin which is given for explanation. But the Beirfit MS. 
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gives a Syriac rendering, casi-t% L0O1S, strictly equivalent to 
the Greek in sense, and of a form to be represented exactly by ¢» 7@ 
ndtv yevéoOa:, It uses here common Peshitto words, but not the 
Peshitto rendering, which last happens to be JJ,4 [xoSs-, or ‘in 
the new con.” Close to the same example (I cite them merely be- 
cause they are handy) are three other adherences to the Peshitto, 
either of them stronger than any instance cited by Bernstein in favor 
of the Cod. Angelicus. In Matt. xix. 24 we have the Syriac for 
‘*camel” in place of the Harklensian transliteration of the corrupt 
zapihos, or cable; in verse 27 we have the Peshitto phrase ‘‘Cephas 
answered and said,” for the Harklensian ‘‘ when Peter responded he 
said’’—a difference in every word of the phrase, as well as in the 
characteristic idiom of the whole. In verse 28 we have the Peshitto, 
not the Harklensian, word for ‘‘tribes” (of Israel). In the face of 
such differences as these, which abound in the Beirit MS., the dif- 
ferences alleged for the Cod. Angel. fade away into nothing. But 
one more example may be given to illustrate another sort of differ- 
ence just mentioned. In John xix. 2 the ‘‘crown” (of thorns), in 
the Beirfit MS. is the Syriac and Peshitto JLo; but White has a 


transliteration of oz¢gavuv, retaining even the accusative form. But 
this case is merely one for illustration; for Bernstein’s John, with the 
MSS. there collated, agree with the Beirfit MS. in this example; 
while White's note says that his MSS. give JUSso in margin, and 
that the Codex Barsalibzei has [LN in text and otegavov in margin. 
But numerous cases occur where a similar fact is confined to the 
Beirit MS. 

There is one case in the Beirfit MS. which at first sight seems to 
look the other way. In Luke vii. 44, 45, from ‘‘she hath washed” 
to ‘‘thou gavest me no kiss,” White’s ed. follows the Peshitto; while 
for the last half-dozen words the Beirit MS. gives a rendering entirely 
after the Harklensian (or Philoxenian) idiom, slavishly reproducing 
the Greek order of words. But a note of White states that this 
clause is wanting in the Ridley MS. (the basis of his edition), and 
that he supplied it from a Bodleian MS. Thus the effect of this case 
is to show that the Beirfit MS. has kept a clause which the Ridley 
MS. copyist had omitted, and which the editor had supplied from 
the Peshitto. 

But in order to come nearer to a proper estimate of the position of 
this MS. in this respect, it is best to remark briefly upon the main 
characteristic differences between the Peshitto and the Harklensian. 
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Nothing is clearer (to repeat a little) than that the latter is a revision 
derived from the former, though we know that there was one inter- 
vening step. The general genius of the revision may be in some 
measure imagined by comparing the noble version of Luther with the 
wooden one of De Wette; but the parallel must not be strained. 
Aside from characteristics already mentioned, the Peshitto phrases, 
clauses, sentences, and even passages extending through a number of 
verses, appear here and there unchanged; then, again, with transpo- 
sitions, inversions, expansions, and contractions; with the insertion 
of a word on the one hand, or its omission, on the other; here and 
there a slight change in only a word or two, and then again a com- 
plete difference in words and structure. In short, it shows all the 
phenomena of a revision from the free, the idiomatic, and the occa- 
sionally paraphrastic, to the close and literal. But, still farther than 
this, there is a continual attempt to exhibit what may be called the 
surface phenomena of the Greek, such as almost parallels the LXX. 
use of the preposition %» with the accusative to show the presence of 
Ms in the Hebrew text. Prominent among such characteristics are 
the use of an additional word instead of the idiomatic suffix pro- 
noun, thus giving an undue emphasis to the Greek possessive aod, 
and the like; the attempt to represent the Greek article by certain 
pronouns of the third person, often with an effect much less happy 
than Beza’s use of dle for a like purpose (though a diacritic tpoint 
generally shows whether the pronoun has the force of the article, or 
that of a demonstrative or even relative pronoun); the exchange of 
the idiomatic succession of two finite verbs with — or even without— 
a conjunction for 2 before a verb or a participle, in order to repre- 
sent the various Greek participal constructions; the use of the pro- 
noun © (always with a diacritic point) to reproduce the effect (if not 
the sound and appearance) of the Greek particle »é*; with other 
almost constant changes, mostly pleonastic in form, which need not 
be enumerated, but which no reader of. the Syriac versions can miss. 
It is in the matter of these characteristic marks, rather than in any 
great variety or essential difference of rendering, that the Philoxe- 
nian, or any other intermediate step, from the Peshitto to the Hark- 
lensian as we have it, is to be recognized. 

Other things being equal, this intermediate revision would be ex- 
pected, among other matters, to show: 





* This peculiarity occurs in Syriac outside of the Harklensian and Po- 
cocke’s “ager and De Dieu's Apocalypse, ¢. g., in Zhe Chronicle of 
Foshua the Stylite, edited by Dr. W. Wright (Cambridge, 1882). 
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(1.) A greater number of exact coincidences with the Peshitto. 

(2.) More cases where the departure from the Peshitto in form or 
phraseology would be less; that is, more cases nearly coincident. 

(3.) In cases of difference from the Peshitto in form and shades 
of rendering, where the Peshitto adheres closely to the Greek: often, 
but not always, a /ess adherence to the Peshitto; since the later re- 
vision would be likely to take a return step in matter, and ferhaps 
even in form, provided either a nearer approach to the Greek or a 
better Syriac idiom with ‘equal closeness to the Greek could be thus 
secured. + (It is this consideration which appears to lie at the basis of 
Bernstein's argument in his list of places where the Codex Angelicus 
differs from both Peshitto and Harklensian; as his citations of the 
Greek in that list would show. But his list shows only very slight 
differences at best, and those more in form than in shades of mean- 
ing; and none of them important; while there is nothing cumulative 
in the sum. Further, the little weight they seem to have disappears 
on actual comparison with the Peshitto.) But these cases actually 
involve some other considerations, such as possible changes in the 
Syriac language since the Peshitto took its final form, concerning 
which we have few or no data for judging. And in general, these 
cases are to be weighed, rather than counted; and to be treated with 
care and discrimination throughout. 

(4.) Though not decisive, the proper names and foreign words 
should be spelled or transferred after the common Syriac (or at least 
the Peshitto) fashion, and not merely transliterated into Syriac letters. 

Now, to apply this roughly, I have put together the following re- 
sults from the Gospel of Matthew in the Beirfit MS. It begins at 
Matt. xii. 20, and lacks xiii. 28-57, xvii. 20—xix. 12, xxv. 11—xxvi. 
21; leaving about the amount of fifteen chapters as the material here 
summarized. 

Leaving out of view (as already suggested) al! differences which 
consist merely in foin/s (though those are often important, and were 
used by Bernstein in his argument for the Cod. Angelicus), and con- 
sidering no variations that amount to less than an actual letter of the 
text, I find in this fragment of Matthew about 347 differences between 
the Beirfit MS, and the edition of White—counting each passage as 
one difference, without regard to how many minor differences it may 
comprise. 

Of these, first, where both differ from the Peshitto, 32 may be 
called unimportant differences; but in the large majority of them, 
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White's ed. gives what we may well call ultra-Harklensian character- 
istics. In only 2 does the Beirit MS. show a stronger Harklensian 
tendency than White; while in one, White shows a decided revision 
of the B. MS. form. It should be said, however, that in 6 of these 
cases, the B. MS. coincides with readings given in White from the 
Cod. Barsalibzei, which is apparently one of those Harklensian copies 
which favor the Syriac genius rather than imitate the Greek. So far, 
. the B. MS. looks more unrevised by a preponderance very great and 
easy to see, but not easy to express in numbers nearer than 30 to 2. 
As to proper names, the differences are about 60. Of these the 
B. MS. has §5 spelled in the Syriac fashion, and 33 of these in the 
exact fo: given in the Peshitto. In the other 5, White is nearer the 
Syriac tashion, though not once coincident with a Peshitto form; 
and in one of the 5 the B. MS. would be nearer the Syriac fashion 
had it not committed an obvious error in speiling—a pure clerical 
error. Thus the numbers should rather stand 56 to 4 than 55 to 5. 
In the matter of differences with respect to Greek words which are 
not proper names, the B. MS. follows the Syriac style and genius in 
16 instances, one of them being the exact Peshitto form; while 
White follows the Syriac style and genius in only 1. In one instance, 
White’s margin agrees with both B. MS. and Peshitto. Thus this 
preponderance in favor of the unrevised condition of B. MS. stands 
16 to 1; with one of the number showing that the makers of White’s 
text had the variant before their eyes when they did their revising. 
Before proceeding to the more important points, it is necessary to 
make a remark about the manifest errors of the scribe in the B. MS., 
and those of the printer in White’s ed., in the portion here sum- 
marized. In the writing of B. MS., they amount to about 23; of 
which 3 are serious homototeleuta, one a palpable omission, and one a 
plainly accidental transposition; all the rest being minor ones, though 
sometimes such as to seem to bear differently from their manifest 
corrections upon the results of this summary. The errors in W., 
likewise, I find to be about 6. At the same time, I may mention, 
that of the more important variations caused by a difference in Greek 
text, W. is best in about 8 instances; one because of a difference in 
the spelling of B., and once because of an apparent error in B., 
though there it agrees with W.’s margin. _B., likewise, represents a 
better Greek text in about 8 instances; one of them, however, being 
its better reading of the interpolated verse, Matt. xxi. 44. Both 
these matters, with others to appear, have an important bearing on 
the numbers next to be discussed. 
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Of these, first, are the exact coincidences with the Peshitto, where 
the two differ from each other. At the first rough taking out, there 
stand 81 coincidences of the Beirfit MS. against 65 of White’s ed.; 
or, in coincidences which tally to the very letter, in favor of the supe- 
rior antiquity of B. in a ratio a little less thang to 7. But from 
the 65 of W. we must first deduct 2, which White in his notes ac- 
knowledges as his own corrections of the MS., leaving 63. Ten 
more must go, where the difference is caused only by a manifest cler- 
ical error in B., of omission or the like, palpable to any reader, and 
two of them mere misspellings; leaving 53. Ten more must go, for 
letters in B. which either stand for the grammatical contraction of a 
main word with its expletive, or accidental differences which show no 
intention to depart from the Peshitto, but a plain intention to adhere 
to it, and which are actually within the range of the Peshitto’s variant 
readings. This leaves 43; and now we may proceed to examine 
their essential character. Only 3 of them amount to so much as the 
omission of or the rendering by an essentially different word on the 
part of B.; and then B. departs from Peshitto in one place to follow 
the Curetonian Syriac, once to follow the Greek against the Peshitto, 
and once to agree with W.’s margin. The rest are differences of 
slight moment; 3 being by mere transposition; and only 6 by as 
much as an additional word, and that sometimes only by way of dif- 
ference in grammatical form (such as frequently occurs in different 
MSS. or edd. of the Peshitto), and sometimes an insignificant parti- 
cle. Out of the whole number (whether 65 or 43), it should be 
stated, B. agrees with W.’s margin in but three instances; which fact 
may be looked upon as a probable indication of their existence earlier 
than the text of W., and as possibly reducing the strength of this 
numerical array by that amount. 

But the 81 of B. must be discussed before we can resume the com- 
parison. Here, however, we meet with but 4 which are unessential 
transpositions, but not one that in any way can be made to disap- 
pear. As against the three where W.’s adherence to the Peshitto 
differs from B. by as much as an essentially different word, and all 
of those leaning in favor of B.’s priority as a version, B. has 7 adhe- 
rences which differ from W. by as much as an essential word. As 
against the 1 of W. by B.’s omission (that, too, being one of the 
last 3), B. has 11 by W.’s omission, one of them amounting to 4 
words, As against the 6 by addition, B. has 10. But in other cases, 
where the difference is an essential one in the rendering and phrase- 
ology, 1 place covers 3 words, 2 cover each 4 words (one of them a 
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case where W. has adopted a different Greek), and one is a long 
passage covering 60 words, where W. differs /o/o ca/o from the Peshitto. 

Now we can compare tle 81 with the 65. The 81 stand, while the 
65 diminish at once to 43. But the chief one of the 81 is enough to 
swallow up the 43, and leave still a numerical surplus. But if not 
so, yet each of the more important ones of the 43 is immensely over- 
matched in both number and quality out of the 81; sometimes in 
the ratio of 2 to 1, and sometimes by ratios too large to measure; 
while its minor ones are outnumbered nearly 2 to 1. In comparison 
with this, Bernstein’s arguments in favor of the Codex Angelicus 
dwindle to the veriest shadow. 

But there remain two more points to attend to. One of these is 
those cases of difference where the rendering of one or the other is 
so near that of the Peshitto as to be essentially the same; differing 
often only by a single letter, and at most only by such small matters 
as show that no departure from that version was contemplated, unless 
required by grammatical correction, or some equally minor cause. 
In this respect, B. has 12 instances, and W. 3. In one of the 3 B. 
differs only by a manifest error, and in another because it follows the 
Curetonian Syriac. So the numbers might more justly stand 12 to 2; 
while 1 of the 2 still furnishes argument for the priority of B. over 
W. 

The last point of the summary concerns those differences in which, 
though both differ from the Peshitto in rendering, or, at least, essen- 
tially in form, one is nearer to the Peshitto in meaning than the 
other. Up to this time, I have not developed this point as thor- 
oughly as the others, and therefore lay no stress upon it at present; 
but I will give the numbers. As might have been expected from 
what has been learned of the other results, the direction of the numer- 
ical inequality is reversed. W. stands 36 to B. 18. The 36, how- 
ever, ought in fairness to be diminished by 2; once because of a 
palpable omission of B.—an apparent homototeleuton, but really fol- 
lowing a better text; and again for its manifest error; thus leaving the 
numbers 34 to 18. So far, it looks perfectly consistent with the sup- 
position that W. had approached nearer to the Peshitto im sense by a 
re-revising. To this add the fact that in one of the 18 B. agrees with 
W.’s margin. Furthermore, as if to furnish the proof that the onward 
course of revisers always has an inevitable back eddy or two, B. has 
one very striking instance, covering 3 words, where the re-revision of 
W. (if really such) must be looked upon as resulting in a nearer 
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approach to the Peshitto in its nice correctness of both sense and 
language. 

Before leaving the subject, just one more important consideration 
should be added. The dependence of the Harklensian Epistles of 2 
Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude upon the version first published by 
Pococke (Leyden, 1627), and since generally published with the 
Peshitto, has been often noticed. The Harklensian are certainly a 
revision of the latter, and a great improvement; for whether the latter 
were the original Philoxenian or not, they do not equal the Peshitto 
in merit. Now the items which make up this revision plainly lie in 
the direction above pointed out, in the changes from the Peshitto to 
the Harklensian. The changes from Pococke to Harklensian are 
less radical in style (except in mere transpositions) than those from 
Peshitto to Harklensian; though they are evident enough. In mat- 
ter of rendering, however, that is, in differences of word or phrase, 
the differences are at least as great. But all this is to be accounted 
for from the fact that the Pococke Epistles probably had no Peshitto 
basis; and at the same time, are a much later work, and more like 
the later Secular writings in form and style. Revision to the Hark- 
lensian style would naturally change the words more, and the style 
less. But in comparing the Beirfit MS. with the Harklensian, there 
is everywhere manifest the same kind of differences as in the case of 
the change from the Pococke to the Harklensian; only, as the Beirfit 
MS. came originally from a Peshitto basis (the same basis, indeed, as 
the Harklensian), the changes in the essential words and phrases of 
rendering are not relatively so many; while those in form and style 
are much the same. It is hard to resist the impression that the 
Beirit Gospels stand to the Harklensian Gospels in about the same 
relation as the Pococke Epistles to the Harklensian Epistles. 

Whether this codex be the lost Philoxenian or not, it certainly pre- 
sents the strongest claims yet apparent for that identification. It is 
beyond a doubt an earlier revision than the Harklensian of White; 
and, so far as I am able to judge, than that of any other MS. 
known. 





























On Job. xix. 25-27. 


BY REV. J. I. MOMBERT, D. D. 
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Sap? Tey“ y pO yy “aed TE waa 25 
+ ENPN TITS “YEO MNP IOPS “Ty TIN 26 
type smo 192 JITNDY DTP) STII AE Wy 27 


The object of this paper is twofold: 1. to trace the history of the 
passage as it stands in the Authorized Version; and 2. to submit the 
summary of an interpretation. 

I. The history of the passage. 

It is taken for granted that the line of succession begins with the 
Hebrew in the form here presented, and runs through the Septuagint, 
the Itala and Vulgate, Wiclif, Matthew, Coverdale, Genevan and the 
Bishops’, and that the Chaldee paraphrase, the Syriac and Arabic 
among the ancients, Luther, Olivetan, Pagninus, Miinster and Tremel- 
lius, etc., among the more modern, have directly or indirectly influenced 
the English version. To these should, possibly, be added the names of 
Diodati and Cassiodoro, as well as that of Castalio. It is unnecessary 
to state the reasons here, as they are, of course, known to the members 
of this Society. 


Beginning, then, with the LXX., we meet the following text: 

25. olda yap Ste ddwads gore 6 éxdvewy ws péddwy ex 7755 ° 

26, dvactijaee dé pou td déppa (td cHpa) 7d dyaye hot y TavTa, mapa 
yap xvpiov poe tadta cere 

27. déyd éuavte ouvertotapat, & of dgOahpot pov Ewpdzact, 
xat obx QAhoz* zdvta Of pot ouytetédsotar by xbdzw. 
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The various readings of moment are: 25. éy@ for yap inCompl. and 
some MSS,; a@évass A and some MSS.; comma after péidAwy, Roman 
edition of B.; 26. dyvactiaat 70 Oéppa pov tO dvavthody, tadta pot B.; 
27. 6 6¢0ahpes pov Edpaxe, B. 

It is also proper to add that Theodotion (Hexaf/a) renders: 

25. 6 dyytatens pov SH, zat Zazatoy ort yopator dvaczyast. 

27. ‘ESéhizov of végpot pov dy tH xddrzw pov, 

There seems little doubt that the old Septuagintal reading is generally 
expressed in the old Sixtine rendering (see Walton and Jager): 25. 
“Scio enim quia aeternus est qui me resoluturus est, super terram 26 
ad resuscitandam cutem meam que perpetitur hac: a Domino enim 
hac mihi consummata sunt, 27 quorum ego mthi conscius sum, que 
oculus meus [or, plural] vidit, et non alius, et omnia mihi consum- 
mata sunt in sinu.” In v.25, however, guod seems preferable to guia, 
and dvactyoct the more accepted reading, according to Origen 
(Hexapila) at least, appears to have belonged to v. 25, and conformed to 
the Hebrew; yet, while he fenders the latter, ‘. . . vredemptor meus 
vivit et novissime super pulverem staturus,” his Greek zotv7, is repre- 
sented by . . . “ perennis est gui soluturus me est super terra.” The 
rendering of Theodotion is unsupported and an interpretation rather 
than a translation. The most interesting and, perhaps, instructive ren- 
dering is that of 15 3 by dévvaos, which I regard as a key-word to the 


meaning; as to the form of the word, that with a double », being the 
less usual, is probably the best sustained; as composed of de{ and vdéw, 
it signifies primarily, ever-flowing, and then perennial, everlasting, ever- 
living, eternal,—so that we may understand the clause to carry the 
sense that, in the opinion of the Seventy, Job held that ¢ ézAvzey is eter- 
nal, and that disposes of Theodotion’s dyy:oreds, although it is cited by 
Theodoret.—v. 26, tested by the Hebrew, seems to be pure paraphrase, 
conversion, or conjecture; it makes, of course, good sense, but at the 
expense of grammar and the omission or addition of words; ¢. g., it 
contains no trace of 7s) and “wan renders PNTEPD TO dvavthody 


tadta, inserts or substitutes for NON TMs mapa. yap—ovvetehiaOy. 


The changes introduced are so startling, that either a text now un- 
known must have been the basis of their rendering, or they must have 
drawn on their imagination for a solution of the difficulties. v. 27 they 
connect “Ww rendered 4, with the mysterious tara of v. 26, express 






which they felt justified to render: zdvra dé poe ouvétedeotat, in which 
rendering the noun entirely disappears, and an enigmatical $3 looms up 
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| 

in the shape of zdvra. Their way of evolving this rendering from the | 
next is very amusing, and sheds light on the origin of the various read- : 
ings. Their Hebrew text was unpointed and written in uncials, thus: | 

PAIMIDI 

which they resolved into or spelt out: .9R5 07 bs y$>, translating as 
. above, and taking 15> ,the Chaldee for »y‘y,, as the equivalent of »5. 

H 

| 

i 

i 


As to the real meaning of the ancient Septuagintal rendering, the old 
Italic version, which was made from it, bears testimony; it seems to 
have stood thus: 


“Scio enim quia eternus est qui me resoluturus est, super terram 

resurget cutis mea, que hac patitur: a Domino enim mihi haec conti- 

gerunt, quorum ego mihi conscius sum, que oculus meus vidit et non 

alius, et omnia mihi consummata sunt in sinu.” The variant render- 

ings in the Latin text given above, immediately after the Septuagint, 
indicate the changes made by Sixtus V. in the edition of 1587; while 
that which follows shows the alterations introduced into the Paris Poly- ! 

glot (ed. 1645). “. . . gui solvere me debe, super terram suscitare 
pellem meam que tolerat hec. Ab enim Domino haec mihi confecta i 
sunt. Quaeego. . . alius; omniaautem. . .” 1 
| 


The old Italic text, with numerous variations, was that out of which 
has grown the Vulgate, and it may be instructive to see how the latter 
stood in 1557 (ed. Bryling): 

“Scio enim quod redemptor meus vivit, et in novissimo die de terra 
surrecturus sum. Et rursum circumdabor pelle mea, etin carne mea : | 
videbo Deum. Quem visurus sum ego ipse, et oculi mei conspecturi i. 
suni, et non alius, reposita est haec shes mea in sinu meo.” | 

A giance suffices to show that this text is not based on the Septuagint | 
and the Itala, and the question arises, which is its basis? We answer, 
Jerome’s; and it is not only based on it, but it is Jerome’s translation | 
verbatim et literatim. q 

Now, this text departs very widely, and perhaps audaciously, from 
the Hebrew text, for it presents the following variants: 


Hebrew. Jerome. q 

Dip) BEY Dips 7eyD | 

Z rp? "REP | 
“wa “W323 1 


i] 

For these departures Jerome assigns no reasons in his translation or 

in his commentary, and I have not been able to discover any reason for i 
them in the Hebrew MSS. or in the ancient versions. Of the latter, I 
produce now from Walton the Chaldee Paraphrase, and the Syriac and 

Arabic versions in Latin. | 

; 
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Chaldee Paraphrase: 

“Et ego scio guia redempior meus vivit, et post haec redemptio ejus 
consurget super pulverem. Et postquam inflata fuerit pellis mea, 
erit hoc: et de carne mea videbo iterum Deum. Quem ego visurus 
sum mihi, et oculi mei videbunt, et non alius: consumpti sunt renes 
mei in sinu meo.” 

This paraphaase is far less paraphrastic than the Septuagint, and 
sustains, with due allowance for several peculiar and not very elegant 
terms, the grammatical structure of the Hebrew text as placed at the 
head of this paper. 

Syriac and Arabic version: 

“Ego quidem scio guod Salvator meus vivens sit, et in consumma- 
tione super terram appariturus. Et pellem meam angustaverunt* 
haec et carnem meam. Si viderint oculi mei Deum, videbunt lumen. 
Renes mei penitus perierunt de loco meo.” 


This version, probably as ancient as the Chaldee Paraphrase, is con- 
sidered to have been made direct from the Hebrew. The text of the 
passage under notice, however, must have been in many respects differ- 
ent from the Hebrew, if de Rossi’s statement of its literalness and great 
fidelity is to be accepted. Dr. Credner thinks that it has been influenced 
by the Chaldee and the Septuagint, but it is not improbable that the 
original version was corrected by or adapted to them at a later period 
by Syrian transcribers. Structurally, the version conforms to the 
Hebrew text in v. 25, for it ends with CYP. but forsakes it in the subse- 


quent verses, which it seems extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
conform to it. It is not improbable, however, that some of the innova- 
tions of Jerome have been suggested by this version. 

At this stage it may be proper to turn to the English versions. 

Wiclif (Forshall and Madden): 

“Forsothe I wot that myn agheenbiere liveth, and in the laste dai I 
am to rise fro the erthe; and eft shal ben enuyround with my skin, and 
in my flesh I shal se God, my sauere. Whom I myself am to seen, and 
myn eyhen ben to beholden, and noon other. This myn hope is led vp 
in my bosum.” 

This is doubtless the first English basis of our present version. With 
the solitary interpolation of my sauere, it is a literal translation of the 
Hieronymian text of the Vulgate as given above. 

The next English version was doubtless influenced by the continental 
versions, more especially by those of Luther and the Ziirich. Luther's 
translation of Job appeared in 1524, and the text ran as follows:+ 


*Circumdederunt hec. 


tIn almost every instance the extracts given preserve the original 


— and punctuation of the editions from which they have been 
taken, 
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Luther (ed. Hans Luft, fo. 1545:) 

Aber ich weis das mein Erléser 
lebet, vnd er wird mich hernach 
aus der Erden auffwecken. Vnd 
werde darnach mit dieser meiner 
haut umbgeben werden, vnd werde 
in meinem fleisch Gott sehen. Den 
selben werde ich mir sehen, vnd 
meine augen werden jn schawen, 
vnd kein frembder. Meine nieren 
sind verzeret in meinem schos. 
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English Translation. 


But I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, aud he will afterwards 
awake me out of the earth. And 
thereupon / shall be surrounded 
with this my skin, and / shall see 
God in my flesh. The same I shall 
see for myself, and my eyes shall 


behold him, and not a stranger. - 
My reins are consumed in my lap. . 


Concerning this version it is proper to say that the influence of the 
Vulgate against the Hebrew is very pronounced, for it preserves all the 
objectionable renderings of the former, except in v. 27 which follows 


the latter. 


The Ziirich version came out in 1527-1530, and brought the passage 


in the form here given: 


Zirich (ed. Froschower, fo. 1531.) 


Dann ich weiss das mein retter 
und schirmer labt, vnd das ich der 
tag eins aus dem Kaat wider auf- 
ston wird, vnd das meine glider mit 
diser haut wider tiberzogen wer- 
dend, vnd das ich mit meinem 
fleisch bekleidet Gott anschouwen 
wird. Ja ich selber wird jnn an- 
schauwen, nit mit andern, sunder 
mit disen meinen augen. Meine 
nieren werdend in mir verzeert. 


English Translation. 


For I know that my saviour and 
protector liveth, and that some day 
I shall rise again out of the dirt, 
and that my members shall be 
again covered over with this skin, 
and that clothed with my flesh I 
shall look upon (or, behold) God. 
Yea, I myself shall look upon (or 
behold) him, not with other but 
with these my eyes. My reins shall 
be consumed within me. 


This version is undoubtedly a revision of Luther, with certain para- 
phrastic amplifications, a marked debasement of expression, and a good 
deal of conjecture. Both the additions and changes show the revision 


did not follow the Hebrew text. 


The first complete English Bible is Coverdale’s, published in 1535, 
and our passage stands in it as follows: : 


“For I am sure, that my redeemer lyueth, and that I shall rise out of 
the earth in the latter day: that I shal be clothed againe with this skynne, 
and se God in my flesh. Yee I myself shal beholde him, not with other, 
but with these same eyes. My reines are consumed within me. . . .” 
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Collating this with Luther, the Ziirich, and the Vulgate as well as 
Wicklif, we get these results:* 


FoR 1 dann Z. tt AM SURE § Forsothe I wot W.). . . REDEEMER 
enim V. 1 
agheenbiere W. ) . . AND THAT S vnd das Z. ) ISHALL RISE OUT OF 
redemptor V. ' 
Erléser L. 


THE EARTH (1 am to rise from | IN THE LATTER f in the laste dai W. ) 
the erthe W. | DAYE in novissimo tie V. { 


A 


aus dem Kaat 

+ wider auf- 
ston wird Z. | 

de terra sur- 
{| recturussum V. } 


THAT I SHAL BE CLOTHED AGAINE { and eft shal ben enuyroned ze 
1 bekleidet (transposed) 
THIS SKYNNE eed ue Haut L. . YEE I MYSELF § ja ich 
i deser Haut Z. 2 selber Z. 


. NOT WITH OTHER, BUT WITH THESE SAME EYES [ nit mit andern, : 
sunder mit di- 
sen meine S 
{| augen 
. CONSUMED WITHIN ME { sind verzeret in meinem Schos 
| werdend in mir verzeert Z 


In other words, Coverdale’s version of the passage does not contain a 
single word that gives evidence of a direct reference to the Hebrew. It is 
not necessary to produce Matthew (folio 1537), for it agrees literally 
with Coverdale (1535). But it is curious that about 1550 in his transla- 
tion of Wermiiller’s Hope of the Faithful, he introduces the passage 
essentially changed, viz.: ‘For I am sure that my Redeemer liueth; 
and that he shall stand ouer the dust, or earth, in the latter day; that I 
shall be clothed agayne with this skynne, andse God in my flesh. Yee, 
I myself, or, for myself, shall behold him, not another, but with these 
same eyes.” The reason for the changes may be found in his having 
probably become acquainted with Leo Judae’s Latin translation, a ren- 
dering of the Septuagint, or Sebastian Miinster’s version, or he simply 
rendered the passage as Wermiiller gave it. Still another version, not 
yet mentioned, may have been consulted by Coverdale, although it was 
published in the same year as his editio princeps, which, if printed in 
Switzerland, would of course raise the possibility into probability. The 
version of Olivetan, to which I refer, is in some respects very striking, 
and has, if not directly, certainly indirectly influenced in succession the 
Genevan, the Bishops’ and the Authorized Version. As copies of that 
edition are extremely rare, and examples seldom met with, I give its 





*The words in small capitals denote Coverdale’s text, and the letters 
L. V. W. Z. stand for Luther, Vulgate, Wiclif and the Ziirich. 
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rendering here: ‘Car ie scay bien que mon redempteur vit, et* qu’ il 
me resuscitera sur la terre au dernier iour. Et combien que les vers 
ayent ronge ceste chair apres ma peau: toutes foys ie verray Dieu en 
ma chair. Lequel je contempleray en moy, & mes yeuls le regarderont 
et non autre: mes reins sont defaillis a mon sein.” 

It is proper to state that Olivetan is not original, as appears from the 
rendering of Pagninus, here presented, which was published in 1528. 


“25. Et ego novi Redemptorem meum vivum, & novissimum qui 
super terram surget, 26. Et post pellem meam contritam, vermes, con- 
triverunt hanc carnem, et de carne mea videbo Deum. 27. Quem ego 
visurus sum mihi, & oculi mei videbunt, & non alienus: defecerunt renes 
mei in sinu meo.” 

The words: Car je sais bien, bear a closer resemblance to Coverdale’s 
For I am sure, than Wiclif’s Forsothe I wot, and if Coverdale saw 
Olivetan before his Bible was published, the presumption that he 
adopted that phrase is very strong. Variety and inconsistency mark 
the versions with which he was connected, and the passage before us 
furnishes a striking illustration of those characteristics, for although 
the version in Hope of the Faithful contains renderings derived from 
the Hebrew, a copy of Cranmer (1539) printed by Cawood in 1568 
agrees verbatim with Coverdale (1535) and Matthew (1537). 

The editions of Taverner likewise present no change whatsoever, 
except as to the spelling. But the text underwent a tremendous change 
in the Genevan (1560), as will be seen by comparison: 


Coverdale—Matthew—Cranmer. 
For I am sure, that my redeemer 
lyueth, and that I: shall rise out of 
the earth in the latter daye: that 
I shal be clothed againe with this 
skynne, and se God in my flesh. 


Genevan (1560). 

For I am sure that my Redeemer 
liueth, and HE shall STAND THE 
LAST ON the earth, AND THOGH 
AFTER MY SKIN wormes DESTROY 
this Jodie, YET SHAL I se God in 





Yee I myself shal beholde him, my flesh. Wom I my- self shal 
not with other, but with these SE, AND MINE eies shal beholde, 
same eyes. My reynes are con- AND NONOTHER for me, thogh my 
sumed within me. reines are consumed within me. 


In this collation the words in small capitals. and italics indicate the 
changes; that remarkable version reflects the mind, if it does not reveal 
the hand of Calvin, Miinster, Leo Judz and Pellican, in addition to the 
English refugees by whom it was set forth. The version may be said 
to have been translated direct from the Hebrew, with due consultation 
and use of the ancient versions and Pagninus, as reference will show. 
The Genevan translators retained from Coverdale-Cranmer the clause 
“For I am sure that my Redeemer liveth,” which Olivetan had rendered: 





* Margin: Aucis qu'il est le dernier qui sera debout sur la terre. 
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‘Car je sais bien que mon redempteur vit;” in the next clause: ‘and 
he shall stand the last on the earth” they adhered to the Hebrew for the 
3d pers. sing. future, and the LXX. dvacz7az:, but weighed the state- 
ment of Miinster “potest et sic iste locus reddi, xovissimus resurget 
in pulvere,” and the rendering of Leo Judz: “ et novissimum qui super 
terram surget;” the safer terram also is expressed in Olivetan’s “ sur 
la terre.” The Chaldee and Syriac likewise sustained that rendering. 
To the same French version and Pagninus they seem to be indebted for 
“and thogh after my skin wormes destroy this bodie,” that being an 
almost literal translation of ‘*Et combien que les vers ayent ronge 
ceste chair,” the “chair” (flesh) being changed into “ bodie,” probably 
suggested by sya; even the “yet” is a literal reproduction of ‘toutes- 
foys.” In the next clause: ‘‘Whom I myself shal se,” they adhere 
closely to the Hebrew and the Chaldee, after whom Olivetan trans- 
lated ‘Lequel ie contempleray en moy,” and Leo Judz: “ guem 
ego visurus sum mihi.” The Chaldee (q. v.) and Leo Jude's “ e¢ 
oculi mei conspecturi sunt” they regarded as true renderings of the 
Hebrew, and translated: ‘‘and mine eies shal beholde.” The only 
original addition in the next clause is the interpretative for me: ™ they 


render a/ius, not adienus,; in the last clause “thogh” is an ingenious 
amplification. 

Summing up, then, the Genevan version, mainly after Olivetan, intro- 
duced a rendering which, though in many respects close to the Hebrew, 
inserted worms and bodie without any warranty of the original, while 
it discarded ‘‘the latter daye” of Coverdale, and ‘the laste dai” of 
Wiclif. 

The Bishops’ Bible, published in 1568, presented the passage as it 
stands in the collation which follows: 


Genevan (1560). 
ForI am sure that my Redeemer 
liueth, and he shal stand the last 
onthe earth. And thogh after my 


Bishops’ (1568). 
For I am sure that my redeemer 
lyueth, and he shal rayse vp at the 
latter day them that lye in the dust, 





skin wormes destroy this Jdodie, 
yet shal I se God in my flesh. 
Whom I my self shal se, and mine 
eies shal beholde, and nonother 
for me, thogh my reines are con- 
sumed within me. 


And though after my skin the 
(wormes) destroy this body, yet 
shal Isee God in my fleshe: Whom 
I mee selfe shal see, and mine eyes 
shall beholde, and none other for 
me, though my reynes are con- 
sumed within me. 





Dr. Andrew Pearson, who had charge of the revision of Job, can 
hardly be said to have earned golden laurels for this version of the 
passage, which, with the exception of the second clause of v. 25, the 
addition of “the” before wormes, and certain changes in spelling, 
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agrees verbatim with the Genevan; but that second clause, while it 
restores ‘the latter day” discarded by the Genevan, and never aban- 
doned in the Coverdale-Cranmer series of Bibles, introduces a theolog- 
ical dogma without any intimation that ‘them that lie in the” are sup- 
plied, and very poorly supplied, for how can i be got out of “ayy ? 


It could not be got out of it, and therefore he put it into it; but that is 
neither translation, nor exegesis, but arbitrary comment, not a whit 
inferior to the interpolations of the Vulgate before noticed. Except 
wormes, ‘ body,” “ for me,” and “though,” duly italicized in the Gene- 
van, are also printed in the letter of the text. 

Thus, then, stood the passage in the most popular, and /eas? popular 
versions until the Authorized Version of 1611, presented it in the form 
which still prevails: 

“For I know ¢hkaé my Redeemer liveth, and ¢/a¢ he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth: ||*And ¢hough after my skin, wormes 
destroy this dody, yet in my flesh shall I see God: Whom I shal see for 
my selfe, and mine eyes shall behold, and not tanother, ¢hough my 
reins be consumed {within me.” 

The changes introduced by King James's translators are, first, the 
cancelling of ‘he shal rayse vp” and “them that lye in the dust,” and 
“the” before worms, in the Bishops’; secondly, the adoption of “he 
shall stand” (Genevan) with “that” prefixed, combined with “at [##— 
Coverdale] the latter day” (Coverdale), and ‘upon (o#G.) the earth” 
(Genevan); thirdly, the transposition of ‘ yet shal I se God in my flesh” 
(Genevan) into “yet in my flesh shall I see God,” and of ‘‘ whom I my 
self shall se” into ‘“ whom I shall see for myself;” fourthly, the correc- 
tion of ‘none other for me” (Genevan, Bishops’) into ‘not another,” 
and substitution of “be” for ‘‘ are” (Genevan); and, lastly, the italicizing 
of all supplied words. Of these, “whom I shall see for myself” as 
bringing out the force of x, and “not another” as a rendering of 


ards. indicate advanced scholarship, or more correctly, conservative 
Tt : 


scholarship, in a due appreciation of the force of the original and its 
treatment by the most approved translators ancient, and contemporary 
to them. 

There are still several remarkable renderings of the passage, which 
seem to be in place here. 

1. The Spanish version of USQUE, 1553: 

‘‘Yo conozco mi redemidor bivo, y postrero sobre polvo se leuantara.— 
Y tras mi cuero tajaron esta, y de mi carne vere Dio.—El qual yo vere 
por mi, y mis ojos vieron e no estrafio, atemaronse mis rifiones en mi 
seno.” 





|| Or, after I shall awake, though this dody be destroyed, yet out of my 
flesh shall I see God. 

+ Heb. a stranger. 
¢ Hed. in my bosome. 






i 
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2. The Spanish version of CASSIODORO DE REYNA, Basel 1569-1622: 

“Yo se que mi Redemptor bue, y a la fin me leuantaré sobre el 
poluo.—Y despues, desde este mi roto cuero y desde mi propria carne 
tengo de ver 4 Dios.—Al qual yo tengo de ver por mi, y mis ojos lo han 
de ver, y no otro, [aunque] mis rifiones se consumen dentro de mi.” 

3. The version of TREMELLIUS, 1579: 


“‘ Equidem ego novi redemptorem meum vivere: & posteriorem super — 
pulverem resurrecturum:—Et postquam vermes confoderint istud, evi- 
gilante me: tum carne mea me visurum esse Deum.—/dem qui sum, ac 
non alienus visurus sum unit, & oculi mei aspecturi: ¢a#zen consumun- 
tur renes mei in sinu meo.’ 


4. The version of CoccEtus, Op. xl. Ig!: 


“Ego enim novi quod Redemtor meus vivit; et ultimus super pul- 
verem stabit.—Et postquam cutim meam destrinxerint hc, ibi etiam 
ex carne mea videbo Deum.—Quem egomet videbo mihi: et oculi mei 
spectabunt, non zzguam, alius; conficiuntur renes mei in sinu meo.” 

5. The version of DioDATI, Geneva, 1607: 


“Ora, quant’é a me, io so che il mio Redentore vive, e che nell’ 
ultimo giorno egli si levera sopra la polvere;—e guantungue dopo la 
mia pelle, questo corpo sia roso, pur vedr6 con la carne mia Iddio;—il 
quale io vedr6, gli occhi miei Zo vedranno, e non un altro; le mie reni 
mi si consumano in seno.” 


The examination of the passage through so many versions has neces- 
sarily involved the demonstration of numerous, renderings not in 
agreement with the original; it is therefore deemed unnecessary to 
discuss at length the reasons for the subjoined rendering which seeks 
to dispense with interpretative supplied matter, as far as practicable, 
and lays claim only to fidelity to the Hebrew; originality is entirely out 
of the question, and elegance of diction as well as the finer shades of 
idiomatic expression are better supplied by a concert of competent 
judges, than by any individual translator. 


TRANSLATION. 


25. ‘‘ Yeal know that my Redeemer liveth, and ¢Aaé he will stand ¢he 
Last upon the earth, 26. and ¢hough after my skin, even this be broken, 
yet from my flesh shall I see God, 27. Whom I, evez I, shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not a stranger. My reins faint 
away in my bosom.” 

This rendering is submitted on the following grounds: 

Vv. 25. 3) may be either and, or, as for me, yea; for, seems out of 
place. yr followed by a finite verb without »5 occurs Job. xxx. 23; Ps. 
ix. 17. 

7 alive, living, and predicated of 
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1583 might, perhaps, be expressed in orat. dir.so as to read “ my 
Redeemer lives;” there seems to be no grammatical reason against 
making ‘pyro *3N) govern ym the 5 connecting it with 4 and 
affirming both of Yerii-rns may be taken as a substantive, or as an 
adjective with substantive power, either in apposition with ~byi the 


subject of the first clause, or as the independent subject of the second 
clause; perhaps it might be rendered without supplying ¢e; the ad- 
verbial renderings a¢ last, hereafter, at, or in the latter day appear to 
be more or less arbitrary, for in such phrases as af first and at last, 
even where the reference is to the subject, we have the forms: mw2, 


MIND nyiosd, ée.g., Numb. ii. 31: x. 13; 1 Sam. xxix. ii; Dan. 
viii. 3, etc. 

seyny Dp, see Ps, xii. 6; Is. xxx. 10, appears to make good sense, if 
the arising, or standing up, be understood of Job’s deliverance. “ey jy, 


Zéckler says, denotes indisputably the dust of Job’s decayed body; this 
may fairly be questioned, for while in ch. xvii. 16, xx. 11 and xxi. 26 the 
phrase signifies ¢he grave, in xli. 25 it denotes ¢he earth without any 
reference to the grave, also in xxii. 24, and in xxxix. 14 it means sand. 

v. 26. “WM, 2 preposition, not a conjunction; if a conjunction, the 
verb would follow it immediately, cf. xlii. 7; Lev. xiv. 43; it goes there- 
fore with the noun, not with the verb. : 

OP? closely connected with py, might be rendered impersonally; 
the position of sy between the preposition and PSTmEP? renders the 
clause an uncommonly difficult one for translation; the literal rendering, 
of course, is easy enough, viz., ‘‘and after my skin—it shall have been 
broken (or some other word)—this.” But such a rendering seems too 
vague in English; its ruggedness would require too much explanation; 
“this my skin” (Ewald, Del. and Revised Bible) appears objectionable, 
for ¢his may mean that which is under the skin, z. ¢., the whole frame, 
(Tayler Lewis), and this my skin would limit the reference to the skin; 
on the whole, therefore, the reproduction of the abrupt ‘ut pregnant 
Mm‘? may be desirable. 

want the ) admits of being rendered “yet,” if “though” is sup- 
plied, otherwise even may be better than and. 

19 if privative, denotes free from, separate from, without, not with- 
out as opposed to within, but as not having it, cf. xi. 15, xxi. 9; but 
Jrom seems to be the least interpretative rendering, and preserves the 
ambiguity of the original. 

v.27. “Wit relates to mx, while x5 denotes benefit. The whole 


clause is emphatic, as is evident from “YN and %, and in order to bring 
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out the full sense, a rendering stronger than the simple relative might be 
desirable, perhaps, eve I, may suffice. 
1 has been rendered « stranger, a/ienum, although a good meaning 


may be had by translating a/ienus. Taking it as accusative is gram- 
matically correct, and understanding it with Gesenius, Umbreit, Vai- 
hinger, Stickel, Hahn, v. Hoffman and Tayler Lewis (q. v.) in the sense 
of adversarius, appears to me far better than the flat, tautological 
alius. As to the meaning enemy, that also seems to be well established 
by reference to Ps. liv. 5; Is. i. 7: xxix. 5; Ez. xi. g: xxviii. 10: xxx. 12; 
Hos. vii. 9; viii. 7; Obad. 11; compare also Job. xvi. 9. 

yb is rendered faint away, with reference to the use of that word in 


the Authorized Version at Ps. Ixxxiv. 3: cxix. 81. 


II. Summary of an interpretation of the passage. 

I cannot resist the conviction that the passage is decidedly eschatolog- 
ical, and stands out in solitary grandeur as an ancient prophecy, or 
poetic vision of a resurrection. Careful study of the passage, in its 
true connection, the solemnity of its announcement, the abrupt rugged- 
ness of its enunciation, the fiery rapture of its anticipated fulfilment, 
and the general sense of its meaning in ancient and modern times, 
combine to necessitate this view. It is unnecessary to transcribe here 
the history of the interpretation, a very full account of which is given 
in Lange’s Commentary, 4m. Zd. An outline of the ideas intended to 
to be conveyed by the translation submitted may suffice. 

1. Job felt himself irresistibly impelled to utter something so won- 
derful, so unheard-of, so momentous, that he desired it to be put en 
imperishable record in a roll, and as that might be destroyed, engraved 
upon the rock. 

2. It is the announcement of a Redeemer, concerning whom he 
affirms that he is his Redeemer, his Goel, Avenger, Judge and Saviour, 
perhaps the Hero-Messiah, whom he conceives to be eternal, and there- 
fore the survivor of earthly vicissitude and mundane destruction—come 
what may, let universal ruin prevail, He the great Goel is alive for ever- 
more, and will stand upon the dust or the earth, whether that dust be 
only Job’s, or the dust of all whose bodies have returned to earth. 

3. His skin may waste away, the whole bodily organism may be 
destroyed by disease, death, and decomposition, it will not hurt him, for 
he is certain of the beatific vision, in a conscious state, of his God, in 
the body, or out of the body; he shall see God; be his Jody glorified, or 
his soud disembodied, the vision is certain, from the body as a position, 
he looking out, or without a body, without flesh, in some marvellous 
manner he will still see God, and his eyes will behold Him, not as an 
Avenger, not as a stranger, not as an enemy, but as his friend, the 
omnipotence of the Mighty God arrayed on his side. And for the con- 
summation and ultimate enjoyment of that blissful estate he yearns with 
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a longing so intense, he is so carried away, that language seems to fail 
him, and he is almost ready to faint and die. 

These are the ideas which, I believe, lie 72 the passage, and which its 
true exegesis cannot ignore; concerning those that have been carried 
into it, or made out of it, I donot feel called upon to express an opinion. 
The positions taken appear to me to be sustained by weighty authority, 
and while I cannot admit that the passage proves the Christian doctrine 
of the Resurrection, it is certainly the proclamation of a resurrection, 
and even the most divergent renderings of the original,—no matter how 
disguised, weakened, distorted and perverted,—bear their testimony to 
that. Thus much is certain. 


NOTE.—I wish to call attention to the remarkable targumistic addi- 
tion to the book of Job in the LXX.: éypazxtat 02. abtév nade dvact7- 
acabat pe? wy 3 xbptos aviotyoy. It is, of course, the interpolation of 
some diaskenast, drawn from a Syriac version of the LXX. (see Béhl, 
Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel sur Zeit Fesu, etc. Wien, 1873. 
p. 129 sq.), but of dogmatic interest, for it reflects a very ancient view 
of this remarkable passage. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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An Examination of the Use of the Tenses in 


Conditional Sentences in Hebrew. 


BY REV. H. FERGUSON. 


eens 


A conditional sentence may be defined as a compound sentence in 
which the second clause is so limited by the first as to be necessarily 
dependent upon it, while it, in its turn, is equally necessary as explaining 
and completing the sense of the first clause. 

4 The First Clause or Profasis may express 

‘Either a pure condition, i. e., “if I come;” 

i or a femporal limitation, i. e., ‘‘ when I come;” 
or acausal limitation, i.e., “since I am coming;” 
or a concession, z. é., “though I come.” 

This statement, though true in any language, is most evidently so in 
Hebrew: as the language uses the same particles indifferently to express 
any of these relations; accordingly, in this paper, temporal, causal and 
concessive clauses will be considered simply as forms of conditions. 

My intention in this paper is to give, first, a statement of the different 
expedients made use of by the Hebrew to express a condition and con- 
clusion, without regard to the class of the condition; and, secondly, to 
consider what rules may be gathered for the use of the tenses or other 
verbal forms in expressing the various classes of conditions. 


VARIOUS METHODS USED. 


The AZe¢hods used in the Hebrew writings that have come down to 
us, to express a Condition and its Conclusion, are as follows: 


I. 


Without any introductory particle, either (1) by simple juxtaposi- 
tion of the clauses, or (2) after a relative or interrogative expression. 


‘ 


II. 
With the Condition introduced by Waw, 
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III. 


With Condition introduced by a Conditional Particle: 
(a) by cy and its compounds, (6) bys, 
(c) by sy, (2) 55 and its compounds. 

A few words as to the results obtained may, perhaps, properly be 
inserted here, although in anticipation of the examination. 

We shall find that, taking all these methods together, the tense which 
is used most frequently in the a“ clause of a Conditional Sentence is 
the Imperfect. 

Next to it in frequency is the sings Perfect. 

In Conditional Sentences, as in all others, when the verb in either 
clause is the substantive verb, or may be readily supplied from the con- 
text, it is very frequently omitted or its place is suppliéd by yj» or ys 


In asseverations, which in Hebrew are usually expressed by a defect- 
ive form of the Conditional Sentence (é. ¢., with second clause omitted 
by aposiopesis) the Jzperfect is most commonly used. Out of seventy- 
seven instances noted, there are fifty-nine cases of the Jmperfect to 
eleven of the Perfect, and seven in which the verb is not expressed. 

Next in frequency to the Perfect and Jmperfect is the use of a Volun- 
tative form, either one of the modal forms of the Jmperfect or the Jm- 
perative, usually, though not always, without an introductory Particle. 

A quite common use is that of the Modified Perfect (Perfect with 
Waw conversive) introducing the condition. 

The Participile is also frequently found in the first clause, usually after 
a conditional participle. 

Much less frequent is the use of the J#fnitive, either with an intro- 
ductory Particle or with a Preposition. 

An almost anomalous use is also found, a very few times, al the 
Modified Imperfect introducing a condition. 

To analyze results still further, we shall find that in Class I. (without 
any Introductory Particle whatever) the Perfect is the most common 
form; next to it the Voluntative forms; then the Jmperfect; much 
more rarely the Participle and the /nfinitive. 

In Class II. (with 5), which may indeed be considered to differ but 
little in theory from Class I., but which is put as a separate class for 
convenience of examination, the Modified Perfect is the most common 
form. The simple Perfect would stand next to it, and next to that the 
simple Jmperfect. Rarer forms are the Modified Perfect, Voluntative, 
and Participle. 

In Class III. (with an introductory Particle) the Jmperfect is by far the 
most common form in use in the first clause. Next in frequency is the 
Perfect. (As has been mentioned above, the substantive verb is very 
frequently omitted, or its place supplied by yj» or Ps This is espe- 





cially the case in this class.) 
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NoTE.—As in some of the instances cited below, the /ogica/ Protasis 
may seem to be, according to grammatical form, the conclusion instead 
of the condition, it is well to note that this, if it ever occurs, is due to 
the peculiar genius of the Hebrew language and its great capacity for 
inversion. Still, for grammatical purposes, the clause which limits and 
conditions the other clause, whether put first or last, must be considered 
as the Protasis of the conditional sentence, as it presented itself to the 
Hebrew mind. 


Cxass I. Sentences without any Introductory Particle. (1) Simple 
juxtaposition of the clauses. We may have 
1. The Perfect in the Protasis followed in the Afodosis by: 
a. The Perfect, 
é. £4 Prov. xviii. 22: YO NYO AVN sup“ He finds a wife, 
he finds good.” 
b. By the Jmperfect,; 
e.g. 2 Kings v.13: myn N9m -- “DQ “Had the prophet 
said some great thing unto thee, wouldst thou not have done it?’ 
c. By a Voluntative (Fussive or Imperative); 
é. g., Prov. xxv. 16: 395 Soy MNYD was “If thou hast found 
honey, eat (only) enough for thee.” 
a. By an Imperfect with Waw Conversive; 
é. g. Prov. Xi. 2: yop x34 yu ND.“ If (or when) pride com- 
T as Tt tT 
eth, then cometh shame.” 
e. Or the verb in the 4fodosis may be understood and not expressed; 
e. g., Lev. xv. 3: SF ‘Ayr. - Cana s os 
‘Whether his flesh run with his issue, or whether his flesh be 
stopped with his issue, it is his uncleanness.” 
2. The Jmperfect in the Protasis, followed by: 
a. Imperfect; 
65 Bigs ORS Fhe ss ‘bay ie rbvin ‘‘When thou sent- 
est forth thy wrath, it consumed them like stubble.” 
See also Ps. civ. 28: 3'p pyae .- ADA prep>> ++ TER 
“When thou givest them they gather it, when thou openest thy 
hand they are filled with good.” So vv. 29 and 30. 
6. By the Perfect with Waw, 


é. ., Ex. xxxiii. 5: spmea Hee mbps “If I should come in thy 
midst but for one moment I should consume thee.” Also, I 
Kings xviii. 12: FAN TON ‘38 mam“ And when I go away 
from thee, it will come to pass.” 

c. By the Jnperative; 
é. g., Ps. xxvii. 7: NIPS op ninvyaw Hear my voice O 
Lord when I cry.” é 
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3. Voluntative in Protasis, followed by: 
a. An Imperfect; 
é. g., Ps. CXXxix. 9, 10: . . TENN: MIN - MIDWN -- NPS 
“Tf I take (Let me take) the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; even there also shall thy hand 
lead me and thy right hand shall hold me.”—cf. Gen. xlii. 37. 
6. By a Perfect; 
e. g., Psalm xi. 6: "BBY Ry MIDINLATAS  “ If I declare 
them (Let me declare them) and speak of them, they are more 
than can be numbered.” 
‘Isa xxvi.10: .< snb-b2 . + JD) ‘Let favour be shown to 





the wicked, (though favour be shown to the wicked ) he will not 
learn righteousness.” 
c. Or by another Voluntative,; 
é. g., Psalm, \xviii. 2: . . YQUBD.. op? “Let God arise, 
and let his enemies be scattered.” Jf God arises, his enemies 
Shall be scattered.” 2 Kings v.13: : 937065 yor “Wash and 
iT? * 

be clean.” 


4. Participle in Protasis followed in the Afodosis by: 
a. The Imperfect: 


é. g., 2 Kings vii. 2 (also 19): . . mm Gast nivy mm man 
“ Behold, if the Lord opens windows in heaven, shall this thing 
be ?” 

6. The Perfect in the Apodosis; 
é. g., Prov. xiv. 31: . . nr 3320) -. FW: pry 


‘He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker; but he 

who honoureth Him pitieth the needy.” So also xvii. 5, xix. 17. 
c. The Imperfect with Waw Conv.; 

é.g., 2 Kings vi. 5: mapa San “INa oN And when 

one was felling wood, it happened,” &c. : 

5. Infinitive with Preposition in the Protasis, followed by: 

a. The Imperfect; 
e.g. Psalmiv.4: .. ‘SIs Vow; “ The Lord will 
hear me, when I cry unto Him.” 

(2) Instead of the simple juxtaposition of the clauses, we may have in 
the Protasis, a Relative, Indefinite, or Interrogative expression, which 
indicates its conditional character. 

Thus we may have after such expressions as Mam. AY AT. oD. 


IQ» avin ‘ wnn (but with far less variability than under (1) 


since we find only three tense forms in the Profasis, and those with less 
variation in the Afodosis). 
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1. A Perfect in the first clause followed in the Afodosis by: 
a. A Perfect; 
é.g., Eccl. vi. 10: . . Np]: - snvicny = ‘‘ Whatever 
rl,* Tx 7 
hath been hath been named already.” 
6. Or an Imperfect; aie 
é. g., Hosea ix. 6: claph - ; CyapM - - 22h min %D 
“For, behold they have gone away from destruction! Mizraim 
shall gather them. Noph shall bury them.” 
c. Ora Fussive; 
e.g. Fudg. vii. 3: BY TAM) NY Ww “ Whoso is fearful 
and afraid let him return,” &c. 
ad. Ora Participle, 
e.g. 1 Sam.i.28: .. Spy. . amavis myo “All 
T 5 i era Ai | PONE es 
the days that he liveth he shall be lent unto the Lord.” 
Or instead of the Perfect in the first clause, we may have: 


2. An. Imperfect followed by: 
a. Another Imperfect or Modified Perfect 
e. g., Num. xxiii. 3: OA IwTTny ‘And the word that 
He shall show unto me I will tell tee.” 


3. Or a Participle in the Protasis followed by: 
a. A Modified Perfect (with Waw Conv.); 
é. g., 2 Sam. xvii. 9: 2» a ame id SERN AY ABM 
‘Behold, he is hid in some pit or in some other place, and it 
will come to pass,” &c. Here the verb might in form be 


Niphal Perfect, but from the use of the yy it is best to consider 
it a Participle. 


) 


Cuass II. Condition introduced by Waw. 


Besides continuing conditions already introduced in some other man- 
ner, Waw is used independently with almost the force of a conditional 
particle, and may introduce sentences having in the Frofasis, 1. the 
Perfect, 2. the Modified Jmperfect, 3. the Simple Jwperfect, 4. the 
Modified Perfect, 5. the Voluntative,; thus giving much greater variety 
in Protasis than in Class I., but with less corresponding variation in the 
Apodosis. 


1. With Perfect in the Frotasis, followed by: 
a. Another Perfect; 
€. Z., EX. xvi. 22: 09?) Wawa om “And when the sun 
waxed hot, it melted.” i 
This is a very unusual construction, but Gem. xxxiii. 13, xlii. 38, 
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xliv. 22 may be best considered under this head, though the Perfects 
in them may be modified by the Waw. 
6, Or by an Imperfect: 
eg. Lev. x19: . . syvm . . opbzey = “For if I had 
eaten to-day the sin offering, would it have been good in the 
eyes of the Lord?” 
c. Or by a Modified Perfect; 
e.g. Ruthii.g: . . poomy my) “And if thou thirstest, 
thou shalt go to the vessels.” 
2. Modified Imperfect in Protasis is followed in the Apodosis by: 
a. The Perfect; 
e.g 1 Sam. ii. 16: Xb soe)... ON “And if 
29) Ds. 
the man said unto him, &c., then he would say,” &c. 


b, The Modified Imperfect; 
¢. £., Psalm cvii. 25: ** “yy WON" “ He spake, then rose 
the stormy wind. 

¢. The Participle,; 
e.g. Ex. iv. 23: .. INS: - NOM) “And if thou 
refuse to let him go, behold I will slay thy son.” 

3. With Imperfect in Protasis, followed in the Apodosis by: 

a. Another Jmperfect,; 
é. g., Ezek, xvi. 55: pop AS): - un ete yor 
mArawn .- “‘When thy sisters, Sodom and her daughters, 


¢ 


shall return to their place, and when Samaria and her daugh- 
ters return to their place, then thou and thy daughters shalt 
return to your place.” 

b. By a Voluntative; ‘ 
é. £., Ps. Ixxvii. 4b: NT ALON) mmivs “When my spirit 
is overwhelmed I will complain.” 

c. By a Modified Perfect; 

é.g., Deut. xxx. 8,9: .. ymin, ae Ayow, awn MAS) 
“If thou shalt return and obey the voice of the Lord ..... 
then the Lord thy God shall make thee plenteous,” &c. 

ad. By aa second clause in which the verb is understood; 

e.g. Ps. exxxix. 11: sysyp se moody). any “CIEL say, 
surely darkness shall cover me, then the night is light about 
me.” 


4. The Modified Perfect in Protasis. 


This is of the most common occurrence of all forms of conditional 
sentences with Waw. We may have in the Afodosis either: 
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a. Another Modified Perfect, which is the usual construction. 
e.g., Gen. xliv.29: DAI -- ean “And if ye take 
this one also, and mischief befall him, then shall ye bring down 


my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave.” 
6. An Imperfect, 


é. g., Neh. i. 9: CyapN -- crew) -- cmsy: “But if 
ye return to me, and keep my commandments though, &c. .. yet 
from thence will I gather them.” 

5. The Voluntative in Protasis: 

a. Verb omitted in second clause; 
é. gy Ps. CXXxix. 8b: 2430 Upyi mys: ‘If I make Sheol my 
id : PE olla 
bed, behold Thee!” 
The verb in the ?rofasis is sometimes omitted, or instead of it we find 
w? OF PR. In the Afodosis we may have: 
a. An Jmperfect; 
e g., Amos iii. 4: % pS Ay -- seven“ Will a lion roar 
SP) Te Nt 
in the forest if he have no prey?” 
b. A Fussive; 
€. 8. Prov. iii. 28: DS WN - - synn-by “Say not to thy 
neighbor, go and come again and to-morrow I will give, if thou 
hast it with thee.” 
e. g.. 2 Sam. xiii. 26: . x7 nov. . “And Absalom 
said, ‘If not, let Amnon, my brother, come with us.’ ”* 
c. A Perfect; 
e.£. Fud. vi.13: JMSyy - - ves “If the Lord be with us 
why hath all this come upon us?” 

CLass HI. More commonly, however, conditional sentences are in- 
troduced by special particles Oy, 5, ‘x, yb and its compound a) or 
nod, and sbe. Of these particles, my , 1D and ‘sj may introduce any 
kind of condition, 95 and its compounds are used when the condition is 
viewed as impossible or as contrary to reality. 


There is great diversity in the use of tenses after these particles, 
although the vast majority of instances fall under only a few heads. 
The Jmferfect is the favorite tense in the Profasis; and the Modified 
Perfect (Relatively progressive Perfect, bezuglich fortschreitendes Per- 
Jectum), the favorite tense in the Afodosis when the supposition is a 
simple one. 





*A better reading in this passage would be x) “And would that 
now my brother Aranon,” &c. 
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The Perfect is, however, frequently found in the Profasis in cases 
where it is difficult at first sight to detect any reason for prefering it to 
the Jmperfect; usually, however, it refers to the completion of the con- 
dition either in past time or in future time viewed as past from the 
standpoint of the second clause. 

The use of the Perfect in Protasis is much more common after Oy 


than after 95 


=’ 


and is the most common use after 35 and its compounds. 


The /nfinitive construct is also found in the Proéasis after Oy, in 


simple suppositions, and may be followed in the Afodosis by either 
Perfect or Imperfect as required. Zhis use, however,is very rare. 
The Participle is found in the Profasis several times after OY, *D 


and 95. It is most frequently followed in the Apodosis by the Volun- 
tative (Fussive or Imperative), butalso by /mperfect with s, Imperfect, 


or by another Participle. : 
In asseverations My and yx) Cy are used, with the respective signifi- 


cations of surely not and surely, with an ellipsis of second clause, 
which may be supplied as ‘‘God do so to me and more also,” or other 
form of imprecation. This second clause is sometimes expressed. 

In this use the /mperfect most commonly occurs, but also the Perfect 
several times, and in several instances the verb is omitted, or its place 
supplied by yy» or ys: 


Often the verb in the Pro¢asis has to be understood. Its place is 
sometimes supplied, as above mentioned, by yj or ys: but frequently 


it is simply omitted. With this use in the Protasis, the Afodosis most 
commonly will have either an /mperfect (or Modified Perfect) or a 
Voluntative (Cohortative, Fussive, Imperative.) The Perfect and the 
Participle are, however, also found, (though rarely). 


The Compound Particle Gy 1D presents some difficult constructions. 


It may frequently be rendered “dt tf,” or “for if,” or “that if,” or 
“unless,” in all of which cases the conditional character is apparent; 
but it frequently, also, seems to lose its conditional force, and to become, 
when used with nouns, a preposition with the meaning of “ excepi,” 
“save,” and when used with verbs will have the sense of “d?,” “only”; 
z. é., strongly adversative like the German “sondern.” 


In the first of these cases, when used with nouns, it is only necessary 
to understand the substantive verb as omitted, or to supply the verb 
which follows, and the conditional character will be clear, and the force 
and value of the particle will be apparent; ¢. ¢., Gen. xxxix.6: “And 
he (Potiphar) knew not ought he had save (y=) the bread which he 


did eat."—This is equal to ‘‘he knew not ought he had except (but if) 
tt were the bread,” &c., or “unless ke knew the bread.” 
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But when Qy7 > appears before a verb, and the conditional charac- 


ter is not apparent, it will be necessary to resort to an ellipsis to explain 
the use of the particle. Thus we have in er. vii. 22, 23: ‘For I 
spake not to your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt offerings 
or sacrifices; but (ON >) this thing commanded I them,” &c. Here 


the ellipsis to be supplied will perhaps be ‘“ But (if or when) I 
gave them any commands, this I commanded them.” So also in Fere- 
miah xvi. 14,15: ‘Therefore, behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that it shall no more be said, The Lord liveth that brought up the chil 
dren of Israel out of the land of Egypt; but (Ry->) The Lord liveth 


that brought up,” &c. Here also there is evidently an ellipsis to be 
supplied; ‘but if, or when, (anything of the kind is said, it shall be 
said) The Lord liveth,” &c. 

The presence of Dy cannot be purposeless, and the particle, at some 


period at least of the history of the language, must have had a sen- 
sible value, though it is not necessary to suppose that the Hebrews 
were very conscious of any special force at the comparatively late 
period in which the books of the Old Testament were written. In 
some instances Qyn>D can hardly be distinguished from »5, ¢. g.,2 Sam. 


xv. 21, Prov. xxiii. 17, Fer. xxxi. 30. 
Cuass III. First Clause introduced by a Conditional Particle (Cy, 
oyna. oD, wd fod, soy) 
a. When introduced by py 


1. We have most commonly the Jmperfect in the Protasis followed 
by: 
a. The Modified Perfect; 


é. g., Gen, xviii. 26: IMS) °° NYoN CS“ If I find fifty 
righteous men in Sodom, I will spare the whole place for their 
sake.” 


So most frequently, when the verb is the first word in the second 
clause. When any other word intervenes, we have 
b. The Imperfect; 
é. 4 Gen. xviii, 28, e¢ passim: SYox OX MTN ND “I will 
not destroy it if I find forty and five.” 
. ¢. The Perfect may also stand in the second clause, though rarely 


found: 

ie, Fe ON yy .. top s> .. coe 
ay lee. > 

“py -. “py? nod .. cx ‘Except the Lord build the 


house, the builders of it will have labored in vain upon it. Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman will have watched in 
vain.” 
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ad. Very rarely the Modified Imperfect; 

é. g. Ps. lix. 16b: anon spate nd Cx “If they be not satis- 
fied, they remain all night.” 

e. Frequently a Voluntative (Cohortative, Fussive or Imperative); 
e. g., Ps. cxxxvii. 5: DWM « - TNIWy os “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its cunning.” So 
also v. 6, and frequently. 

Here the verb is Fussive,; for Jmperative, which is a rarer con- 


struction, vide $00. xxxiii. 5: n32nn p> Aw wa bain cx 
“If thou art able to answer me, set (thy words) in order before me, 
stand up.” (Here also belong second clauses with >| nd). 
J. With Participle in the second clause (rare); 
e.8, Fer. ii. 22: OAD) - - WODDM-ON wD “For though 
thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much sope, yet thine 


iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God.” 
g. Without any verb expressed in second clause, : 
e.g., Ps. exxxix. 8: FS Cy Dwr posoS “ If I ascend 
MIS GY Clo Posy Gs 
un to heaven, Thou art there.” So also, though not so fre- 
quently, with yx or py e.g, Zs. viii. 20: . © NY xo-cx 
5 PS Ws “To the law and the testimony, if they speak not 
according to this word, they are of those for whom is no morn- 
ing.” 
h. With second clause omitted by Aposiopesis; 
e.g., Ex. xxxii. 328: SipR-oy mmy) “And now, if Thou wilt 


forgive their sins——. 
2. Perfect in the Protasis: 

a. With Perfect or Modified Imperfect in the second clause (rare) ; 
e.g., Ps. \xxiii. 15. Perfect: 22 -- Mes cy “Tf Lhad 
said, ‘I will speak thus,’ behold I should have offended against 
the generation of thy children.” 

Ps.\.18. Modified Imperfect: yr. ++ STON “When 


thou sawest a thief, then consentedst thou with him.” 
b. With Modified Perfect or Imperfect in second clause; 

e. g., Deut. xxi. 14. Modified Perfect: YOM -- xo-ox mn) 
mandy “And it shall come to pass, if thou hast no delight in 
her, that thou shalt send her away,” &c. 

Num, xxxii. 17. Imperfect. Wk i) yon ‘OTN 
Diw’an-as “But we will go armed before the children 


of Israel, until we have brought them to their place.” 
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c. With Voluntative (Fussive and Imperative) in second clause; 
é.g., Gen. xviii. 3. Fussive: San xs - + NED STON 
“If now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away from 
thy servant.” Gen. 1. 4., Imperative... NOW ONNSD NOS 
“If now I have found favor in thy sight, place now thy hand,” 
&c. 

ad. Without any verb expressed in second clause, : 

é. g., Prov. xxx. 32. Verb omitted: 7 myerce} ee 22°08 

:mp> “If thou hast done foolishly in lifting up thyself, or if 
we 

thou hast thought evil, (lay) thy hand upon thy mouth.” 

Prov. xxiv. 14>: (yy DN3O tx) “When thou hast found 

it, then is there a reward.” 

é. Second clause omitted by Afosiopesis ; 

é. £., Gen. XXX. 27: PIVD JT OMNYO NITES “If now I have 
found favour in thy sight” (‘do as I request,” understood). 


3. With Infinitive in the Protasis (rare): 

a. With Perfect in second clause, 
e.g. Fob. ix. 27,28: .. wT -- Win “ws cs “If! 
say, I will forget my sorrows, I will leave off my complaints and 
comfort myself; I am afraid of all my sorrows: I know that thou 
wilt not hold me innocent.” v. Ewald (Ausfihrl. Lehrbuch) p. 
850. ; 

5. With Imperfect in second clause; 
bs Lun 2 Sam. ili, 13: Wi: - CSD + ALM > “Thou 
shalt not see my face unless thou bringest back Michal the 
the daughter of Saul.” 


4. With Participle in Protasis: 
a. With Imperfect in second clause; 
e.g. Fudg.xi.g: ... TITS 1338 - + CAS DDwe-oy 


“If ye bring me back to fight with the children of Ammon * * 
shall I be your head?” 


6. With Voluntative in second clause; 
e.g. Fob. xxxi. 9, 10: Fussive. . . }2en - - HH] ox 
“If my heart hath gone aside aftera woman . . . then let 
my wife grind for another.” 


Num. xi. 15: Imperative. .. N21 QI00 - - My "ms N2D-CN 
nn 823 0 “If thus Thou art about to do to me, slay 


me, I pray thee, at once.” 
c. With Participle in second clause (rare); 











5. 


i) 


6. 
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e. Zu, Fer. XXvi. 15: =>) ab) cas - - Chs One ts “But 
know ye for certain, that if ye put me to death, ye shall be bring- 
ing innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon this city,” &c. 


In Asseverations, where the second clause is understood, we find: 


a. With Imperfect in Protasis (frequent), 


é. g., Gen. xiv. 23: (QN=n0?) ei MPS7ay) -- DOMMoS «| 
will not (take) from a thread to a shoe latchet, and I will not 
take of anything that is thine.” 

e.g. Gen, xxiv. 38: (¥> Dy—surely) pn .. Svos “Thou 
shalt surely go to my father’s house and my tribe.” 


. With Perfect in Protasis (not so common); 


é. g., 1 Sam. xvii. 55: (y=no?) Day os “And Abner said, 
May thy soul live, O King, I do not know.”=fresent. 

e.g. Fer. xv. 11: (sd Cx=surely) AYIA xiocos =“ The 
Lord said, ‘ Verily, it shall be well with thy remnant; verily, I 


will cause the enemy to treat thee well, in the time of evil and in 
the time of affliction.’"—/uture. 


e. g., 2 Kings ix. 26: (w> py=surely) .. 1s): xo-ox 
moby “Surely, I have seen yesterday the blood of Naboth and 


the blood of his sons, saith the Lord; and I will requite thee in 
this plat, saith the Lord.”"=Zasz. 

. With yf in the Profasis (rare); 
e. g., 1 Kings xvii. 12: (QN=anot) yynr>-wroy .. “And 
she said, ‘As the Lord thy God liveth, I have not a cake,’” &c. 


Veré in the Protasis omitted: 


a. With yj or is in Protasis, 
(a1) With Jmperfect in second clause; 


'e. g., 2 Kings ii. 10: OM re) pS"cR) “but if not, it shall not be.” 


(a2) With Modified Perfect in second clause; 


e.g. Gen. xliv. 26: 9355 .. wrrox “If our youngest 


brother be with us, then will we go down.” 


5. With Fussive or Imperative in the second clause; 


e.g. Fudges ix, 15: SON) - + 3H pecs) “But if 
not, let fire come forth from the bramble and devour the:cedars 
of Lebanon.” 


e. g., Gen. xxiv. 49: (with Participle) pripy cou" cy Any) 
% yvin . . “And now if ye are those who will do favour 


and truth to my master, tell me.” 





é.2 Verbin second clause omitted. 
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c. With Modified Imperfect (very rare); 

¢. £., Fob. xxxiii. 23,24: . . AWM - - wero “If 
pel Teg) a> 

there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, one of a thousand, 

to shew unto man his uprightness; then he is gracious unto him 


and saith, ‘ Deliver him from going down to the pit: I have found 
a ransom.’” 


. With Participle in second clause (rare); 

.g., Gen. xxx. 1: 3°358 AY ps ty) “ And she said to 
tt tT a oi 

Jacob, Give me my children, or if not I shall die.” 


Without any verd (or yfr or ps) in Protasis: 

With Imperfect in second clause; 

e.g., Lev. xxv. 51: Imperfect. ay . . “yroy “And if 
there be yet many years, according to them shall he give again 


the price of his redemption out of the money he was bought 
for.” 


2 ¢. g., Lev. xxvii. 4: Modified Perfect. Mn) SD ASP3 Cy} 


“But if it be a female, then shall thy estimation be thirty 
shekels.” 


. With Perfect in second clause (rare); 

é.g., Hosea xii. 12: NADP. . YH. ia Soy “If 
=! : SS de GS 

there is (idolatry) iniquity in Gilead, surely they are vanity; they 

sacrifice bullocks in Gilgal, yea their altars are as heaps in the 


furrows of the fields.” cf. Gen. xxiii. 13; Nahum i. 12. 
. With Voluntative in second clause; 


é.g.1 Chron. xii. 176: (Fussive) .. ws .. ypsard-oyy 
omg “ But if (it be) to betray me to my enemies, seeing there 
is no wrong in my hands, the God of our fathers look thereon 
and judge.” 
é. £., Gen. xiii. 11: (Jmperative.) wy ANT NSDS }2"CN 
“if it must be so now, do this.” 
é.g., Gen. xiii. 9: (Cohortative.) POVTOY) As) SNownrcy 
:m>sniyy) ‘if to the left, then I will go to the right; but if to 
Tree : 

the right, then I will go the left.” 

. With Participle in second clause, 
é. £. 1 Sam. xxvi. 19: OF OAS CINTA °32 Cy} “But if 
it be the children of men, cursed be they before the Lord.” 

.t Second clause understood; 


e.g., Gen. xiii, 16: ops odsqy cD . . No-oy)—“And if 
Hee - ri ae 
not (J swear) as Pharaoh liveth, that ye are spies.” 
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é. Z., 1 Sam, xv. 17: mS -- WNT + - ABS jop-cs wba 


“And Samuel said, ‘When thou wast little in thy sight, wast 
thou not made head over the tribes of the children of Israel ?’” 


C. With ellipsis of first clause after Dx 5D 


a. With Imperfect in second clause; 
€. £4, Gen. Xv. 4: wy NIN TPYNY SY? “Ws cx7> “ This 
shall not be thine heir, but (if when thou hast an hei:) he who 
springs from thy loins, he shall be thine heir.” 

6. With Perfect in second clause; 
€. £4 Fer. vii. 23: oMMY - - - OND “But this thing I 
commanded them, saying.”—* But (if I commanded, which I 
did) this thing I commanded, saying—” 

c. With Imperative in second clause, 
é. g., Is, \xv. 18: 9599) Wy-oN™D “But (when ye rejoice) 
rejoice forever in that which I create.” 

ad. With Participle in second clause; 
e.g. 2 Kings xvii. 40: : Oy OM - - Ox Dp “But they 

k 1, > 

did not hearken, but (whatever they did, they did after their 
former manner.”) ' 

é. Without any verb expressed in the second clause; 
e.g. Ps. i.2: Sypm ~ AND CRD “But (when he takes 


delight) his delight is in the law of the Lord.” 


Occasionally we meet with compound conditional sentences which 
combine two or more of the above mentioned constructions. A striking 
instance of this is given in $00. viii. 4-6, where we have a triple condi- 
tion with a single conclusion: (1) Perfect and Modified Imperfect, (2) 
Imperfect, (3) verb omitted. Conclusion, Jmperfect. Cf. also Fob. 
xxxi. 16-22, 38-40. 5; 

Fob. viii. 4-6: .. “NW ANTON - - enbum baxen -. OS 
Coy RUD +. AR AWD Ares yon “Hf thy 
children have sinned against Him, and He have cast them away in the 
hand of their transgression ;” 

“If thou wouldst seek unto God betimes, and make thy supplication 
to the Almighty;” 

“If thou wert pure and upright; surely now would He awake for 
thee, and make the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous.” 


2 
Condition introduced by D 


1. With Jmperfect in the Protasis: 
a.x With Modified Perfect in second clause, 
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é.g., Gen. xii. 12: AQNY - - ANTPT™D AM) “And when 
the Egyptians see thee, it will come to pass that they will say,” 
&e. 

.2 With Imperfect in second clause; 

é. Geniv.t2: . . AOricND «~~ “iaymop “When thou 
tillest the ground, it shall no more yield thee its strength.” 

5. With Perfect in the second clause; 

6. g., Fs. M12: + ° yond > .. pT mNia “By this 
I know that thou favourest me when mine enemy doth not 
triumph against me.” 

c. With Voluntative in second clause; : 
é.£. 2 Kings xviii. 32: (Fussive.) PPD .- wownnde 
“Hearken not to Hezekiah when he persuadeth you, saying—.” 
e. g., Is. xxx, 21: (Imperative. soypwn oD \PyND *DiD105 
“This is the way, walk ye in it, whether ye turn to the right 
hand or whether ye turn to the left.” 

a. With Participle in second clause; 


e.g Zech. vii.6: Ddsen cay NO AWN 7) ON 7D) 
scq’nva omy) ‘And when ye ate and when you drank, were 
LT IS 


ye not eating, and were ye not drinking,” &c. 


Perhaps, however, this should be considered as an instance under the 
next subdivision, of verb omitted in second clause, considering oboan 
and o°pyin as predicates. 





e.g. Fer. xiv.12: (Participle with yy.) yyw %33°8 WS) 1D 
oyna . . dy) “Though they fast, I will not hear 
3) ge 8 Cte 
their cry, and though they offer burnt offering and oblation I will 
not accept them.” 
e. Without any verb expressed in the second clause; 
@.£4 Fer. xii, 1: JVI - - ARN pay Righteous art 
thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee.” 
So Mal. i. 8: (With re) + WA DY DT PS - - PWIND 
yyyps “ But if ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil? 
pe i 
and if ye offer the lame and the sick, is it not evil?” 
J. Second clause omitted; 
@.2., Is. xxxvi. 7: wn - + ON 7D) “But if thou say to 
me, we trust in the Lord our God, (/ reply) Is it not He, whose 
high places, and whose altars, Hezekiah has taken away?” 
With Perfect in Protasis: 
a. With Perfect or Modified Imperfect in the second clause; 
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é. g., Ps. xxxii. 3: (Perfect) .. Spal ‘AWA ID “When I 
kept silence, my bones waxed old, through my roaring al! the 
day long.” 

é. g., Gen. vi.1,2: (Modified Imperfect.) yo. . Sam one 


'“And it came to pass, when men began to multiply upon the 
face of the earth, that (07 and) daughters were born unto them; 
and (or that) the B’ne Elohim,” &c. 

6. With Imperfect in second clause; 
e. g., Is. xliii. 20: (Jmperfect.) (rare). .ANIND -- WWM 
“The beast of the field shall honour me, the dragons and the 
owls, because (de¢/er when) I give (=shall have given) waters in 
the wilderness, and rivers in the desert, to give drink to my 
people, my chosen.” 

c. With Fussive; 
é.g., Gen, xlix. 6: (Fussive.) .. snnn$s .. Sond 

“iwo-py +. UD +. OD -- “O my soul, come not into 
their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou 
united: because in their anger they slew men, and in their self- 
will they houghed oxen.” (A. V., “ digged down a wall.”) 

a. Without any verb expressed in second clause, 
é. g., Ps. ciii. 16: 133°8) 5 SAMY m3 “For as soon as 
the wind passeth over it, it is not.” 
é.g., Ezek, xiv. 21: sandy -- DAN “ Thus saith the Lord 





God, How much more when I send my four sore judgments upon 
Jerusalem, the sword and the famine, the noisome beast and 
the pestilence?” 
3. With Participle in Protasis (rare): 
a. With Perfect in second clause (rare); 

eg. Fer. xliv. 19: .. JOM -- wey -- ope MIND 
“And when we burned incense to the queen of heaven, and 
poured out drink offerings unto her, did we make her cakes to 
worship her, and pour out drink offerings unto her, without our 
men?” 


4. With no verb expressed in Proéasis: 
a. With Modified Imperfect in second clause; 
€. 8, Hos. xi.1: \M3TIN) bye [y) °D “‘ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him.” 


5. With Jmperfect in second clause; 
6. £5 Fosh, xvii. 18: % bm 22°) - - wyn “For 
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thou shalt drive out the Canaanite, because he hath chariots of 
iron, and because he is strong.” 
c. With Fussive or Imperative in the second clause, 
é. §, Prov, xxiii. 22: (Fussive.) AYP nomn->y; “And be 
That ° Tv ek 
not ashamed of thy mother when she is old.” 
This may also be Perfect, 3d sing., fem., instead of the adjective. 
e.g. Fob. xxxvi. 18: (Fussive.) paws WYO Fata) 
a ee Pe |e Vt 
sarod 3ps-a9) “If there be anger, lest he turn thee aside 
{ lied ra v TT: 
by punishment, then let not a great ransom turn thee away.” 
(A very difficult passage, but perhaps so best translated.) 
é. g., Prov. xix. 18:  (dJmperative.) mpn prnD 722 78 
Ruins wo eee 
“‘Chasten thy scn, while there is hope.” cf. 1 Kings xviii. 27. 


Condition introduced by ‘yy 
1. With Perfect in the Protasis: 
a. With Modified Perfect or Imperfect in the second clause; 
e. g., Lev. xxv. 49>: 35999) Sp mypwresy— “Or if his hand 
wees Tt St Pe. A 
attains to it, then he may redeem himself.” 
é. £., Ex. xxi. 36: (Imperfect.) .. pdyr oby = PSS 
“Or if it be known that the ox hath used to push in time past, 
and his owner hath not kept him in, he shall surely pay ox for 
ox, and the dead shall be his own.” 
2. With Imperfect in Protasis: 
a. With Imperfect in second clause, 
é. £ Ezek. xiv.17,18: 17, . . . SON DIG IS 
18, sbeyy Nb 
“Or if I send a sword upon the land, &c. Though these three 


men were in it, as I live, saith the Lord, they shall deliver neither 
sons nor daughters.” 


“ 


Condition introduced by 4, or one of its compounds sb or sds 
1. With Perfect in the Protasis: 
a. With Imperfect in second clause; 
e.g. Deut. xxxii. 29: 9yp— . . s>4yD yon “If they 
3, RP Shar aT 


were wise they would understand this, they would consider their 
latter end.” 
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With Second or Modified Perfect in second clause: 

e.g. Micah ii. ut: pom). . op. . o> “IE a oman 
walking in the spirit and falsehood do lie, ‘I will prophesy 
unto them of wine and strong drink,’ then shall he be the 
prophet of this people.” ; 

b. With Perfect or Modified Imperfect in the second clause; | 
e.g. Is.i.g: (Perfect.) WHT.) +. Thin -- aby 
“If the Lord of Hosts had not left us a small remnant, we 
should be as Sodom, and should be made like unto Gomorrha.” ' 
€. 8. Is. xlviii, 18: (Modified Imperfect.) > . . HWP oy) | 
“If thou hadst hearkened to my commandments, then had thy 
peace been as a river,” &c. 

c. Without any verb expressed in the second clause, q 
e.g. 1 Sam, xiv. 30: bax by nid °D Fy “How much more | 
if the people had to-day eaten of the spoil of their enemies that 
they found.” : 

ad. With second clause omitted by Afosiopesis; | 
e.g. Ps. xxvii. 13: “AIONA NdYS “If [had not trusted to see 

JOR Nz 





the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living!” 
é. g., Num, xx. 3: aD AP} sy “And if we had died with our 


brethren before the Lord —!"—utinam. 


2. With Imperfect in the Protasis: ; i 
a. With Second Perfect in second clause; 
€. 8 Gen. 1.15: Sy Dein) «+ Ae 95 “If perchance 
Joseph should hate us, he will requite to the uttermost to us all 
the evil which we did unto him.” 

Perhaps this should be rather rendered as an Afosiopesis=“ If per- 
chance Joseph should hate us, and certainly requite us all the evil we 
did unto him—! !” but the rendering given is to be preferred. 

6. Second clause omitted; 
e. g., Gen. xvii. 18: spe mm bayou? y> “If only Ish- 
mael might live in thy presence.” 


3. With Fussive or Imperative in the Protasis: 
Second clause omitted by Aposiopesis; { 
é.g., Gen, Xxx. 34: (Fussive.) S372 wT sb yr “ And 

wee ON, J 
Laban said, Behold, if it may be as thou hast said!”—would that 
it may be as thou hast said. 
é.g., Gen. xxiii. 13: (Jmperative.) wow 5 “Would that | 
me ; Hy 
thou wouldst hear me.” “ Oh, hear me.” “Only hear me.” ; 
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4. Without any verb in Protasis: 
a. With Perfect in second clause, 
e. g., Num, xxii. 29: SPOIL AYOD - - we 45 “If only 
there were a sword in my hand, surely then had I killed thee”; 
or “If only there were a sword in my hand! (Ajosiopesis) 
For then had I killed thee.” 
5. With Participle in the Protasis: 
a. With Imperfect in second clause, 


é. g. 2 Sam. xviii. 12 (q'ri): mbyig Nd - - bps ‘aay yb) “And 
the man said unto Joab, though I should weigh upon my hand a 
thousand shekels, I would not put forth my hand against the 
king’s son.” 
5. Without any verb expressed in the second clause, 
é. £2 Sam. xix.7 (q'ri): EMM ++ 1372)°0 cbvias oD 
wisp “ For this day I perceive that if Absalom had lived, 
and all of us had died, then it would have pleased thee well.” 
vy 
This Particle is found only in the late books of Esther and Ecclesi- 


astes, and but only once in each, and is connected with the Perfect in 
both clauses. 


e.g., Esth. vii. 4b: oWAMM IDA) «- dy) “And if we 
had been sold for slaves and bondwomen, I would have kept 
silence.” 

yay 


This Particle which is usually to be translated ‘ Zerchance,” “ per- 
adventure,” is used in Num, xxii. 33 with the force of sb , which is in 


in all probability the correct reading (v. Ewald—Lehrbuch S. 805, N.2), 
which has been changed into our present text by a copyist’s error. The 
passage is as follows: 


DMM «ANID -- APD - + ANE shay 
“If she had not turned aside from before me, surely now would I 
have killed thee and saved her alive.” 
Examples like Gea. xxvii. 12, Fosh. ix. 7, Js. xlvii. 12, Hosea viii. 7 
belong to Class I., the indirect question supplying the conditional force 


to the first clause. In Amos v.15, Fer. xxi. 2, Gen. xvi. 2 no condi- 
tional force is apparent. 
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PART II. 
HOW THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CONDITIONS ARE 
EXFRESSED. 


From the examples cited and those contained in the tables, we may 
draw the following conclusions: 

That the tenses are used, not arbitrarily, but in accordance with their 
nature, and always with the proper force. 

Hence, if the special force in the condition is upon the verbal idea 
itself, with no reference to time, the /m#ferfect, or one of its modifica- 
tions, the Cohortative, Fussive or Imperative will be used. 

When the time of the condition is emphasized, if it be /w¢ure, the 
Imperfect is the usual tense; but in Prophetic language, the Perfect, 
according to a well-known rule, may be found in its place. 

If present, the Perfect or Participle will be generally used. 

If stress be laid in any degree upon the completion of the condition, 
or of the action expressed by the verb in the conditional clause, the 
Perfect will be used. 

There are in Hebrew, as in other languages, four main classes of 
conditions, to which nearly every example may be referred: 

I. The first class assumes the condition to be real and actual. 
II. The second class assumes the condition to be probable. 

III. The third class makes no assumption in regard to the probability 
of the condition, and is merely indefinite. 

IV. The fourth class views the condition as impossible and as con- 
trary to reality. 


These conditions are usually introduced by a conditional particle, 
such as ON, °D, ‘SN, y5 (and its compounds shy or xd and ay), 
and 4; sometimes by an interjection, as J) ABMs or by an interroga- 
tive expression, yy, MQ» oF by an indefinite relative, as “wy , &e.; 
or may also simply be expressed by the juxtaposition of the clauses, 
without or with the copula. 


When introduced by a regular conditional particle, we find the fol- 
lowing uses of the various tenses and verbal forms: 


The Jmperfect. 


This tense is used mainly in conditions when the result is regarded as 
probable, or at least indefinite. Thus: 

1. If the condition imply probability, we shall usually find the Jm- 
perfect in the Protasis, followed by the Perfect with Waw conversive 
in the Afodosis, if the verb stand the first word in the clause; but if 
any words intervene, the Jmerfect will be used instead. Sometimes, 
though rarely, the Jmperfect stands first: 





~ SF ee 
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¢. g., 2 Kings vii. 4b: 2239) WNYC) WM aT cR If 
they save us alive, we shall live (Jmferfect), but if they kill us, we 
shall die” (Perfect with Waw). 


2. Soalsoin all laws and commands we have the same construc- 
tion: 

é. £. Ex. xxii. 7: IAP 2337 N¥D xo-cx “Tf the thief be not 
found, then shall the master of the house be brought unto Hae- 
lohim,” &c. (Modified Perfect.) 

é. £. Ex. xxii. 6: ayy oby* BM NYorTCY “If the thief be 
found, he shall pay double,” (Jperfect). 

3. When the condition is Arodadle or indefinite, and the second 
clause contains a declaration of purpose, we have the same construc- 
tion: 

@. g., Gen. xviii. 26: Sype7oy and ‘nNy?) “ If I find fifty 
righteous men in Sodom, I will spare the whole place for their 
sake.” (Perfect with Waw.) 

é.g., Gen. xviii. 28: SYMON MMW nd *T will not destroy 
it if I find five and forty there.” (Jmperfect.) 

In any of these cases the Jmperfect may be replaced by a Volunta- 
tive: 

é.g., Fob. xxxi. 16-18 (Fussive); Ps. xlix. 17 (Fussive); Deut. 
xii. 14 (Jmperative); Is. xxi. 12 (Imperative); Hab. ii. 3> (Impera- 
tive), et passim. 

4. - When the hypothesis is z#definite and the conclusion merely con- 
sidered Jossible, or when the supposition is extremely imzprodaédle, but 
yet Jossible (Class Ill.), the Jmperfect is usually found in both clauses: 

e. £4 Fob. viii. 5, 6: poy Ty AMD +. BONN. - nw -- ox 
‘If thou wouldst seek unto God betimes, and make thy supplica- 
tion to the Almighty,——surely now he would awake for thee, 
and make prosperous the dwelling of ‘thy righteousness.” So also 
xxii. 24, li. 53; Zs. i. 18, x. 22; Amos ix. 2, 3; Obad. 4; Hos. ix. 12 
(Perfect with 5); Ezek. xviii. 5; Had. i. 5; Ps. xxiii. 4; Amos v. 22; 
1 Sam. xx. 9, &c. 

In one case, at least, we have a Participle in the second clause: 

é. 8. Fer. ii. 22: OAD -- (DW) - - YRIN-ON D “If though 
thou wash thee with nitre, and take unto thee much sope, yet 
thine iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God.” 

The verb in the second clause may be here, as elsewhere replaced by 
PN—+ 8 Js. viii. 20, Fer. xv. 1. 


5. The Jmperfect is also used in conditions of facé (Class I.), where 
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the conclusion is regarded as imminent; but this is not a usual form of 
construction: 
e. g., Prov. iii. 34: “Though he scorneth the scorners, yet he 
giveth grace to the lowly.” 
e.g. Eccl. ii. 3: + “If the clouds be full of rain, they empty them- 
selves upon the earth.” 
It is very unusual to find a Perfect in the conclusion after an Jmper- 
fect in the Protasis. Instances, however, occur: 
é. g., Num. xxxii. 23: (Class II.): oxen man > pwyn xo-ox 
“But if ye will not do so, behold ye have (ye shall have) sinned 
against the Lord.” Cf. Ps. xli. 12, Zs. i. 12, Lam. iii. 8, Mal. i. 4. 
Still more unusual is it to find the Jmperfect with Waw conv. in the 
second clause, but see 
Ps. lix. 16: yoy “If they are not satisfied, then they remain all 
night.” 
As noticed in Part I., the verb in the secc td clause may be under- 


stood (if it is the substantive verb, or the same that has been used in the 
Protasis), or its place may be supplied by yj or PR: 


The entire second clause may be omitted by Afosiopesis, when the 
sense may be supplied from the context. 

In such cases the class of condition must be determined by the verb 
in the Profasis and by the context. 

NOTE.—The Jmferfect in both clauses may also express the condition 
viewed as contrary to reality, but this is rare, and when found should 
be considered simply as a poetic or rhetorical expansion of the use in 
the condition implying mere Jossibility: 

6. £5 Fer. xxxi. 36: . . INDW wrty “ If those ordinances 
depart from before me, saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel shall 
cease from being.a nation before me for ever.” So also v. 37. 


The Perfect in the Protasis. 


This use, which is the prevalent one in Arabic, is not so common in 
Hebrew, and would seem to have become disused after having once 
existed. (Cf. Ewald Lehrob. p. 858.) 

In most, if not all, of the instances in which it is used, the special 
force of the tense (viz., the completion of the action) may be discovered: 

1. It is found with the Modified Perfect or the Imperfect in the 
Apodosis, also not infrequently with the Voluntative. 

2. Itis also found frequently with the Perfect, more rarely with the 
Modified Imperfect in the second clause. 

3. Rarely also with the verb of the second clause omitted, or with an 
Abposiopesis of the clause itself. 
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It is normally used in conditions, in which the idea expressed by the 
verb is conceived of as completed either in the fast, present, or in 
what still is /s¢ure but which will be Aresent or Jast when the con- 
dition is realized. 

It is the most common construction after »5 and its compounds, which 
introduce conditions contrary to reality. Itis found with some fre- 
quency after Oy, less commonly after 15, in real, probable, or impos- 


sible conditions; and is again the commonest tense when the hypothesis 
is expressed by a relative or an interrogative sentence, or by the simple 
juxtaposition of the clauses. 

The Perfect, then, may be found in the Profasis of a conditional sen- 
tence implying Zrodadility when there is especial reference to the 
completion of the action expressed by the verb. It is then most fre- 
quently followed by the Perfect with Waw conversive, or by the 
imperfect; for which (as we have seen in the case of the /mferfect in 
the Protasis) may be substituted the Cohortative, Fussive, or Impera- 
tive: 

é. g., Gen. xxxii. 27: (Second clause—Imperfect.) “> ambi xd 
> UADI.-cy “T will not let thee go, except thou bless me (=shalt 


have blessed me).” 
é. g., Gen. xxxiii. 10: (Perfect with Waw.) . . oDS8o N3°ON 
Amp) “Tf now I have found favour in thy sight, thou wilt 

take an offering from my hand.” 
é. g., Gen. xviii. 3: (Fussive in second clause.) ADayr xoroe 
‘If now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away from thy 
servant.” 

So also with second clause omitted by Aposiopesis: 
e. g., Gen, xxx. 27: “And Laban said to Jacob, ‘If now I have 
found favour in thy sight——.’” 

With Jmperative in second clause: 
é. g., Gen, xvii. 29: Wrasroy “ If now I have found favour 
in thy sight, place thy hand beneath my thigh.” 


This future perfect meaning passes sometimes into what is very 
nearly a future: 


e. g., Num. xxxii. 17: (Jaiperfect in second clause.) pons ISMN 
Caeaa-cs wy. . “And we will go armed before the children 


of Israel, until we have brought them into their place.” 
e.g. Deut. xxi. 14: (Modified Perfect in second clause.) ‘And it 
shall be (mpm)) if he finds (shall have found) no pleasure in her 


(ADM xb-oy) that he shall send her away,” &c. 
tT tT . 
é. g., 2 Kings vii. 4: (Modified Perfect in second clause.) 4 Os"cs 
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My) - - wawroN) «©. wm) .- “If we say (shall have 
ATT — + *% | St Th 

said) let us go into the city, and the famine is in the city, then we 

shall die‘there, but if we sit here we shall die also.” 

é. ., Is. xxx. 17: (Imperfect in second clause.) “OX Ay YOR 


cman’: ‘A thousand shall flee at the rebuke of one; at the 
rebuke of five shall ye flee, until ye be left (=shall have been left) 


as the beacon on the top of the mountain,” &c. 
é. g., Ls. xliii, 20: (Jmperfect in second, sD in first clause.) *;5 37 pial 


‘ANS °D . - “The beast of the field shall honour me, ‘the 
dragons and the owls, when (or because) I give (=shall have given) 
water in the wilderness,” &c. 


When the condition is in accordance with fact, we usually find the 
Perfect followed either by another Perfect or by the Jmperfect with 
Waw conversive: 


€. g., Gen. vi. 1: (9D in Protasis, past time.) ‘* When men began 
to multiply upon the face of the earth, and daughters were born to 
them, it came to pass (179%) that the Sons of God saw,” &c. 
Here the condition is of the 1st Class. 
So also in Fudges ii. 18: (> in Protasis, past time.) “And when 
the Lord raised them up judges, then the Lord was with the judge.” 
Here the verb in the conclusion is >») Perfect with simple Waw. 
Compare also Ps.1.18: (Qy in Protasis, indefinite past.) ‘When 
thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him (‘yyy prey 
So also in a condition of the 4th Class, 7. ¢., contrary to fact: 
e. g., Ps. \xxiii. 15: (Gy in Protasis, definite past time.) “If 1 
had said, let me be made like unto them, behold I should have 
despised (7\4)3) the generations of thy children.” 


We !.ave seen that this class of conditions may be expressed, when 
referring to indefinite present or future time, by the Perfect in both 
clauses (v. p. 61). The more common method, however, is by means of 
the Perfect after 5, which will be considered later on under that par- 
ticle. 


Other examples of the use of the Perfect after By in this class of 


conditions are—£zek. iii. 6, Fer. xxiii. 22, xxxiii. 25, Psalms xliv. 21, 
Ixvi. 18, Fod. ix. 15, 16, Deut. xxxii. 30, Ruth i. 12. 

In all of these, however, we find an Jnperfect in the second clause, 
even where we should expect a Perfect, showing that to the Hebrew 
mind the assumption of possibility or probability implied by the very 
act of putting the idea in a hypothetical form, influenced the choice of 
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tenses in the clauses, and conformed them to the common type of prob- 
able suppositions: 
é.g., Ezek. iii. 6: ‘Surely had I sent thee to them, they would 
hearken Gyrpw) unto thee.” 


So also Fer. xxiii. 22: Woy" oy and pyayi “But if they had 
stood in my counsel, and had caused my people to hear my words, then 
should they have turned them from their wicked way and from the evil 
of their doings.” 

So Ps. Ixvi. 18; “If I had looked at vanity in my heart Oms) the 


Lord would not have heard me (yaw) But God has heard,” &c. 


As after the Jperfect in the Protasis, so also we may have, after a 
Perfect, the verb in the second clause omitted entirely, or its place sup- 
plied by wr or Ts 

This occurs sometimes when the condition is rodadble,; (Class II.) 

€. £4 Prov. xxiv. 14: (yt) ‘Soshall knowledge be unto thy soul: 


when thou hast found it there is a reward.” 

Sometimes when the condition is viewed as an actual fact: 

é. g., Ps. ciii. 16: 43394) ‘As soon as the wind passeth over upon 
it, then it is not.” 

The second clause is sometimes, though rarely, omitted, as with an 
Imperfect in the Protasis, when its sense may be supplied from the con- 
text: 

é. g., Gen. xxx. 27: “If now I have found favour in thy sight— 
(tarry with me)——.” 
So also 1 Sam. xxi. 6, Ezek. xiv. 22. 


The Particzple. 


When it is desired to lay especial emphasis upon the existing or 
enduring nature of the verbal idea expressed in the Profasis, the Parti- 
ciple may be used; in this case the condition is almost always probable 
(Class IL.): 

a. It is most frequently followed by an Jmperative in the second 
clause, 


é. g., Num, xi. 18: ma 820205 oP) MYynAS n2>7Cy) “And 
if thus though art dealing with me, slay me, I pray thee, at once.” 
e.g. Fudg. ix. 15: nD +. OM -- Cs “And the 
bramble said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over 
you, then come and put your trust in my shadow,” &c. 

It is also sometimes followed by an Jmperfect: 

e.g., Lev. iii. 1: “If he offer it of the herd, whether it be male 
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or female, he shail offer it without blemish before the Lord.” 
G33 P) 
Or by the Modified Perfect: 


e.g., Lev. iii. 7: ‘If he offer a lamb for his offering, then shall he 
offer it before the Lord.” (apa) 


Or by the Perfect without 5 
. £4 Fudg. xv. 3: (9D in Protasis. Class Ill.) “And Samson 


said concerning them, now shall I be more blameless (shall I have 
been) than the Philistines, though I do them a displeasure.” Om p2) 


It is once at least followed by the Perfect in a condition in accordance 
with fact in Fer. xliv. 19: (95 in Profasis.) “And when we burned 
incense to the queen of heaven, &c., did we make her cakes to worship 
her, or pour out drink offerings unto her, without our men?” Qoyy) 

It may be also followed by another Particifle, in which the immedi- 
ateness of the action is made prominent: 

e.g., Fer. xxvi. 15: (Oy in Profasis.) “But ye may know for a 
certainty that, if ye kill me, ye will bring (q3rj3 OAR) innocent 
blood upon yourselves,” &c. 


Condition contrary to reality introduced by % 


We have seen that conditions contrary to reality may be expressed 
by the Imperfect in both clauses after Dy, or (rarely) by the Perfect 


in both clauses after my or 1D, and somewhat more often by the Perfect 


in Protasis and Imperfect in the Afodosis. 

The more usual and regular method is by means of sentences intro- 
duced by 95 and its compounds, in which the Perfect is generally found 
in the Proéasis; usually with another Perfect in the second clause: 

e.g., Is.i.g; ‘If the Lord of Hosts had not left unto us a very 
small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, and should have 
been made like unto Gomorrha.” QA - POT YON - - xxdnd) 

So Ps. cxix. 92: ‘If my delight had not been in thy law, I should 
have perished in my trouble.” CATS) 

But also by the Jmperfect: 

e. g., Deut. xxxii. 29: ‘If they were wise, they would consider 
this.” Q23, Saw) 

The verb in the second clause is sometimes omitted: 

é. g-, 1 Sam. xiv. 30: ‘“ How much more if the people had eaten 
this day of the spoil of their enemies.” . . boy Soy nid oD FN) 


cyn 
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Sometimes the second clause is omitted by Apostopesis, and the par- 
ticle becomes like Ry a particle of asseveration: 


e.g. Ps. xxvii. 13: (ANS “AIDNA dvb) “If I have not trusted 
(=:verily, I have trusted) to see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living.” 


The condition after 5 sometimes relates to present or future time, in 
which case we may have the /mferfect in the Protasis followed by a 
Voluntative: 


é. g., Deut. xxxii. 26,27: (Cohortative.) ‘1 said, I would scatter 
them into corners, I would make the remembrance of them to cease 
among men, were it not that I fear the wrath of the énemy.” 
(ag. tab and Anus) 

Ora Fussive in the Protasis: 
é. g., Gen. xxx. 34: (Second clause omitted.) ‘‘And Laban said, 
‘ May it be according to thy word.’” (“7 45) 

Or an Jmperative in the Protasis: 
é.g.. Gen. xxiii. 13: (Second clause omitted.) ‘If only thou 
wouldst hear me!” (s3)947 95) 

Or a Particeple in Protasis: 
é. 2. 2 Sam. xviii. 12: (Jmperfect.) “And the man said to Joab, 
If I held (were now holding) in my hand a thousand pieces of silver, 
I would not put forth my hand against the king’s son.” rds —) 
(.. mbwigenS . . Opty cdg 

Or it may have the verb omitted and its place supplied by yjr 
e. g., Num. xxii. 29: (Perfect in the second clause after ;py °D) 


“If there were a sword in my hand, surely now would I kill thee.” 
Or considering an ellipsis before ;My °D “If only there were a 


sword in my hand! for then would I have killed thee.” (pay 


So also ¥od. xvi. 4: ‘If your souls were in my soul's stead, I would 
heap up words against you.” (m=paMKX Cohortative.) 


With the Aramaic form ads the Perfect is found in both clauses, and 
the condition is contrary to reality: 
e.g. Eccl. vi. 6: AYN. sby) “Yea, if he live a 
thousand years twice told, yet hath he seen no good.” Cf. Esth. 
vii. 4., these being the only instances in which it occurs. 


Asseverations. 


In asseverations we find the Hebrew made use of incomplete condi- 
tional sentences introduced by oy, xd CX» GNX D These may be 


considered as simple conditions implying Arodadility, with the second 
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clause suppressed. The second clause if expressed, as it is some- 
times, has a Voluntative force. Accordingly, in such sentences ny 
has the meaning of “surely not,” and yd Cy and Oy of “surely,” 
“verily,” 

The second clause is sometimes expressed, and is usually some such 
form as ‘Be it profane to me (adda) , or “God do so to me and more 
also Fo: m3) % mind yy? sid) or some corresponding form of im- 
precation. 


In these forms of condition the usual tense is the /mperfect, with 
either a future or an aorist sense: 

é. g., 1 Sam. xiv. 45>: ‘God forbid, as the Lord liveth, there shall 

not one hair of his head fall to the ground.” oy Aon ndvbm) 


(— bar 
é.g., 1 Sam. xix. 6: “And Saul sware, ‘as the Lord liveth, he 
shall not be slain.” (Ayy-oy An) 

The Perfect is more rarely found, sometimes with its usual past sig- 

nification: 

é. g., 2 Kings ix. 26: ‘Surely I have seen yesterday the blood of 
Naboth and the blood of his sons, saith the Lord.” . . Noo) 
CON} 

Sometimes with a resent signification: 
e. g., Ps. cxxxi. 2: “Surely I have behaved and quieted myself 
(and still do) as a child that is weaned from his mother.” Novo) 
Capit) rw 


Sometimes in the Prophets with a future signification: 
¢. g., Is. xiv. 24: ‘The Lord of Hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely 
(x5-cw) as I have sworn, so shall it come to pass (com }2) , and 


as I have purposed it shall stand” (opp son Jmperfect). 
So Fer. xv. 11: “The Lord said, Verily (¥5-py) it shall be well 


with thy remnant; verilv, I will intreat the enemy for thee in the time 
of evil and affliction.” (pyiIpA) 


Verb in Protasis omitted. 


We have seen in Part I. that the verb in the first clause of a condi- 
tional sentence is often omitted, and that its place is often supplied by 
wir and ys This may take place in any of the classes of conditions, 


but is most common when the supposition is rodad/e (Class II.), and 
when the verb in the second clause isa Fussive or Imperative: 
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. 


é. g., 2 Sam. xvii. 6b: (PS Imperative.) “If not, speak thou.” 
G37 TAS PX oy) , 
So Fudges ix. 20 (py Fussive.) “ Butif not, let fire come forth 
from Abimelech and devour the men of Shechem and the house of 
Millo.” (uit 8¥F PISTON) 


So also 1 Chron. xii. 17b: (Verb omitted—Fussive.) “ But if (it be) 
to betray me to mine enemies, seeing there is no wrong in mine hands, 
the God of our fathers look thereon and rebuke it.” (RD}*) 7) 





€.g. Fer. xl. 4: (Verb omitted—Imperative.) “If (it be) good in 
thine eyes to come with me to Babylon, come; and I will look well 
unto thee,” &c. (5 and ban) 


Sear a eae pe en en 


It is also frequently followed by the Jmperfect or the Modified Perfect 

when expressing probability: 

é. g., 2 Kings ii. 10: (ps Imperfect.) ‘But if not, it shall not be 

so.” (mm ND pyoN)) 

é. £., 1 Sam. xi. 3b: (ps Modified Perfect.) ‘And then if (there 

be) no man to save us, we will come out to thee.” (3832) 

e.g., Gen. xviii. 21: (Verb omitted—Cohortative.) ‘1 will go 

down now and see whether they have done altogether according to 

the crying of it which is come unto me, and if not, I shall know.” 

(ayy Novo) 

e.g., Ex.i.16: (Verb omitted—Modified Perfect.) ‘If it (be) a 

son, then ye shall kill him; but if it (be) a daughter, then she shall 

live.” Wis} =pal and mm) 

é. g., Lev. xxv. 51: (Verb omitted—Imperfect.) “And if there (be) 


yet many years, according to them shall he give again the price of 
his redemption out of the money he was bought for.” (yy) 


It is also, but rarely, followed by a Perticiple in the conclusion of a 
probable hypothesis: 
é. £., 1 Sam, xix. 11: (ps with Participle in Protasis.) “ If thou save 


not thy life to-night, to-morrow slain art thou.” (odyn 4 N7"CN) 
and (Main Amy) 

Gen. xxx. Ib: (ps alone.) ‘Give me children, or if not, dying 
am I.” O38 nn) 

1 Sam. xxvi. 19>: (Verb omitted.) “ But if (it be) the children of 
men, cursed be they before Jehovah!” (a O14) 


papers sates 
Ba ees 


When the supposition is simply in accordance with reality, we may 


RS ee 
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find in the conclusion a Perfect, or even a Modified Imperfect. The 
instances, however, of this construction are very few: 
é. £ Hos. xii. 12: (Verb omitted—Perfect.) ‘If (there is) idolatry 
(in) Gilead, surely they are vanity.” (rn) 


Fob. xxxiii. 23, 24: (yi, Modified Imperfect.) “If there be a 


messenger with him, an interpreter, one of a thousand, to show 
unto man his uprightness, then he is gracious unto him,” &c. 
(33m) 

When, however, the supposition is either improbable, indefinite, or 
contrary to reality (Class III. and Class I1V.), the Jmperfect is the usual 
tense in the conclusion: 

é. £. 1 Sam. xiv. 39: (yi, Class IIL.) “For as the Lord liveth 


which saveth Israel, though it be Jonathan my son, he shall surely 
die.” (M19) Nin) 

Fob. xxi. 4: (Verb omitted, Class IV.) “As for me (is) my com- 
plaint to man, and if (it were so) why should not my spirit be 
troubled ?” (gpm) 


So also once with 95 as cited above, ¥od. xvi. 4 (v. p. 66). 
When gyn 5 is used before nouns, the implied supposition is always 


of the first class, 7. ¢., i# accordance with reality, as may be seen by 
the examples already cited (p. 47, Part I.). Compare also Yosh. xiv. 4, 
Deut. x. 12 (where the particle stands before an Jnfinitive with by, 
. 2 Kings xiii. 7 e¢ al. 
The Perfect is the usual tense in the second clause: 
e.g. Fosh. xiv. 4b: “ Therefore they gave no part unto the Levites 
in the land, save cities to dwell in.” (9323) 


However, in Num. xxxv. 33 the Jmperfect is used, as also in Prov. 
xviii, 2 to express a general truth without limit of time, and also in Fer. 
xliv. 14 to express a true future: 

é. g., Num. xxxv. 33: ‘For the land cannot be purified from the 
blood that is shed in it, except by the blood of him that shed it.” 
(par) 
Ser. xliv, 14b: ‘For none shall return except those who escape.” 
Gaywind) 

When this compound particle is used with verbs, it is usually followed 
by an Jmperfect or Voluntative, and the condition may be considered 
as implying probability, and so of Class II, A few examples will show 
this use: 

é.g., Fer. ix. 23: ‘But he that glorieth (¢.¢., But if any man 
glorieth), let him glory in this.” (55 am) 


C.£. Fer. xxxix, 12: (A’4.) “Take him, and look well unto 
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him, and do him no harm, 4u¢ (whatsoever thou doest unto him) do 
unto him even as he shall say unto thee.” 455) 7Y/ND OND) 
2 FS ; 


Gay mpy 2 7728 


When followed by the Perfect, the reality of the supposition is im- 
plied: 
é. g., 2 Kings xxiii. 9: ‘‘ Nevertheless the priests of the high places 
came not up to the altar of the Lord at Jerusalem, 4x7 (if they had 
priestly privileges) they did eat of the unleavened bread among 
their brethren.” (gs3y-px >) 
2 IT < . 
So alse Fer. vii. 23, cited above: ‘‘But (if 1 commanded them any- 
thing) this thing commanded I them, saying,” &c. (sy>yy) 


Very frequently the verb in the second clause is omitted entirely, in 
which case the class of condition must be determined from the context: 
e. £4 Fer. xxiii. 7,8: “Therefore, behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that they shall no more say, The Lord liveth, which brought 

up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt; du¢ (Ryy~*>) if 


they say anything, they shall say (The Lord liveth,” &c.) 

In one passage we have a Participle in the second clause: 
é.g., 2 Kings xvii. 40: ‘‘ Howbeit they did not hearken, du 
according to their former manner they are doing (to this day.”) 
(Oey cz) 


The Jnfinttive. 


When the J/nfinitive stands in the Protasis after conditional particles, 
it is followed by the Jmferfect when the supposition is prodadle (Class 
II.), but the construction is rare: 

é. g., 2 Sam. iii. 13}: ‘Thou shalt not see my face unless thou 
bringest (y720) Michal the daughter of Saul,” &c. 

So 2 Sam. v. 6. 

It is also once followed by the Perfect in a sentence belonging to Class 
I. (Hypothesis in accordance with reality): ‘ 

e.g. Fob. ix, 27,28: “If I say (™N7 CN) I will forget my com- 


plaints, &c. Iam afraid of all my sorrows Om) I know Omyt) 
that thou wilt not hold me innocent.” 

Conditions introduced by $y being mainly continuative, are governed 
by the context. All that have been observed, however, belong to the 
class of Jrobadbte suppositions (Class II.). 

Condition introduced by Waw. 
Very frequently a condition introduced by py or »5, is continued in 


a following sentence by). In this case, as with jy, the class of condi- 
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tion is determined from the context, and the use of the tenses is the 
same as if the particles had been used. 

Frequently, however, Conditional Sentences are introduced by Waw, 
without any preceding conditional particle or clause. 

When this occurs, we usually find the Modified Perfectin the Protasis, 
followed in the Afodosis either by another Modified Perfect or, though 
rarely, by an Jmperfect. Sentences of this form almost always imply 
probability: 

é. g., Ex. xii. 13: (Modified Perfect in second clause.) “And the 
blood shall be to you for a sign upon the houses where ye are, and 
when I see the blood I will pass over you.” GAMO aie Sab a) 





é. g., Num. xxiii. 20b; (Imperfect in second clause.) “Since he 
blesseth, then I cannot reverse it.” (; m37W/N xd) Ein) 
2a YN N27) fle 


A probable condition may also be expressed by the /mperfec¢ in the 
Protasis followed by a Modified Perfect, another Imperfect, or a Volun- 
tative: 

é. g., Deut, xxx. 8,9: (Modified Perfect in second clause.) ‘And 
if thou shalt return and obey the voice of the Lord, and do all his 
commandments which I command thee this day, then the Lord thy 
God will make thee plenteous in every work of thine hand.” 
C+. syn) - + yay) awn np) 

e. g., 1 Sam. ix. 7: (Imperfect in second clause.) ‘Then said 
Saul unto his servant, But behold if we go, what shall we bring the 
man?” ( .. 2377) 323 mam) 

é. g., Ps. \xxvii. 4: (Cohortative in second clause.) ‘‘When lam 
in heaviness (aA) I will remember God (ADIN) when my 


spirit is overwhelmed ("5 AYN) I will complain.” ("Mm wS) 
The same kind of condition is very rarely expressed by a Modified 


Imperfect in the Protasis, followed by a Participle: 
é. g., Ex. iv. 23: “And if thou refuse (anny to let him go, behold 


1 will slay thy son, (yj) °>5s) even thy firstborn.” 


The literal translation would be: “And thou hast refused to let him 
go, behold I am slaying,” &c. (The action is viewed as completed and 
bringing with it its consequences.) 

Another variation is in the use of the Voluntative in the Protasis: 
e.g., Ps. cxxxix. 8: (With verb omitted in second clause.) “If 1 
make Sheol my bed, behold Thee!” G33n Seyi AYER 
e.g. Fob. xvi. 6: (With Imperfect in second clause.) “—and if I 
speak, what am I eased?” (: pm 3e7ND ndansy) 


It may, indeed, be questioned whether all the instances of the /mper- 
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fect thus occurring after Waw should not be regarded as properly 
Fussive, according to the corresponding use in Arabic. 

But besides these methods of expressing a condition regarded as 
probable when introduced by Waw, there are a number of instances 
where the verb in the first clause must be regarded not as a Modified 
but as a simple Perfect. I pass by many examples where (as in Gen. 
Xxxiii, 13) it must be considered at least doubtful whether the verb is to 
be rendered as a Perfect or asa Modified Perfect, and in which there is 
no difference in accent by which the tense may be recognized; but in 
four instances at least— od. x. 15, Ezek. iii. 18, xxxiii. 8, Nah. i. 2—the 
accent shows that the verb was regarded as Perfect by the Masoretes: 

€.£ Fob. x. 15: (Imperfect in second clause.) “If (Dy) I be 
wicked, woe unto me, ard if I be righteous Cmpay) yet will I not 


lift up my head.” 
é. g., Ezek. iii. 18: (Jmperfect in second clause.) ‘* When I say 
(ND) to the wicked, ‘ Thou shalt surely die,’ if thou givest him 


not warning, (SFNIM Nd) and if thou speakest not (R939 xd) 
to turn the wicked from his evil way, &c.—he shall die (m0) in 


his iniquity, but his blood will I require (yjpoxq) at thy hands.’” 
When the Condition is in accordance with reality (Class I.), we may 
have the Perfect or the Modified Imperfect in the Protasis, with the 
corresponding tenses in the conclusion: 
é. g., Ex. xvi. 21: (Perfect in both clauses.) ‘And when the sun 
grew hot, it melted.” (:093) wow on) 
wt: "7 = is 
é. g.. 1 Sam. ii. 16: (Modified Imperfect and Perfect.) “And if 
the man said (yx) to him, &c., then he would say.” (sy) 
é. g., 2 Sam. xviii. 16: (Modified Imperfect in both clauses.) ‘And 
when Joab blew the horn (ppm) the people returned from follow- 


ing after Israel.” (cya aw) 


To express conditions in which the supposition is contrary to reality 
(Class IV.), we find sometimes the Perfect in the Proéasis, with the 
Imperfect in the conclusion: 

é. g., Num. xii. 14: ‘And Moses said, If her father had but spit in 
her face (pa pa. -\) should she not be unclean (cb2n) seven 


days?” 
Sometimes the Jmferfect with the Imperfect in the conclusion: 


¢. g., Ezek. xvi. 55: “‘ When thy sisters, Sodom and her daughters, 
shall return Gave to their former estate, and when, &c., then thou 


and thy daughters shalt return (A3WM) to your former estate.” 
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Once, at least, the Modified Perfect in Protasis, and no verb ex- 
pressed in second clause: 


¢. ., Ezek. xvi. 53: ‘When I shall bring again (9 y/y) their 
captivity, the captivity of Sodom and her daughters, and the cap- 


tivity of Samaria and her daughters, then (will I bring again) the 
captivity of thy captives in the midst of them.” 


Sentences without any Introductory Particle. 


A sentence which contains an interrogative idea, 7. ¢., either a direct 
or an indirect question, may stand as the Profasis of a conditional sen- 
tence, or, as we have seen, two clauses placed together, either without 
any connecting particle or with simple Waw, may bear to each other 
the relation of condition and conclusion. 

When the supposition is a Zrobad/e one, or simply indeterminate, the 
usual construction is with the Jmferfect in the Protasis—usually with 
the Imperfect or the Modified Perfect in the second clause: 

é. g., Js. xlvi. 7b: “* Yea (if) one shall cry unto him (pyy>) , yet can 
he not answer (73y. 5), nor save him out of all his trouble.” 

It may also be followed by an Jmferative, though when this is used 
the Perfect usually precedes: q 

é. £ Ps. xxvii. 7: (SPS ip nim-yor') “ (When) I cry with my 4 
voice, hear, O Lord.” F 
Or the verb may be understood in the second clause: ie 


é. £- 2 Sam. xxiii: 4: ‘And (he shall be) as (is) the light of the 
morning (when) the sun ariseth.” (R41) 





The Voluntative (Fussive or Imperative) may be found in the Pro- 
tasis in place of the Jmperfect. HE 
In this case the verb in the second clause may be in the Jmperfect: 
¢. Prov. xix. 25: “Smite a scorner ("DR yo) , and the simple 
will beware (G40), and reprove (m>\my) one that hath under- 


standing, he will understand knowledge.” (pay) 


Or it may be in the Perfect, with Future Perfect sense: 
e.g. Is. xxvi. 10; ‘Let favour be shown qm) to the wicked, yet 


will he not learn (have learned) (apd-ba) righteousness.” 
Or it may be another Fussive or Imperative: 
e. g., Ps. \xviii. 2: ‘Let God arise, and let his enemies be scat- 
tered.” ( Crp? and yi?) 
é. g., 2 Kings v.13: ‘ Wash and be clean.” Came yop 
The Perfect is sometimes found in a condition implying prodadility, 
but only when the verb in the second clause is of Fussive signification: 
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é. g- Prov. xxv. 16: (Imperative.) “Hast thou found honey, eat 
so much as is sufficient for thee.” (yyy and box) 


£2. Fudg. vii. 3: (Fussive.) ‘“ Whosoever is fearful and afraid, 
let him return, and depart early from Mt. Gilead.” (sgqp and }2/) 


é. g., Prov. xxii. 29: (Fussive.) “Seest thou a man that is dili- 
gent in business; he shall stand before kings.” (3339) 


é. g. Ts. xxvi. 11: (dmperfect with Fussive force.) ‘Lord, though 
thine arm is lifted up, they 22/7 not see.” qrim 


(The two last are the only instances observed where there can be any 
question as to the Fussive character of the verb.) 

Beside these forms of the finite verb, the Construct Infinitive with a 
Preposition 3 or ») may stand in the Profasis of a conditional Sentence 
implying probability. 

When the verb in the second clause is expressed, it is usually, if not 
always, in the Jmperfect: 

e.g., Ps. iv. 5: ‘The Lord will hear when I call unto him.” 
CrP NPR vay? my) 

When the supposition is viewed as a fac?, the most common construc- 
tion is with the Perfect in the Protasis, and also in the Conclusion: 

é. g., Ps. cxix. 51: ‘‘ Though the proud have had me greatly in 
derision, I have not declined from thy law.” Qoyron : m9) 


So also Js, xlviii. 21: GND nd, o> bin) “And they thirsted not 


(though) He led them through the deserts.” 

The verb in the second clause is sometimes understood, as in all 
classes of conditional sentences: 

é. g., Prov. xxvi, 12, xxix. 20, xxiv. 10, Lev. xv. 3. 

Though the Perfect is the usual tense in conditions of this descrip- 
tion, we also, in poetry, find the Jmferfect not infrequently, and always 
when the verb is expressed followed by another Jmperfect: 

e.g. Ex.xv.7: (mbwin» toby)“ When thou sentest forth thy 


wrath, it devoured them like stubble.” 
€. £4 Fob. xii. 15: (Gypr, Ww?) “Behold, he shutteth up the 
waters, and they dry up.” ‘ When or if he shutteth up the waters, 
they dry up.” 
Ps. civ. 28, 29, 30:3. . pray it men Pa pep i yan 
“+ PRD MWR += pp AGM pong. TAA 
“Thou givest them, they gather; thou openest thine hand, they are 
filled: with good; Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled; thou 
takest away their breath, they die and return to their dust; Thou 
sendest forth thy word, they are created.” 

Another not unusual form of this condition is with the Participle in 
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the Protasis, followed usually by the Perfect in the second clause. 
This occurs most frequently in the book of Proverds, and is a very 
terse form of expression: 
¢. g., Prov. xvii. 52: ‘*(Whoso) mocketh the poor, reproacheth 
his maker.” (mm and 335) 
The Modified Imperfect is once found: 
2 Kings vi. 5: ‘It came to pass, when one was felling a beam, 
that the axe head fell in the water.” (. . . Say SmNa WY) 
The Infinitive with Preposition may stand as the Pro¢asis in a con- 
dition of this kind, though this is of rare occurrence. It is followed by 
an Imperfect in Lam, ii. 12: (°° ceyynna - - oN)“ They 
say to their mothers, where is corn and wine? when they swoon in the 
streets of the city, when their soul is poured out (JDEWAD) into their 


mothers’ boso1:).” 
In Ps. lxii. 10 the verb in second clause is omitted: nidpd 21Np>) 


Gam bony men “ When they are laid in a balance they (are) alike 
Ll fat, t, 
with emptiness.” 
In Ps. xlii, 11 the verb in second clause is Perfect: OM - - ) 
(COND . . “As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach 


me, when they daily say unto me, where is thy God?” 

Conditions contrary to reality are rare without an introductory Par- 
ticle, but occur in a few instances. They are sometimes expressed by 
the Perfect in the Protasis, followed by the Jmperfect in the second 
clause: 

¢. g., 2 Kings v. 13: ‘‘Had the prophet said (455) some great 


thing unto thee, wouldst thou not have done it?” (mipyp xion) 


And also by the Jmperfect in the Protasis, followed either by an Jm- 
perfect in the second clause: 
é.g. Fob, xiii. 15: (q'ri) after a“ Behold, though He kill me 
o9brep) yet will I trust in Him” (ores) ‘ 
Or by a Perfect: 
¢.g. Fob. ix. 13: “If God withdraw not his wrath, the proud 
helpers will stoop beneath him.” (mn . - >wir-n) 
The Cohortative also may appear in Protasis, followed by the Perfect 
in second clause: 
¢. g. Ps. xl.6; “If I should (wish to) declare them TT ay) or 


speak of them, (DIY they are more than can be numbered.” 
(Op yy) 
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The Participle also may stand in the Protasis, and be followed by an 
Imperfect: 

é. g., 2 Kings vii. 2 and also 19: ‘Behold, if the Lord opened 

(niyy) windows in heaven, might this thing be?” abi man 


ria 


From the instances that have been given, in this article and in the 
accompanying Tables, it may be seen that, while there are four classes of 
condition which must appear in any translation of the Hebrew into a _ 
modern language, there are in fact only ¢hree that are distinguishable 
by the verbal forms used: 

Ist. When the supposition is a fact (Class I.). 

2d. When the supposition is Jrodadle, possible, or even a mere as- 
sumption (Classes II. and III). 

3d. When the supposition is contrary to fact or very highly improb- 
able (Class IV.). 

In the first, the Perfect, or its corresponding secondary tense, is most 
common in the Profasis. 

In the second, the Jferfect, or its corresponding secondary tense, is 
usual in the Protasis. 

In the third, the condition is usually indicated by y5 or one of its 
compounds. When this is the case the Perfect is the usual tense; but 
if the introductory particle be Oy, or if there be no special introduc- 


tory particle, we generally find the Jmperfect. 

In the Afodosis there is great liberty of usage in all forms of condi- 
tion, but the appearance of a Voluntative form (fussive, Cohortative, 
or Imperative) will invariably show the hypothesis in the Profasis to be 
probable; while a Perfect or a Modified Imperfect are rarely found in 
the conclusion, except after suppositions in accordance with reality. 

The underlying principles are the same as in Greek or English, but 
the niceties of expression and the exactness of grammar had been lost ~ 
to the Hebrew language long before it began to be preserved and fixed 
by being committed to writing. 

From the analogy of the Arabic, we may see that the use of the Fer- 
Sect to express a Zrobable hypothesis in future time, is a remnant of an 
earlier, more highly developed, grammatical structure, similar to the 
Arabic. The same may also be inferred from the use of the Fussive 
in conditions, and of the Jmperfect in a Fussive sense, even when 
Indicative in form. 


NoTeE.—In the accompanying Tables will be found the whole collec- 
tion of Conditional Sentences observed by the writer, from which the 
above instances have been taken. He has no idea that the collection is 
a complete one, but trusts that it is sufficiently extensive to justify the 
inferences drawn from it in this article. 
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TABLE OF INSTANCES 


OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN HEBREW, WITH A GENERAL 
SUMMARY AND RECAPITULATION. 


This Table explains itself. In the first column is found the reference; 
in the second, the tense, verbal form, or substitute therefor, used in the 
Afodosis ; in the third column, the number indicates to which of the four 
classes of conditions the particular instance is to be referred. The 
passages are arranged according to the verbal form used in the Pro- 
tasis, and are given in the order of arrangement of the English Bible. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 
| 

| 

| 


Without any Introductory Particle. 
1.—With Perfect in the Protasis. 


Passage. Apodosis. Class. Fassage. Apodosis. Class. : 
Lev. x. 19. Imperfect, 4 | Prov. xi. 2. Mod.Imperfect, 1 
xv. 3. Verb omitted, 1 xvii. 5. Imperfect (Jus- 
Num. xii. 14. Imperfect, 4 : Sive force), 2 
Deut. xx. 5. Jussive, 2 xvili, 22. Perfect, I | 
xx. 6. Jussive, 2 xix. 24. Imperfect, 3 | i 
xx. 7. Jussive, 2 xxii. 3.2 Perfect (ari. 
xxxii. 30. Imperfect, 4 Imp’f't (k’tib) 1 | if 
Fosh. xxii. 18. Mod, Perfect, xxii. 3.5 Perfect, 1 i 
Fudg. vii. 3. Jussive, 2 xxii. 29. Jussive, 2 | i 
Ruth i. 12. Imperfect, 4 xxiv. 10. Verb omitted, 1 | if 
1 Sam. i. 28. Participle, 2 xxv. 16, Imperative, 2 i 
xvii. 34. Perfect, I xxvi. 12. Verb omitted, 1 iH 
2 Kings v.13. Imperfect, 4 xxvi. 15. Perfect (cf. xix. 
Fob. iv. 2. Imperfect, 2 24), 3 : 
iv. 21. Imperfect, 2 xxvii. 12.2. Perfect, I i 
vii. 20. Imperfect, 2 xxvii. 12.b Perfect, I 
xix. 4. Imperfect, 3| Eccl. vi. 10. Perfect, I 4 
xxi. 21. Verb omitted, 1 | Js, xxvi. 11, Imperfect, 3 i 
xxiii. 10. Imperfect, 2 xlviii.21. Perfect, I q 
xxiv. 24. and Perfect, 3 liii. 7. Imperfect, I i 
- Fer. xxxiii. 25. Imperfect, 4 
xen. 1% TR 1 | Zam. _i. 21. Imperfect, I 
Ps. xxxix. 12, Mod.Imperfect, 1 iii. 37. Perfect, z 
Ixix. 33. Imperfect, - 2 | 40s. keg — 3 
bs) 5 ° - , 
ciil. 16. ys nae tept’, x Amos. iii. 8.4 Imperfect, 2 
cxix. 51. Perfect. I iii. 8.6 Imperfect, 2 
cxix. 61. Perfect, 1 | Hag. ii. 16.4 Perfect, I 
cxxxix. 18.6 Verb omitted, 1 ii. 16.6 Perfect, I 
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Passage. 
Gen. 1, 25. 
Ex. iv. I. 

xiii. 19. 

XV. 7. 

Xxxili. 5. 

Lev. = xviii. 5. 
Num. xxiii. 3. 


Deut. viii.12-14. 
2 Sam, xxiii. 4. 
I > a XViii, 12, 
Neh, i. 8. 


ix. 29. . 


Fob ix. 13. 
ix. 29. 


xxiii, 8. 


XXxix. 24. 


Ps. xxvii. 7. 


2.—With Imperfect in Protasis. 


Apodosis. Class. 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
2d cl. omitted, 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 


Imperfect, I 
Mod. Perfect, 3 
Mod. Perfect (cf. 


Neh. ix. 29), 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect (cf. 

Lev. xviii. 5), 2 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 3 
Ts I 
Imperfect, I 
Imperative, 2 


WNNNNN 





Pi 
Ps. 

xci. 15. 

civ. 22. 

civ. 28. 

Civ. 29. 

Civ. 30. 

cxxxix, 18. 

Prov. ii. 2, 5. 

Is. xlvi. 7. 

Fer. iii, 1. 

Ezek, xvii. 10, 

Xx. IT. 

XX. 1.3. 


Mal. i. 4. 
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Apodosis. 


Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
(2) Imperfect, 
(2) Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 





assage. Class. 
xxviii. 1.» *Mod. Perfect, 


2 
2 
I 
I 
i 
I 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 


- *Accent brought back by pause. 
¢Common reading in this verse 
fy), but ym) as in v. 13 is evidently 


to be read. 


3.—With Fussive or Cohortative in Protasis. 


Passage. 
2 Sam. xviii. 22. 
Ps. xl. 6. 
Ixviii. 2. 
Civ. 20. 
cix. 25. 
CXXXix. 9, 10. 
cxlvi. 4. 
cxlvii. 18.b 


Passage, 
Xxx, 28. 
XXXIV. 12. 
xlii, 18. 
xlii, 37.b 
vii. 9. 
xviii. 19. 
1 Kings xxii. 12. 
xxii, 15. 
2 Kings v. 13. 
2 Chron. xx. 20.3 
XX. 20.b 
Fob i. 11. 
ii. 5. 
xii. 7. 
xii. 8. 
Xxii, 21. 
xl, 32. 


Gen, 


Ex. 





Apodosis. 
Jussive, 
Perfect, 
Jussive, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Jussive, 


Class. 


NNNNNNPLN 


Passage. 
Prov. i, 23. 
iv. 6.2 
xix. 25. 
xxvi. 26. 
ix. 34. 
xv. 17. 
XX. 24. 
xxvi. 10. 


Fob 


Is, 


4.—With /mperative in Protasis. 


Apodosis. 
Cohortative, 
Cohortative, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive. 
Jussive. 
Imperative, 
Imperative, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Jussive, 
Imperative, 
Imperative and 
Jussive, 2 


Class. 


YVNNNNNNNNNNNNNNN 








Passage. 

xxi, 14. 
XXXiv. 12, 
1, 15. 

li. 16. 
Ixxxvi. 11.2 
cxviii. 19. 
cxix. 17. 
Cxix 145. 
iii. 3, 4. 
iii. | 

iii. 9. 
iii, 21.f 
iv. 4.b 

iv. 6.b 

iv. 8. 

iv. 10. 
vi. 3.4 

vi. 3.b 


Ps. 


Prov. 


Apodosis. 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Jussive, 
Imperative, 
Jussive, 
Perfect, 


Apodosis. 
Cohortative, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Cohortative, 
Cohortative, 
Imperative, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, . 
Imperative, 
Imperative, 


Class. 


WNHNNNNNDND 
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4.—With Jmperative in Protasis.— Continued. 





Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis, Class. 
Prov. vi.¢.b Imperative, 2 | Js. viii. 9. Imperatives (3),2 
vii. 2. Imperative, 2 viii, 10. Jussive, 2 a 
ix. 6. Imperative, 2 lv. 1, 3. (1) Jussive, 2 | 

xiii, 20. Imperative (k’t),2 (2) Cohortative, 2 








4 

xvi. 3. Imperfect, 2| Fer. xvii. 14.2 Imperfect, 2 i 

xx. 22. Imperfect, 2 xvii. 14.6 Cohortative, 2 ; 

xxiii. 19. Imperative, 2 xxv. 5. Imperative, 2 
xxv. 5. Imperfect, 2 XXXv. 15. Imperative, 2 
xxvii. 11.2 Imperative, 2 | Amos v. 4. Imperative, 2 
xxxi. 6.f Jussive, 2 v. 6. Imperative, 2 

5.—With Participle in the Protasis. 

Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
1 Sam. xvii. 34. Perfect, 1 | Prov. xiii. 20. Imperfect (q’ri),2 
2 Sam. xvii.g. Mod. Perfect, 3 xiv. 31.2 Perfect, I 
2 Kings vi.5. Mod.Imperfect, 1 xiv. 31.b Perfect, 1 
vii. 2. Imperfect, 4 xvii. 5.2. Perfect, I 
vii. 19. Imperfect, 4 xix. 17. Perfect, I 


6.—With Infinitive with Preposition in Protasis. 


Passage. Apodosis, Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Ps. iv. 5. Imperfect, 2| Lam. ii. 12. Imperfect, I 
xlii. 11. Perfect, 1 | £zek. iii. 18. Imperfect, 2 
lxii. 10. Verb omitted, 1 xii. 15. Perfect, 2 
II. 


Condition Introduced by Waw. 
1.—With Imperfect in the Protasis. 


Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Deut. xxx.8. Mod. Perfect, 2 | Ps.  Ixxvii. 4.2 Cohortative, 2 
1 Sam. ix. 7. Imperfect, 2 Ixxvii. 4.6 Cohortative, 2 

xx. 12. Imperfect (Jus- cxxxix. 11. Verb omitted, 2 
sive force), 2! Ezek. xvi. 55. Imperfect, 2 


2.—With Modified Perfect in Protasis, 


Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. . Class. 
Gen. ix. 16. Mod. Perfect, Exod.xxxiii.10. Mod. Perfect, 
xxxiii. 13. Mod. Perfect, xxxiii. 23. Mod. Perfect, 

xlii, 38. Mod. Perfect, Lev. xxii. 7. Mod. Perfect, 

xliv. 22. Mod. Perfect, xxvi. 41. Mod. Perfect, 

xliv. 29. Mod. Perfect, Num. x. 3-5. Mod. Perfect, 

Exod. iii. 13. Imperfect, x. 17. Mod. Perfect, 
iv. 14. Mod. Perfect, x. 21. Mod. Perfect, 

xii. 13. Mod. Perfect, xiv. 15. Mod. Perfect, 

i. 23. Mod. Perfect, xv. 39. Mod. Perfect, 
xiv. 3.£ Mod. Perfect, xxi. 8. Mod. Perfect, 
xxiii, 25. Mod. Perfect, Deut. iv. 29.2 Mod. Perfect, 





NYNNNNN YN NWWW N 
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2.—With Modified Perfect in Protasis.—Continued. 


Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Fudg. vii.18. Mod. Perfect, 2 | Prov. vi. 22. Imperfect, 2 
1 Sam.xxix. 10. Imperative, 2 ix. 12. Imperfect, 2 
1 Kings viii. 30. Mod. Perfect, 2 | fer. vii. 27. Mod. Perfect, 2 

xvii. 12. Mod. Perfect, 2 xviii. 8. Mod. Perfect, 2 
xviii. 10. Mod. Perfect, 1 xviii. 10. Mod. Perfect, 2 
Neh. i.g. Imperfect, 2| Ezek. iv. 6. Mod. Perfect, 2 
Pd v. 24.b Imperfect, 2 xvi. 53. Verb omitted, 2 

ov.  iii,24. Perfect, 2 xviii, 10-13. Mod. Perfect, 2 

3.—With Voluntative in Protasis. 

Passage. Apodosis. Class. jiataaes Apodosis. Class. 
Fob. xvi. 6. Imperfect, 2 | Ps. cxxxix. 8. | Verbomitted, 2 
4.—With Perfect (not Modified) in Protasis. 

Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis, Class. 
Ex. xvi. 21. Perfect, 1 | $06 xxiii. 13. Mod.Impertect, . 
Lev. x. 19. Imperfect, 4 | Ezek. iii. 18. Imperfect, 

Num, xii. 14. Imperfect, 4 xxxili. 3. Imperfect, ; 
Ruth ii. 9. Mod. Perfect, 2 xxxiii, 8. Imperfect, 2 
1 Sam. xvii. 34. Perfect, 1 | Nah, i. 12. Imperfect, 2 
Fob. x. 15. Imperfect, 2 

5.—With Modified Imperfect in Protasis. 

Passage. Apodosis. Class. P Apodosis. Class. 
Ex. xiv. 23. Participle, 2 Sam. xviii. 16. Mod.Imperfect, 1 
1 Sam. ii. 16. Perfect, > Ps. cvii. 25. Mod.Imperfect, 1 

6.—Waw with verb omitted in Protasis. 

Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Gen. xliv.26. Mod. Perfect, | Prov. iii. 28. Jussive (yj. in 

(y~8 in Protasis) 2 
. Protasis) 2 
Deut. xiii. 15. Imperfect, 2 | Ezek. xvii. 10. Imperfect (Par- 
Fudges vi. 13. Perfect (wis in ticiple in Pro- 
Protasis) : 4 ba 3 
’ Am. . iii. 4. I fect 
2 Sam. xiii. 26. Jussive, 2 ai pa et (ny 
2 Kings v.17. Jussive, 2 in Protasis), 2 
x. 15. Imperative, 2 

















REV. H. FERGUSON ON TENSES IN CONDITIONAL 


Condition Introduced by Particles—a. 


xxviii. 17. 


XXViii. 30. 
XXX. 31. 
xxxi. 8. 
Xxxi. 50. 


XXxi, 52. 
XXxii. 9. 
xlii. 37. 


Exod. iv. 8. 
iv. 9. 

xix. 5. 

XX. 25. 

xxi, 3.2 

xxi, 3.b 

xxi. 4. 


Ill. 


1.—With Jmperfect in Protasis. 


Apodosis. Class. 


Verb omitted, 
Participle, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Second clause 
omitted, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


Ps 
Verb omitted, 
Mod. Perfect, 


Imperfect (Jus- 


sive force), 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


2 


NNNNNN 


NN NNNNN 


DPHYNYNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNN 


2d clause omit’d 
by Aposiopesis, 2 


Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


2 
2 





Passage. 
Levit. v. 1. 
vii. 12. 
xii. 5. 
xii. 8. 
xiii. 23. 
xiii. 28. 
XXVi. 3. 
XXvii. 10. 
xxvii. 18. 
XXvii. 19. 
Num. xvi. 29. 
xvi. 30. 
xix. 12. 
xxi. 2. 
xxii. 18. 
XXX. 7. 
XXX. Q. 
XXX. 13. 
XXX. 15. 
XXX. 16, 
Xxxii. 23. 
xxxiii. 55. 
XXXVi. 4. 
Deut. viii. 19. 


xi. 13. 

xi. 22. 

xi. 28. 

xv. 5. 

XX. 12, 

xxii. 25. 

XXV. 7. 

Foshua xxiii. 8. 
xxiii, 12. 
Fudges iv. 8.2 
iv. 8.b 

vi. 37. 

xi. 10. 

xiii. 16. 

xxi. 21. 

Ruth _ iii. 53.2 


iii, 13.b 
1 Sam. i. 11. 


vi. 


SENTENCES. 81 


by CS 


Apodosis, Class. 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Perfect, 

Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect (cf. iv. 


25)» 

Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 

Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


Vv. S EX™D 


Imperfect (Jus- 
Sive force), 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
Imperfect (2), 2 
Mod. Perfects, 2 
Imperfect (Jus- 
sive force), 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Mod. Perfect 
and Impf., 2 
Verb omitted 
(cf. 2d clause), 2 


PNYNNNNNNWNNNNNNNNNNNNNN 


NNNNNNNN 








ET LETTE TS EE ET ES 


Se eae ated 


LAG eT EERE ES S 




























Passage. 
1 Sam. viii. 19. 
xii, 25. 
xiv. 9. 
xiv. 10. 
xiv. 9.4 


XVvii. 9.? 
Xvii. g.b 
XX. 7. 
XX. Q. 
XX, 21. 
XX, 22. 


Xxiv. 7. 
XXV, 22. 


2 Sam. iii. 35. 
x. IT. 
xv. 26. 


XV. 34. 
xviii. 3. 
xix. 14. 


XX, 20, 
1 Kings i. 52. 
viii. 25. 
ix. 4. 
ix. 6. 
xiii. 8. 
xx, 6, 
XX, 10. 
xxii. 28. 
2 Kings ii. 10. 
vi. 31. 


vii. 4.° 
vii. 4.4 
XX. 19. 
xxi. 8. 
1 Chron. iv. 10. 


xxii, 13. 

2 Chron. vi. 16. 
vii. 13. 
Vii.. 19. 
Xxxiii. " 


i. 19. 


ii. 5. 


Neh. 


Apodosis. Class. 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
neven 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Imperative, 
Imperative, 


mon 


Imperfect (Jus- 
sive force), 2 

Imperfect (Jus- 
sive sense), 2 

Mod. Perfect (2),2 


NY NNNNNN N NNNN 


993m and Impf., 2. 


Mod. Perfect, 2 

Imperfect (2), 2 

Imperfect (Jus- 
sive force), 


neon 


2 
2 
Imperfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Imperfect, 3 
Mod. Pertect, 2 
Imperfect (Jus- 
Sive force), 2 
Verb omitted 
(ef. 1 Sam.vi.g),2 
Jussive, 2 
Imperfect (Jus- 
sive force), 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Second clause 
omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect and 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 


Ne NN 


NNNNNN 





Passage. 
Esther 
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iv. 14. 


Fob. viii. 5, 6. 
viii. 18. 

ix. 3. 

ix. 20. 

ix, 23. 

xi. 10. 

xiii. 10. 

xiv. 7. 

xiv. 14. 


xvi. 6.* 


xvii. 13. 
xix. 5. 


XX. 12, 


14. 


xx. 6. 
xxii. 23. 


XXVii. 5. 


Xxvii. 14. 


Xxvii. 16, 


17. 


xxxi. 7, 8. 


XXxxi, 13, 14. 
xxxi. 16, 17. 


XXxi. 19. 


Xxxi, 25. 


Xxxi. 38. 
xxxiii. 5. 
Xxxiv. 14. 


XXXVi. 

XXXVi. 
Psalms vii. 
XXVii. 

XXVii. 


II. 
12. 
13. 
3.3 
3. 


1. 12 


lix. 
Ixviii. 


16. 
14. 


Ixxxi. 9. 
Ixxxix. 31-3. 
xcv. 7, 8. 


CXXVii. I. 
CXXX, 3. 


CXXxii. 


12. 


Cxxxvii. 5. 





1.—With Jmperfect in Protasis after Oy.— Continued. 


Apodoais. 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 


Mod. Perfect, 


Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 


Verb omitted, 


Imperative, 
Participle, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 


noon 


Verb omitted, 


Imperfect, 


WP RWWNHARNANANNWYIWHN 


E 


Ne 


Cohortative and 


Jussive, 
Imperfect, 


2 
2 


Apodosis want- 


ing, 


Apodosis want- 


ing, 


Verb (or per- 
haps second 


2 


2 


clause)om’t’d,2 


Jusssive, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Participle, 
Imperfect, 


YNNNNNNNNN 


Mod. Imperfect,2 
Verb omitted, 1 


Cohortative, 


Mod. Perfect, 


2 
2 


Jussive (acc. to 
Mas. pointing, 
verb omitted), 2 


Perfect (2), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 


* Cohortative in Protasis. 


NWN ee 
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1.—With Imperfect in Protasis after Ry.— Continued. 


Passage. 

Ps. cxxxvii. 6. 
cxxxviii. 7. 
Cxxxix. 82, 
Cxxxix. 8.b 
CXXXix. 19. 

Prov, ii. 1-5. 

iii, 24. 
iii. 34. 
iv. 12. 
iv. 16.4 
iv. 16.» 
xix. 19. 
XXxiv. IT. 
iv. 10,2 
iv. II. 
iv. 12. 
v. It. 
vi. 3. 
X. 4. 

x. II. 


Ecel. 


xi. 3.2 
xi. 8. 


Cant. v. 8. 
viii. 7. 

Isaiah i. 18. 
i. 19. 

i. 20. 

vii. 9. 

Viii. 20. 

x. 22. 

xxi, 12. 

Fer. ii, 22. 
ii. 28. 


Passage. 
Gen. xviii. 3. 
xxiv. 19. 
XXIV. 33. 
XXvili. 15. 
XXX. 27. 


Xxxii. 27. 
xxxiii. 10, 
XXXVviii. 9. 

xl. 14. 


Apodosis. Class. 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Verb omitted, 
Second clause 

omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Participle, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Verb omitted, 
Jussive, 
rs 


Imperfect, 
Imperfect (Jus- 
sive force), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect (2), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperative, 
Participle, 
Jussive, 


NOP e eR BR NNNNN HNN wWwnrd nd 


= 


YE NPP NN NWWNN 


Apodosis. Class. 
Jussive;, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
2d clause omit’d 
by Aposiopesis, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Mod. Perfect, 1 
Mod. Perfect, 

Pane Jussive 
orce) and Im- 
perative, 2 








Passage. 
Fer. iv. 1.2 
iv. 1.> 
Vv. 2. 
vii. 5, 7. 
xii. 17. 
xv. I. 


~ xvii, 27. 
xxii. 4. 
xxii. 5. 


xxii, 24. 

xxiii. 38. 

xxxi. 36. 

Xxxi. 37. 
XXXViii. 17. 
xxxviii. 18. 
xlii. 5. 

xlii. 10. 

xlii. 15. 

Ezek. ii, 5. 
ii. 7. 

iii, 11. 
xxxii, 22. 
xliv. 25. 
ix. 12. 
Vv. 22. 
vi. 9. 
ix. 2.3 
ix, 2.> 
ix. 3.2 
ix. 3.> 


Hosea 
Amos 


Oéad. 

Hab. ii. 3.> 
Zech. vi. 15. 
Mal. ii. 2. 


Passage. 
Gen. xiii. 9. 
xlvii. 6. 
xlvii. 16. 
xlvii. 18. 
xlvii. 29. 
1. 4. 
Ex. xxii. 2. 
xxxiii. 13. 
XXxiV. 9. 


Lev. xxii. 6, 
xxv. 28. 

Num. v.19. 
Vv. 27. 


Apodosis. Class. 


Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
rs 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Perfect (cf. 
Deut. iv. 25), 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Jussive, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperative, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


2.—With Perfect in Protasis after Oy 


83 


NN PNHNNNN 


WO VYAPWWWWNWHNNNNNNNNNNPP HEY 


Apodosis. Class. 


Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Imperative, 
Imperative, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperative, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Mod. Perfect, 


PHNHNNNNNNNHNNNN 
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2.—With Perfect in Protasis after ay.— Continued. 


Passage. 
Num. v. 28. 
xi. 15.b 
XV. 24. 
Xxi. 9. 
xxii. 20. 
xxx. 6, 
XXxii. 17. 
XXxxv. 16. 
XXXV. 17. 
XXXV. 22-24. 
Deut. xxi. 14. 
xxii. 20, 

Xxxii. 30. 

Xxxii. 41. 

Fosh. xxii. 24. 


uages Vi. 3. 
7 a 16-I9. 
XV. 7. 

ii, 21. 

iii. 18. 

1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 
2 Sam. xv. 33. 
1 Kings xx. 18. 
2 Kings iv. 24. 
vii. 4.3 

4b 

Vv. 20. 

1 Chron. xii.17.3 
Esther v.8. 
viii. 5. 

Fob Vii. 4. 
ix. 15. 
ix. 16. 
ix. 30. 
x. 14. 
x. 15.3 


Ruth 


x. 15.b 

xi. 13, 15. 
xxi. 6. 
xxii. 20. 


xxxi. 5, 6.. 


Xxxi, 20-22. 
XXX1. 39, 40. 
xxxv. 6, 
XXXV, 7. 
vii. 4, 5. 


Ps. 


Apodosis. 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Verb omitted, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfects, 
Second 

omitted, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 

Mod. Perfect, 
Jussive, 
Jussive, 

Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Jussive, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


abo 


Imperfect, 
Imperfects, 
Mcd. Perfect, 
Perfect, 
Cohortative, 
Jussive, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussives, 


Class. 


NNNNNNNNNNNNNN 


clause 
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Passage. 
Ps. xli. 7. 
xliv. 21. 
1. 18. 
lxiii. 17. 
Ixvi. 18. 
Ixxiii. 15. 
Ixxviii. 
xciv. 18. 
Prov, ix, 12.? 
ix. 12.b 
Xxiv. 14. 


XXV. 21. 
XXX. 32. 

Eccl, Xx. 
Isaiah iv. 
vi. IT. 

xxiv. 13. 

XXViii. 


XXXVii. 10, 


xlviii. 27. 

xlix. 9.2 

xlix. g.b 

Lam, iii, 22. 
Ezek, iii. 6. 
XXXv. 6, 

Amos. iii. 4. 
iii. 7. 

vii. 2. 

Obad. 5.3 
5.b 

Micah Vv. 7. 





Apodosis. 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod.Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 

w 
Imperative (2), 2 
Verb omitted, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Clause omitted, 2 
Verb omitted, 2 
Mod. Perfect, 1 
Imperfect, 2 
Perfect, I 
Imperfect (2), 2 
Mod. Perfect, 2 
Imperative, 2 
Verb omitted, 2 
Imperfect, 4 
Imperfect, 4 
NewConditional 
Clause with 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
+Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


Class. 


NNN RP NN RN 


PwWWHENNPWWW A 


* In Protasis we have the unusual 
construction of a Perfect followed 
by an Imperfect with the same 


force. 


Cf. Fer. xlix. 9. 
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3.—With Participle in Protasis after oy 


Passage. 
XX. 7. 
XXiv. 42. 
XXiv. 49. 
xliii. 5. 
Exod. viii. 17. 
ix. 2.f 
Xxxili. 15. 
Levit. iii, 1. 
iii. 7: 
Num. xi. 15. 
Fudg. vi. 36, 37. 


Gen. 


Apodosis. 
Imperative, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Participle, 
Participle, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Mod. Perfect, 


Class. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 





Passage. 
Fudg. ix. 15. 
xi. 9. 
xi. 3. 
xix. IT. 
2 Chron. xxv. 8. 
Fob xiv. 5. 
XXxi. 9, 10. 
xxxvi. 8. 
xxvi. 15. 
xlii, 15. 


1 Sam. 


Fer. 


Apodosis. 
Imperative, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Participle, 
Imperative, 
Imperative, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Participle, 
Imperative, 


Class. 


YOWNNNNNNNNN 


4.—Without any Verb in Proéasis after py—(a) With yf or Ps 


Class. 








Passage. Apodosis. Passage. Apodosis, Class. 
Gen. xxx. 1. Participle, 2| Fudg. ix. 20. Jussive, 2 
xliv. 26. Mod. Perfect, 2 | 1 Sam. xiv. 39. Imperfect, 4 

Exod. xxii.2. Mod. Perfect, 2 | 2 Sam. xvii.6. Imperative, 2 
Xxxii. 32.6 Imperative, 2 | 2 Kings ii.10. Imperfect, 2 
Num. v. 8. Participle, 2| $06 xxxiii. 23. Mod.Imperfect, 3 
xxvii. g. Mod. Perfect, 2 xxxiii. 32. Imperative, 2 

xxvii, 10. Mod. Perfect, 2 xxxiii, 33. Imperative, 2 

xxvii. 11. Mod. Perfect, 2 | Prov. xxii.27. Imperfect, 2 

Fudg. ix. 15. Jussive, 2 
- 4-(6)—Verb omitted in Profasis after ny 

Passage. Apodosis, Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Gen. __xiii.9. Cohortative, 2 | 2 Chron, ii.5. Verb omitted, 1 
xviii. 21. Imperfect, 2| Neh. ii. 7. Jussive, 2 
xxiii. 13. Perfect, 2| Esther i.1g. Jussive, 2 
xlii, 16. Cl. ommitted, 2 iii. 9. Jussive, 2 
xliii. 11. Imperative, 2 v. 4. Jussive, 2 
Exod. i. 16. Mod. Perfect, 2 vi. 13. Imperfect, 2 
xix. 13. Imperfect, 2 vii. 3. Jussive, 2 
Lev. iii. 1. Verb omitted, 2 viii. 5. Jussive, 2 
xv. 23. Imperfect, 2 ix. 13. Jussive, 2 
xxv. 51. Imperfect, 2| Fob ix. 19. Imperfect (2), 2 
xxvii. 3. Mod. Perfect, 2 ix. 24. Verb omitted, 2 
xxvii. 4. Mod. Perfect, 2 xi. 14. Imperative, 2 
xxvii. 6. Mod. Perfect, 2 xvii. 16. Imperfect, 2 
xxvii. 9. Imperfect, 2 xxi. 4. Imperfect, 4 
xxvii, 11. Mod. Perfect, 2 xxiv. 25. Imperfect, 2 

Fosh. xxii.19. Imperative, 2 xxx. 24. Imperfect, I 
xxii, 22. Jussive, 2 xxxiv. 16. Imperative, 2 

xxii. 23. Jussive, 2 xxxvii. 13. Imperfect, I 

xxiv. 15. Imperative, 2 | Prov. xxiii.2. Mod. P’rft (Jus- 
1 Sam. ii. 16. Perfect, 2 sive sense), 2 
vi.9. Mod. Perfect, 2 | er. xl. 4. Imperative, 2 
xv. 7. Verbomitted, 1 | Hosea  iv.15. Jussive, 2 

xxvi. 19.b Participle, 2 xii. 12. Perfect, I 
2 Sam. xii.8. Cohortative, 4 | Nahum. i.12. Perfect, 2 
1Chron.xii.17.b Jussive, 2| Zech. xi. 12. Imperative(2), 2 
xv. 2. Verb omitted, 1! Mal, i.6. Verb omitted, 3 
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4. (c)—Verb omitted in Profasis after Kym p=—Except, Save. 





Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Gen, xxxix.6. Perfect, 1 | 2 Kings v.17. Imperfect, 2 
xxxix. 9. Perfect, I ix. 35. Perfect, I 
xlii. 15. Imperfect, 2 xiii. 7. Perfect, I 
Ex. x. 4. Participle, 2 | 1 Chron. ii. 34. Perfect, I 
Num. xxvi. 33. Perfect. I xxiii, 22. Perfect, I 
xxvi. 65. Perfect, I | 2 Chr. xviii. 30. Imperfect, z 
XXxv. 33. Imperfect, I xxi. 17. Perfect, 2 
xiv. 30. Imperfect, 2 xxiii. 6. Jussive, 2 
Deut. x. 12. Participle, 1 | Neh. ii. 12. Ps I 
Fosh. xiv. 4. Perfect, 1 is i 
xvii. 3. Perfect, 1 | Esther ii.15. Perfect, I 
1 Sam, xxx. 17. Perfect, I v.12. Perfect, 1 
xxx. 22, Imperfect, 2 | Prov. xviii. 2. Imperfect, I 
2 Sam. xii. 3. rs 1 | Feel, iii, 12. a 
xix. 29. Perfect, I vin. 15. . P'S I 
A Kings 20h. 4s SRBC. 3 | ep: Sami Bevtect, 1 
rm: Be . xxii. 17. PS I 
___ xxii, 31. imperfect, 2 xliv. 14. Imperfect, 2 
2 Kings iv. ii. TS 1 | Dan. X. m: ry I 
Vv. 15. ys 1 | Micah vi. 8. Perfect, I 
4. (4@)—With Ellipsis of Firs? Clause after Qy~p=But. 
Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Gen. xv. 4. Imperfect, 2 | Psalms i. 4. Verb omitted, 1 
xxxv. 10. Imperfect, 2 | Prov. xxiii.17. Verb omitted, 2 
Lev, xxi. 2. Imperfect, 2 | Js. xxxiii. 21. Verb omitted, 2 
xxi. 14. Imperfect, 2 xxxvii. 19. Verb omitted, 1 
Num. x. 30. Imperfect, 2 lix. 2. Perfect, I 
Deut. vii. 5. Imperfect, 2 lIxv. 18. Imperative, 2 
xii. 5. Imperfect, 2| Fer. vii. 23. Perfect, I 
xii. 14. Imperfect, 2 vii. 32. Verb omitted, 2 
xii. 18. Imperfect, 2 ix. 23. Imperfect, 2 
xvi. 6. Imperfect, 2 xvi. 15. Verb omitted, 2 
Fosh. xxiii. 8. Imperfect, 2 xix. 6. Verb omitted, 2 
1 Sam. ii.15. Verb omitted, 2 xx. 3. Verb omitted, 2 
viii. 19. Imperfect, 2 xxiii. 8. Verb omitted, 2 
xxi. 2. Verb omitted, 1 xxxi, 30. Imperfect, 2 
1 Kings viii. 19. Imperfect, 2 xxxviii, 4. Verb omitted, I 
xxiii. 8. Verb omitted, 1 xxxviii. 6. Verb omitted, 1 
xxiii. 18. Verb omitted, 1 XXxix. 12. Imperfect, 2 
2 Kings xiv.6. Imperfect, 2 | Ezek, xii. 23. Imperative, 2 
xvii. 36. Imperfect, 2 xxxiii, 11. Verb omitted, 2 
xvii. 39. Imperfect, 2 xxxvi. 22. Verb omitted, 1 
xvii. 40. Participle, I xliv. 10. Mod. Perfect, 2 
xix. 18. Verb omitted, 1 xliv. 22. Imperfect, 2 
xxiii. 9g. Perfect, I xliv. 25. Imperfect, 2 
xxiii. 23. Imperfect, 1 | Amos viii. 11. Verb omitted, 2 
Fob xlii. 8. Imperfect, 2 | Zech. iv.6. Verb omitted, 2 
Psalms i.2. Verb omitted, 1 
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5.—In Asseverations and Denials, the Afodosis being understood as a 


Passage. 


Gen. xiv. 23. 
xxi. 23. 
xxiv. 38. 
XXVi. 29. 
xlii. 15. 
xxii. 7. 
xiv. 28. 
xiv. 29. 
xiv. 35. 
Xxiv, 22. 
Deut. i. 25. 
osh. xiv. 9. 
udg. v. 8. 

1 Sam. iii. 14. 
xvii. 55. 


Exod. 
Num. 


xix. 6. 
Xxiv. 22. 
XXV. 34. 


XXVili. 10. 


XXX. 15. 


2 Sam. xi. 11. 
xiv. II. 
i, 51. 
Xvii. I. 
XX. 23. 
XX. 25. 
2 Kings ii. 2. 
ii. 4. 

ii. 6. 

iii. 14. 

iv. 30. 

ix. 26. 


1 Kings 


Neh, xiii. 25. 
Fob i. II. 
ii. 5. 

xvii. 2. 

XXX. 25. 

XXXi. 29. 

xxxi. 31. 

Xxxi. 33. 

xxxi. 36. 


Fussive, after ox, eS) CX,» OND 


Protasis. Class. 


Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect (2), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect (of past 
time), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 





WYNN KVVYKVNVHKVNVNDNVDNVNDKVNVVDNKNVHNNVNKNVNVNHNVNVNLH 


NNNNNNNNNN 





Passage. 


Fob xxxvi. 29. 
Psalms xcv. 11. 
Cxxxi, 2, 


cxxxii. 3. 
cxxxii. 4. 
ii. 7. 

iii. 5. 
Isaiah _v.9. 
xiv. 24. 

xxii. 14. 

Ixii. 8. 

Fer. xv. It. 
xxii. 6. 


Cant. 


li. 14. 
Ezek. v. II. 
xiv. 16, 
xiv. 20. 
xvii. 16. 
xvii. 19. 
xviii. 3. 
XX. 3. 

XX. 23. 

XX. 31. 
xxi. 18. 
XXXiii, II. 
XXxili. 27. 
xxxiv. 8. 
XXXVi. 5. 
XXXVi. 7. 
XXXviii. 19. 


Protasis. Class. 
Imperfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 


Perfects (pres- 
ent), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect (fut.), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect (fut.), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 


Besides these forms, yj) may 


stand in Protasis. 


2 Sam. xiv. 19. 
1 Kgs. xvii. 12. 
xviii. 10. 


Prov, xxiii. 18. 


US=wr 
wy 
wr 
wr 
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6.—With Infinitive Construct in Apodosis after DY 


Passage. 
2 Sam. iii. 13. 
v. 6, 


Apodosis, Class. 
Imperfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 


Passage. 


Apodosis. 


Fob ix. 27,28. Perfect, 
| 


6.—After D=7, when, since. 1. With Imperfect in Protasis. 


Passage. 
iv. 12. 
iv. 24. 
xii. 12. 
Xxiv. 41. 
xxxii. 18. 
i. 10. 
vii. 9. 
xii. 25. 
xii. 26. 
xiii. 14. 
xviii. 16. 
xxi. I, 
Xxi. 7. 
xxi. 14. 
xxi, 18, 
XXi. 20. 
xxi, 22. 
xxi. 26. 
xxi, 28. 
Xxi. 33. 
xxi. 37. 
xxii. 4. 
xxii. 6. 
Xxii. 9. 
xxii. 13. 
xxii, 26, 


Gen. 


Exod, 


Levit. 


xxii. 27. 





Apodosis. 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Participle, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 


‘Mod. Perfect, 


Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


Class. 


2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
I 

I 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 








Passage. 
Levit, xxii. 29. 
xxiii. 10. 
XXV. 25. 
XXV. 35. 
v. 6. 
v. 12. 
ix. 10. 
» 
X. 32. 
Xv. 14. 
xxvii. 8. 
XXX. 3 
XXX. 4. 
Xxxli. 15. 
iv. 25. 


Num. 


Deut. 


XXxiv. 7. 
XXvill, 2. 
XXviii. 13. 
XXXi. 21. 
viii. 5. 
XX. 5. 
xxii. 28. 
Fudg. xxi. 22. 
1 Sam. x: J. 
Xxx, 13. 


Fosh. 


Xxi. 10. 


1 Kings viii. 35. 
viii. 37. 
viii. 44. 
viii. 46. 





Apodosis. 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


Inserted clause 
in place of reg- 


ular Apodosis, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfects, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 


Mod. Perfect, - 


Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Inf. with 5 
Jussive, * 
Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 





Class. 
I 


Class. 


NYNNNNNNNNNNNNNN 


DPNNEZNKHNNKONNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNN 
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Imperfect in Protasis after »>.— Continued. 


Passage. 
2 Kings iv. 


29. 
vii. 


12. 
xviii. 

xviii. 

2 Chron. vi. 
vi. 

vi. 

iii. 

v. 

xiii. 19. 
xix. 28, 29. 
xxvii. 8. 
Xxvii. 9. 
xxxi, 14.2 
Xxxi. 14.b 
XXXvi. 27. 
XXXVi. 31. 
XXxViii. 40. 
XXXViii. 41. 
Psalms ii. 12. 
viii. 4. 


22. 


32. 
28. 


Fob 


xxiii. 4. 
XXXVii, 24. 
xli, 12, 
xlix. 17. 
xlix. 18, 19.4 
xlix. 19.b 
Ixii. 11, 
Ixxi, 23. 
Ixxiii, 21. 
Ixxv. 3. 
cii. I. 
CXXvii. 5. 
ii, 10, 
iii. 25. 
iv. 3. 

vi. 30. 
xxii. 6, 
xxiii, 13. 
xxiii, 31. 
Xxiv. 12. 
XXvi, 25. 
XXX, 22. 


Prov. 





Apodosis. 
Imperfect, 
*Impft. with 4 


2d clause om’d, 
Jussive, 
Jussive, 

Mod. Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperative, 
V. 5 takes place 
of regular Apo- 
dosis, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 
Imperfects, 
Jussive, 

Verb omitted, 


* Very unusual! construction. 





Nee eB NNNENNNNNNNNN NN 


Class. 


I 
3 
3 
I 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 









Isaiah 





Pi le 
i. 12. 


Apodosis. 
Perfect, 


89 





Class. 
I 


i. 15. Partic. with Ps? 


iii. 6. 
viii. 19. 
xvi. 12. 
XXvi. 9.b 
XXXVi. 7. 

XXX, 21. 
XXX, 21.b 
xliii, 2.? 


xliii. 2.b 
Ix. 5. 
ii. 26. 
v. Ig. 
xii. 1. 
xii. 6. 

xiii, 22. 


Imperfect, 


2 


2d clause om’d, 2 


Mod. Perfect, 
Perfect, 
2d clause om’d, 
Imperative, 
Imperative, 
Verb omitted, 
and Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Jussive, 
2d clause om’d, 


2 


NNNN 


Ne NAKNN 


2 


xiv. 12.4 Partic. with Ps 2 


xiv. 12.6 Partic. with PR 2 


XV. 2. 
xvii. 6. 
XXxviii. 25. 
xlix. 16. 
li. 53. 
iii. 8. 
xiv. 9.2 


Lam. 
Ezek. 


Xiv. 12, 
XVili. 5. 
xviii. 21. 
XXXiii. 2. 
Xxxiii. 6. 
xlvi. 17. 
iv. 14. 
viii. 7. 
viii. 11. 
v. 4. 

vii. 8.b 
i, 5.b 
vii. 6. 
viii. 6. 

i. 4. 

i. 8. 


Hosea 


Micah 


Hab. 
Zech. 


Mal 


Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 


2 


=wwnh N 


Perfect (follow’d 


by Mod 

fects,) 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 

_Imperfects, 

Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod. Perfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 


Ps @: 


. Per- 


eH =OWeWNHNNNNN Se NNN YD 
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2.—Perfect in Protasis after 9 














I Ags. xviii. 27. 
06 xxxvi. 18. 
OV. XXiii. 22. 

Hosea xi. I, 


Passage. 
1 Sam, 
Ezek. 


1.—IJmperfect in Protasis. 


Xx. 10, 
xiv. 17. 
xiv. 19. 


Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Gen. vi, 1. Mod. Imp'fects,1 | ¥od xxix. 11. Mod.Imperfect, 1 
xxxi. 15. Perfect, I xxxiv. 33. Imperfect, 3 

xlix. 6, Jussive, 2 | Psalms xxi. 12. Imperfect, I 

Exod. xiii. 15. Mod.Imperfect, 1 xxxii. %. Perfect, I 
Num. v. 20. 2d clause om’d, 2 lviii. 11. Imperfect, 2 
xxii. 22. Mod.Imperfect, 1 ciii. 10. ps 2 

Fosh. xvii. 13. Mod.Imperfect, 1 . 

Fudg. i.28. Mod.Imperfect, 1 cxix. 83. Perfect, 2 
ii. 18. Perfect, 1 | Lsaiak xiiii. 20. Imperfect, 2 

vi. 7. Mod.Imperfect,1 | $er. xii. 5. Imperfect, 2 
xvi. 16. Mod.Imperfect, 1 xxxi. 25. Imperfect, 2. 

Ruth i.12. Imperfect, 4 | Ezek. iii. 19. Perfect, 2 
1 Sam. i.12. Perfect, I xiv. 22. 2d clause om’d, 2 
2 Sam, vii.1. Mod.Imperfect, 1 xxxiii, 9. Perfect, 2 
xix. 26. Mod.Imperfect,1 | Hosea ix. 19. Imperfect, 2 

Neh. ix. 18. Perfect, 1 | Micah vii.8’ Perfect, 2 
Fob _—vii. 13. Mod. Perfect, 1 | Nak. i. 14. Imperfect, 2 
xxii, 29. Imperfect, 21 Zech. vii. 5. Perfect, I 

3.—FParticiple in Protasis after 15 
Passage. Apodosis, Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Num, xxxiv.2. Mod. Periect, 2 | Deut. xviii.9. Imperfect, 2 
xxxv. 10. Mod. Perfect, 2 | Fer. xliv. 19. Perfect, I 
4.—Without any verb expressed in Profasis. 
(a) Verb omitted. (4) wr 

Passage. Apodosis. Class. Passage. Apodosis. Class. 
Fosh. xvii. 18. Imperfect, 3 | Prov. xix.18. Imperative, 2 


Imperative, 2 


Jussive, 2 
Jussive, 2 
Mod.Imperfect, 2 | 


c.—Condition Introduced by ‘x 


2.—Perfect in Protasis. 


Apodosis, Class. Apodosis, Class. 
Imperfect, 2 | Exod. ii. 36. Imperfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 | Levit. xxv. 49. Mod. Perfect, 2 
Imperfect, 2 
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a.—Condition Introduced by 35, 65, rox 


(@) 1.—With Imperfect in Protasis. 2.—With Fussive or Imperative 
in Protasis. 


Passage. 
*Gen, xvii. 18. 
1.15. 
Deut. xxxii. 27. 
*F 0b vi. 2. 
Ezek, xiv. 15. 


Apodosis. Class. 
2d clause om’d, 4 
Imperfect, 4 
Imperfect, 4 
2d clause om’d, 4 
Imperfect, 4 


Note.—Perhaps 1 Sam. xx. 14 
belongs here, reading 95: for nd) 








Passage. 
*Gen, xxiii. 13. 
*xxx, 34. 


Apodosis. Class. 


2d clause om’d, 4 
2d clause om’d, 4 


Note—Perhaps 1 Sam. xiii, 23 
belongs here reading 4y for 4) 


*In these and similar passages 45 has come to be equal to a particle 
of wishing—«tinam. Perhaps verb in Job vi. 2 should be considered 


a Fussive. , 


4 


3.—With Perfect in Protasis after 55 or its compounds. 


Passage. 
Gen. xxxi. 42. 
xliii, 10. 
Num. xiv. 2. 
XX. 3. 
Deut. xxxii. 29. 
Fosh. vii. 7. 
Fudges viii. 19. 
xiii. 23. 
xiv. 18. 
1 Sam. xiv. 30. 
XXV. 34. 


- 2 Sam. ii, 27. 


Apodosis. Class. 
Perfect, 4 
Perfect, 4 
(2) 2d clause 

omitted, 
2d clause om’d, 4 
Imperfect, 4 
2d clause om’d, 4 
Perfect, 
Perfect, 
Perfect, 
Verb omitted, 
Perfect, 
Perfect, 


PHPHHPH 


4.—With Participle in Protasis. 


Passage. 
2 Sam. xviii. 2. 
2 Kings iii. 14. 


Ps. \xxxi. 14. 


Apodosis. Class. 
(q’ri) Impft., 4 
Imperfect (after 

Cx neg.) 4 
Imperfect, 4 





Passage. 
Esther vii. 4. 


Ps, xxvii. 13. 
xciv. 17. 


cvi. 23. 


Cxix. 92. 
Cxxiv. I. 
CXXiv. 2. 

vi. 6. 


Eccl. 
Isaiah i. 


xIviii. 18. 


Ixiii. 19. 


Micah ii. 4. 


Apodosis. Class. 
Perfect (by), 4 


2d clause om’d, 4 


Perfect, 4 
Mod. Imperfect,4 
Perfect, 4 
Perfect, 4 
Perfect, , 4 
Perft. (\>x), 4 
Perfect, 4 
Mod. Imperfect,4 


2d clause om’d, 4 
Mod. Perfect, 4 


5.—With verb omitted in Protasis. 


Passage. 


Num, xxii..7. 
2 Sam, xix. 7. 
Fob xvi. 4. 


Apodosis. Class. 
Perfect (yj) 4 


(q'ri) Verb omit- 
ted, 4 
Imperfect (yj) 4 


Note.—In Num. xxii. 33 we have *Syy in the sense of »byb with Per- 


fect in both clauses. It is probably a textual error for the latter word,’ 


Ct. Ewald, Lehrbuch, 805. Note 2. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 
























































Totai No. instances of Participle, 




















VERBAL FORM. eet a, II. Ill. | IV. 
Imperfect in Protasis after Dy 243 17 | 201 16 8 
“ - 182 21 | 154 7 oO 
“ “ «ty 3 fe) 3 fe) o 
. “ow bh | s o| 
“ ae “s ) 7 ° ° Oo 
As) «alone, 33 18 5 I 
Total No. instances of Jmperfect,| 473 47 | 383 28 14 
Perfect in Protasis after oy 109 12 82 8 4 
e “ ae 35 19 14 I I 
e se oe 2 2 ° ° 
“ “ «yh 24 o o | 24 

oy e “ ) II 3 ° 

ae a alone, 53 26 15 6 
Total No. instances of Perfect, | 234 60 | II9 15 40 
Participle in Protasis after Oy 21 ° 21 ° ° 
” a xis a0) 4 I 3 re) Oo 
? Sa Sb Op] Oe) 2 
ra re oh b] I fo) fe) I oO 
¥e «alone, 10 6 2 ° 2 

7 
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VERBAL FORM. set I, | Ul. | IV. 
Verb omitted in Protasis after Dy | 161 48 | 108 2 3 
“ « “ So) 6 I 4 1 °o 
“ “ “ “ b 3 eo) oO oO 3 
“ “ “ “ ’ 8 fe) 7 fe] I 
Total No. instances, 178 49 | 119 3 4 
In Asseverations and Denials with 
cy, so-ow we have 
Imperfect in Protasis, ° 59 fo) 59 fo) ° 
Perfect in Protasis, II ° II o ° 
Verb omitted in Proéasis, 3 fe) 3 fo) fo) 
wr in Protasis, 4 vo) 4 oO ° 
Total No. instances, 77 fe) 77 o ° 
Infinitive in Protasis after Dy 3 I 2 
< “e alone, 6 3 3 
Total No. instances, 9 4 5 ° ° 
Voluntative in Protasis after 55 2 ° ° 
“ oe «6 bs] 2 2 fo} 
bs iy alone, 71 oO 69 1 1 
Total No. instances, 75 ° 7i 1 3 
Modified Perfect in Protasis, 38 4 31 3 fe) 
Modified Imperfect in Protasis, 4 2 1 I ° 
Total No. instances, 42 6 32 4 ° 
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RECAPITULATION. 

. VERBAL FORMS. moomnces.| I. | IL | IM. | IV. 
Imperative in Protasis, - - | 531 47 | 442 28 14 
Perfect “ - - | 245 60 | 130 15 40 
Participle ue - - 39 7 26 I 5 
Verb omitted “e - -| 185 49 | 126 3 7 
Infinitive “ - - 9 4 5 o fo) 
Voluntative 43 - - 75 fo) 71 I 3 
Mod. Perfect ve - - 38 4 3I 3 fo) 
Mod. Imperfect “ - 4 2 I I ) 

Total No. of instances, - - | 1,126 | 173 | 832 52 69 












VERBAL FORMS IN APODOSIS. 


An examination of the forms used in the Afodosis will give us the 
following Summary: 
















































VERBAL Forms. meas} 1°) TL | I. | IV. 
Imperfect in Apodosis, - - | 381 33 | 277 37 32 
Perfect “ - +] Ir 62 17 4 19 
Participle ae - - 21 3 16 I I 
Abpodosis omitted “ - -| 108 2 95 re) 9 
Verb omitted sb) - - 93 44 42 4 4 
Voluntative “ - - | 167 o | 166 fo) I 
Mod. Perfect “ - - | 233 10 | 218 5 I 
Mod. Imperfect “ - - 22 19 I I 2 

Total No. of instances, - - | 1,126 | 173 | 832 52 69 











Dr. Pick’s paper will be found in the December proceedings. 
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The New Testament Witness to the Author- ~ 
ship of Old Testament Books. 





BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN. 


Gee 


A careful examination of this subject seems to be demanded by 
the conflicting and equally positive statements current in regard to it. 
E. g.: 

Turpie, (Zhe New Testament View of the Old, London, 1872), 
- who has given the matter the fullest consecutive treatment, assumes, 
almost without argument, that the language of the New Testament 
is decisive of questions of authorship, in the case of many important 
books of the Old Testament. Thus, (p. 124), when speaking of 
Rom. x. 20, 21,—‘‘ Isaiah is very bold and saith”—the citation be- 
ing from Is. Ixv. 1, 2,—he remarks: ‘‘ Paul thus lets us know the 
source whence the quotations are drawn. They are taken from 
Isaiah. Isaiah spake them.” On p. 130, he says: ‘‘ The formula 
Aavetd Agvet, ‘David says,’ followed by quotations from several 
Psalms, viz., xvi., xxxii., Ixix, and cx., shows us that he was the 
writer of them.” On p. 158, we read: ‘‘ From our Lord’s words, 
then, ‘ Have ye not read in the Book of Moses at the bush,’ [Ma. 
xii. 26], I infer that Moses is set forth as the author of the Penta- 
teuch.” Similar remarks occur elsewhere in Turpie’s book. 

Prof. W. H. Green, D. D., says, (Moses and the Prophets, p. 345): 
‘* The history and legislation of the Pentateuch lies at the basis of all 
the subsequent history of the Old Testament. It is presupposed in 





* The paper of the Rev. Dr. Craven has not been received. 
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the Psalms. It is presupposed in the prophets. Moses’ authorship 
has the explicit sanction of our blessed Lord himself.” 

In our popular religious literature, this argument is dwelt on with 
great emphasis. 

On the other hand, there are other persons, of excellent Christian 
reputation, who are committed to the opinion that these questions 
are not settled by New Testament evidence. One of the most em- 
phatic statements to this effect is from the pen of Prof. E. Benj. An- 
drews, of Brown University, (Hebrew Student, Dec., 1882, p. 100): 
‘* Let even Wellhausen’s view be adopted: there are several ways in 
which, we are happy to think, every recorded utterance of Christ 
touching the Pentateuch might be explained in accord with the per- 
fect truthfulness and supernatural character of his teachings.” 

The existence of opposite views on such an important matter may 
fairly justify a careful examination of the New Testament writings, 
with a view to deciding, if possible, which opinion is correct. 

The examination proposes no further end than the simple testing 
of a particular argument. It is not an inquiry into the actual 
authorship of Old Testament books. Nor does it necessarily involve 
an answer to such an inquiry. For while it is true that if the New 
Testament argument is shown to be conclusive, the result will be to 

_ establish the authorship of the books in question, it is not true that 
the opposite decision would involve a denial of particular authorship. 
It would involve simply a denial that such particular authorship can 
be proved from the New Testament. For it is agreed on all hands, 
that the New Testament does not directly, and in terms, deny the 
particular authorship of any Old Testament book. It is perfectly 
conceivable, therefore, that the argument might be shown to be una- 
vailable for the purpose for which it is employed, at the same time 
that the conclusions sought to be established by the argument were 
impregnable on other grounds. It is not the more general question 
as to the fac/s of authorship, but the more limited question as to the 
bearing of the New Testament argument, which now concerns us. 

The inquiry is carefully to be distinguished from certain other 
more or less kindred questions with which it has been at times un- 
fortunately confounded. 

(a.) From questions as to the historical character of the Old Tes- 
tament books, or any parts of them, and as to the New Testament 
witness to such character. For the purposes of our inquiry it might 
or might not be that such character is the fact, or that the New Tes- 

tament proves it. That is a question by itself, and not involved in 
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the present discussion. So far as it may be necessary to take any po- 
sition in the matter, the historical character of such Old Testament 
writings as claim to be history is here assumed. 

(4.) From questions as to the inspiration, authority and canon- 
icity of the Old Testament books, and as to the New Testament wit- 
ness to these characteristics. These matters are fully and entirely as- 
sumed, at the outset of the discussion, and cannot, therefore, be 
raised in the progress of it. 

(c.) From questions as to the inspiration, authority and canon- 
icity of the New Testament books, and as to the binding force of 
teachings uttered by our Lord Jesus Christ, or by inspired men, and 
contained in the New Testament books. These matters, also, are 
fully and entirely assumed at the outset, so that whatever, on 
thorough examination, shall prove to rest on the authority of our 
Lord, or of the Holy Spirit speaking in and through inspired men, 
is thereby and at once raised out of the sphere of this discussion. 

(d.) From all questions as to the meaning, interpretation, appli- 


cation, etc., of the Old Testament passages which are cited in the 
New. 


We have simply to ask: What kind and degree of evidence is fur- 
nished by the New Testament as to the authorship of Old Testament 
books? It is plain that one may conceive of the evidence as being 
either conclusive, or non-conclusive; and if the latter, then as either 
purely negative evidence, or as presumptive evidence. If it is pre- 
sumptive evidence, then the question as to authorship is not 
settled thereby, but must be finally decided in view of other testi- | 
mony. This paper does not occupy itself, however, as has been 
already said, with other testimony, and it concerns us only to notice 
that it is.perfectly conceivable that testimony from other sources may 
be such as to confirm any presumptive evidence which the New Tes- 
tament may furnish, or, on the other hand, such as to destroy the 
weight of the presumption, and prove the opposite. 

It remains only to add, as a last preliminary remark, that in the 
examination of passages in detail, while the importance of distin- 
guishing between the language of Christ and that of the inspired 
New Testament men may easily be exaggerated, there is still some 
advantage in treating them separately. 

The question before us is essentially one of exegesis, and we shall 
be prepared, in a few moments, to inquire as to the meaning of par- 
ticular passages. The fact, however, that the number of passages is 
so small, may be regarded as one among several indications that it 
was not a prime object of the New Testament speakers and writers, 
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or of the Holy Spirit, presiding over its composition, to teach the 
authorship of Old Testament books. * 

Assistance has been derived, in making the above table, from 
Bohl’s Alsestamentliche Citate, and Turpie’s Old Testament in the New. 
The number of citations is difficult to fix with accuracy. It is be- 
lieved that the table is approximately correct. 

On the other hand, it is not to be wondered at, that, living as we 
do in the midst of a venerable tradition in regard to the authorship 
of Old Testament books, the citations under the names of particu- 
lar persons which the New Testament makes from the Old should 
lead us, antecedently to all detailed examination, to the inference 
that the writers and speakers who thus cite regarded the persons 
named as the authors of the books in which the words cited stand. 
The chief condition to the validity of this inference is the absence 
of evidence to the contrary. For it must be clear that the natural 
deduction from New Testament language, in the absence of contrary 
evidence, does not necessarily determine the question as to the natu- 
ral deduction 7 the face of such evidence. 

These considerations to some extent balance each other, and we 
leave them for the present behind, in order to inquire into the New 
Testament facts. 





* The following table will show how the case stands: 


Genesis is cited 28 times. Under Moses’ name, o time. 
Exodus ates: < ats Se ae _ “2 times. 
Leviticus bates.) © ae ae “1 time. 
Deuteronomy “ “ 41 “ as ‘ “7 times. 
1and2Samuel“ “ 3(?)* “  Samuel’s “ 1(?)ti’e. 
I Kings nap iractigns = REL, ‘* Author's 18 Opa 
Job “ «1 time. as “ eter ee 
Psalms «68 times. “David's “« “To times, 
Proverbs Sete ee “Author's “ o time. 
Ecclesiastes ‘“ ‘“ 1 time. ape . pam < ce 
Isaiah “61 times. “© Tsaiah’s “17 times. 
Jeremiah bE 5 “ Jeremiah’s “ 2 * 
Hosea th A AGE a “" — Hosea’s “1 time. 
Joel hie GE ey “  Joel’s 6 wae Coke 
Amos ylens dite: geek «« Amos’ ELPeY «gE, 
Micah a OE time. ** — Micah’s $e Oral 
Habbakuk « «4 times, ‘© Habbakuk’s “ o “« 
Haggai “7 time. “ _Haggai's Meal: Digts 
Zechariah’s «6 times. ‘““ .Zechariah’s “ o ‘* 
Malachi seipeieosinsit. ule “© Malachi’s cies Nae 
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The following books of the Old Testament are, by citation or 
otherwise, connected in the New Testament with the names of par- 
ticular men: Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy (name of Moses), 
Samuel (?), Psalms (name of David), Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Hosea, Joel. Of these, Jeremiah’s name occurs in such a connec- 
tion but twice; those of Samuel (if at all), Daniel, Hosea and Joel, 
only once each. It will be convenient to begin with this group, fol- 
lowing the order of the names in our English Bibles. 

SaMuEL. Acts iii. 24: ‘‘All the prophets from Samuel and them 
that followed after, as many as have spoken they also told of these 
days.” No Messianic prophecy is attributed to Samuel in the Old 
Testament, and it has accordingly been’ doubted whether there is 
reference here to any word or writing connected with his name. It 
might mean ‘‘from the days of Samuel,” so that the first of the 
prophets referred to must have lived at or about the time of Samuel. 
But the earliest recorded prophecy from near that time is Nathan’s, 
(2 Sam. vii. 12-16), and, when that was uttered, Samuel had been 
many years dead, (1 Sam. xxv. 1). The reference cannot be to the 
prophecies of David in the Psalms, for in that case we can hardly 
doubt that David himself, and not Samuel, would have been named. 
Further, although it may be said that Samuel was the founder of the 
order of prophets, it does not need an investigation of this.matter to 
convince us that the words as they stand, on their most natural inter- 


‘ pretation, include Samuel among those who testified of the Messi- 


anic times. The expression is a peculiar one: zat xdvte¢ dé of 
mpogitat ax SapouyA xat t@y xade57¢ aot thddyoay xart xatyyysthay 
tas jpépas tadtas. If the phrase zat tay xa02F7- is to be taken liter- 
ally, the whole expression means, ‘‘ the prophets from Samuel and 
[from] those who followed [him] ”; for ‘‘Samuel” and ‘‘those who 
followed him” are in the same construction. More than this, they 
form one group, for the preposition is not repeated. An interpreta- 
tion must therefore be found which will suit them both. If azo de- 
notes simply a prior limit of the time within which of xpogirat 
prophesied, then of za0e57¢5 are not represented as prophesying, any 
more than Samuel is. But of za0:3j¢ must certainly include Nathan 
and David. Nathan’s prophecy (referred to above) is quite explicit, 
and David is repeatedly cited by Peter himself (who utters Acts iii. 
24) as a prophet of the Messiah, so that it is utterly improbable that 
these should be ignored. But if of za0e%i¢ are regarded as prophesy- 
ing, then there is no exegetical ground for excluding Samuel from 
the same category. We may compare Luke xxiv. 27: dp&dpevozr azxd 
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Muwicéwo xat axd xdytwy téy xpogntdy,—where the construction of 
the genitives is the same, and where the preposition is repeated, as it 
is not in Acts iii. 24; in this case there can be no doubt that the use 
made of Moses is identical in kind with the use made of all the 
prophets. 

And if we regard the phrase as an inexact one, in which two con- 
structions are mingled: (1.) ‘All the prophets, from Samuel on, as 
many as spoke,” and (2.) ‘‘ All the prophets, Samuel and the follow- 
ing, as many as spoke,”—still it is plain that (in 2) Samuel is in- 
cluded under the prophets who spoke, and the fact that such a 
mingling of the two constructions was possible, shows that Peter, or 
whoever is responsible for the precise form of the utterance as we 
have it, did not discriminate between ‘‘Samuel” and ‘‘the proph- 
ets,” or between ‘‘Samuel” and ‘‘those who followed,” in their re- 
spective functions. 

It must be further observed dave édddyoay does not, on the most 
natural interpretation, mit the zdvte¢ dé of xpogitat, (so that, ¢. g., 
Samuel might not be included), but rather emphasizes zdyte¢. For 
¢Addynoay must be taken in a general sense, to denote the utterance of 
prophecy, or perhaps, more exactly, of predictive prophecy. The 
meaning then is: ‘‘All the prophets—as many as exercised their 
prophetic functions in (predictive) utterance—told of these days.” 
If we attempt to limit the meaning of éAddyoay to Messianic predic- 
tion, then a tautology results; and no one will maintain that @Addnoay 
can be used in mere contrast with prophets who wrote, or prophets 
who were silent. Those, then, who ‘‘told of these days” are the 
same persons who ‘‘spoke,” and these are the same with ‘‘all the 
prophets,” including ‘‘Samuel and those who followed.” Doubtless 
the statement of the verse, thus understood, is hyperbolical, because 
there were some persons, ¢. g., Elijah, Elisha, Nahum, and many 
besides, who were prophets, and who “spoke,” but who did not, so 
far as we are aware, ‘‘tell of these days.” But this does not warrant 
us in supposing that the one prophet whose name is expressly men- 
tioned, is to be classed among those who are thus, in the use of 
hyperbole, ignored. 

But if Samuel uttered no Messianic prophecy, and is yet included 
among those who did utter such prophecies, there is no reasonable 
explanation of this, except that he is so included because the book 
which goes by his name contains such a prophecy, and we should 
understand the reference to Samuel to be at bottom a reference to the 
words of Nathan, 2 Sam. vii. 12-16,—the one great Messianic proph- 
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ecy of the book. Now, just as little as Peter, on this interpretation, 
would intend to say that Samuel was the original speaker of the 
words which Nathan actually spoke, would he necessarily imply, or 
be understood to imply, that Samuel wrote the book which bears his 
name. For the object of using the name of Samuel would be to 
identify the prophecy. And whatever cause, independent of his ac- 
tual authorship of it, might lead to the connection of Samuel’s name 
with this book, that cause, or the resulting habit of so connecting 
book and name, would suffice to explain Peter’s use of the name to 
designate the book. If, ¢ g., it were commonly called ‘* Book of 
Samuel,” or ‘‘ Samuel,” because Samuel was a prominent figure in 
it, then Peter would not imply that Samuel wrote it, when he used 
this name for it. Asa matter of fact, intelligent Bible-students, who 
now use the name do not mean by it ‘‘the book which Samuel 
wrote,” but simply ‘‘ the book which goes by Samuel’s name.” It 
is as a mere title that the term is employed, as in the case of ‘‘ the 
Books of Kings” and other anonymous writings of the Old Testa- 
ment. There cannot, therefore, be even a fair presumption in favor 
of the view that if Peter here refers, as he probably does, to the 
‘*Book of Samuel,” under the name of ‘‘Samuel,” he thereby im- 
plies that Samuel wrote the book to which he refers. 


JeremiaH. Matt. ii. 17 and xxvii. 9. The introductory formula 


‘is the same in each case: Tére éxdyjpwdy to puter dtd "lepepiov tod 


rpogytov dgyovtos. It is true that there are some variant readings to 
Matt. xxvii. 9, but these, it is well known, are of insignificant author- 
ity. (See Westcott and Hort, Noles on Select Readings, p. 18.) 

We are all familiar with the efforts of commentators to reconcile 
this undoubted reading with the equally indubitable fact that in the 
prophecies attributed to Jeremiah, in the Old Testament, no such 
passage occurs,—the citation is manifestly from Zech. xi. 12, 13. 
Such efforts are the attempts to show, ¢. g., that Zechariah is simply 
repeating and enlarging prophecies of Jeremiah (xviii., xix.), (Heng- 
stenberg); that Matthew cites from some lost writing of Jeremiah (so 
from Origen, various Comm.); or an orally transmitted prophecy 
uttered by Jeremiah (Calovius); or that Jeremiah headed the col- 
lection of prophets, and the whole collection was therefore called by 
his name (Lightfoot and others); or that a mistake in writing oc- 
curred when the Gospel was first issued (Morrison). The recognition 
of the baseless character of all these attempts leads Turpie to the 
thoroughly consistent (if not original) view, ‘‘that Jeremiah really 
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did write that portion of Zechariah’s book whence the quotation is 
made,” (7. ¢. chap. ix.-xi.). Now this involves, not only the dis- 
membership of the book of Zechariah, but also one of two other 
things: ether there was a genuine and trustworthy tradition connect- 
ing these prophecies with Jeremiah’s name,—a tradition which has 
strangely vanished from all other testimony which we possess, and 
appears only in this incidental mention in Matthew, —in which case 
it is impossible to understand why these prophecies were not from an 
early time attributed to Jeremiah, and united with his other prophe- 
cies; or the true authorship was expressly revealed to Matthew, and 
to him alone, in which case there would be an apparently purposeless 
and useless breaking through of the general principle already noticed, 
namely, that questions of authorship were not prominent concerns 
of revelation;—purposeless and useless, unless it can be shown to be 
of great consequence to the bearing of the prophecy on the case to 
which it is applied, that it should have been from Jeremiah and no 
other. The hypothesis is thus not to be entertained unless we are 
prepared to deny the rights of exegetical science and the efficacy of 
exegetical methods in interpreting the Scriptures. And yet this 
appears to be the most nearly tenable view of all those that have been 
mentioned. For if the words ro fySv ded “lepepivv tod xpogytov 
Agyovtog are of sufficient importance to occasion any difficulty, they 
must be taken in their real meaning, ¢ ¢., ‘‘that which was spoken 
through Jeremiah the prophet, saying ” (=‘‘ who said” or ‘‘ when he 
said”). The views of Hengstenberg and Lightfoot do not satisfy 
these words; the view of Morrison would destroy all confidence in 
the New Testament text; and the views of Origen and Calovius are 
even less likely to be right than that which Turpie maintains, since 
it is easier to suppose that Jeremiah wrote Zech. ix.—xi. than to sup- 
pose that words which occur with such an approximate accuracy in 
Zech. xi. 12, 13 occurred also, and originally, in some otherwise 
unknown written or spoken utterance of Jeremiah. But the only 
reason for adopting either of these views is the supposed necessity of 
giving a literal force and binding authority to the words ro fn dev dea 
*lepepiov tod xpogytov déyovros. Before we decide that this supposed 
necessity is a sufficient reason for resorting to such frail explanations, 
it is well to remind ourselves that the case before us does not stand 
quite alone in the New Testament. Whether the reference to Isaiah, 
in Mark i. 2, is at all similar, need not now be decided; that pas- 
sage will be considered in another connection. But there is a nearly 
parallel instance in the Epistle of Jude. Jude 14, 15, we read: 
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‘And to these also Enoch, the seventh from Adam, prophesied, 
saying, Behold, the Lord came with ten thousands of his holy ones, 
[Gr. é dytate puptdoty adtod], to execute judgment upon all, and to 
convict all the ungodly of all their works of ungodliness which they 
have ungodly wrought, and of all the hard things which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against him.” The introductory formula of 
quotation is here: "“Expogytevaev 32 xa todtots BBdopos axd Addy 
‘Evy Atywy, in which, although the divine origin of the prophecy is 
not brought out as it is in ro py %év ded "Jepepniov, the human author- 
ship is even more distinctly asserted. The demand to either accept 
or explain away the statement as to Jeremiah involves, 4 fortiori, the 
same demand as to Enoch. But in the latter case none of the expla- 
nations attempted in the former case can by any means apply. One 
of the alternatives would here be still more violent. We should 
have to say that either Enoch, seventh from Adam, did actually utter 
this prophecy which Jude records, or Jude’s book is not authoritative, 
and ought to go out of the canon.. Now the canonicity of Jude is 
firmly established, so that interpreters have been pressed toward the 
first alternative. But in fact we find the passage which Jude cites in 
the pseudepigraphical Book of Enoch I. 9. We append three trans- 
lations of that original passage: 
De Sacy.—(Cf. Magasin Encyclopédique, VI., i. 382), cited in 
Huther’s Comm. on Jude, 4th Germ. ed., 1877, Eng. trans., 1881: 
' ‘Et venit cum myriadibus sanctorum, ut faciat judicium super eos, 
et perdat impios et litigat cum omnibus carnalibus pro omnibus quae 
fecerunt et operati sunt contra eum peccatores et impii.” ; 
Dillmann, —(Das Buch Henoch, 1853): ‘‘ Und siehe er kommt mit 
Myriaden von Heiligen, um Gericht iiber sie zu halten, und wird die 
Gottlosen vermichten und rechten mit allem Fleisch tiber Alles, was 
die Siinder und die Gottlosen gagen ihn gethan und begangen 
haben.” 
Schodde,—(Book of Enoch, 1882): ‘‘And behold he comes with ~ 
myriads of the holy to pass judgment upon them, and will destroy 
the impious, and will call to account all flesh for everything the sin- 
ners and the impious have done and committed against him.” 
Now, if these words, which are thus referred to a period antedat- 
ing the Christian era by only a little, are cited by Jude, as they are, 
under the name of Enoch, and if the alternative forced upon us is, 
either to consider them an actual utterance of Enoch, the ancient 
patriarch, or to look upon Jude as an untruthful—and hence unca- 
nonical—book, probably no sober scholar would hesitate to decide 
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in favor of the latter. But if we are not willing to accept this alter- 
native, then we must be willing to take the position that the formula 
of quotation in Jude 14 does not oblige us to consider the patriarch 
Enoch the actual author of the words there quoted. But then 
neither does the formula of quotation in Matt. xxvii. 9 oblige us to 
consider the prophet Jeremiah the actual author of the words there 
quoted. * 

Some may perhaps claim that while Jude quotes from the Book of 
Enoch, and gives it a certain authority, he yet writes in the full con- 
sciousness of the pseudonymic character of its title, and that his 
hearers are aware of this also, so that he is not mistaken in the mat- 
ter, and they are not misled. To this it might be replied: (1.) Such 
a thing is indeed not inconceivable, and as one among several possi- 
bilities it might be allowed to stand; but as the only ground upon 
which a defence of Jude could be based, it is insufficient. There is 
no evidence in favor of it except the supposed necessity of having it 
true. And little as we can believe that the Book of Enoch contained 
prophecies 3,000 years older than itself, just as little can we affirm 
that men in the first Christian century, even if they knew of the com- 
paratively recent origin of the book, were sure that it did of contain 
such prophecies. If Jude himself thought this might be the case, 
then his words express this opinion; if his readers thought so, then 
his words would confirm them in their belief. In the absence of tes- 
timony on this point, we cannot make the possibility of their greater 
enlightenment into the corner-stone of our own faith. (2.) The 
straightforwardness and the precise shape of the citation-formula are 
opposed to the view that the book cited was believed to be pseudepi- 
graphical with no genuine contents. (3.) It is difficult to see on 
what ground Jude could regard the book as authoritative, and there- 
fore fit to be cited, if he held it to be a pseudepigraph, of which no 
part was genuine, since it certainly was not regarded as one of the 
sacred, canonical books. (4.) That he did so, or even may have 
done so, ought least of all to be claimed by those who are strenuous 





*The composition and date of the Book of Enoch present questions 
too complicated, and requiring too elaborate discussion, for an exami- 
nation here. It is sufficient for our purposes to say that the book seems 
to be a Jewish work, put together from several distinct documents of 
the second and first centuries B. C., with some Christian interpolations. 
The absence of any allusion to the menacing armies of Rome indicates 
.that the latest portions cannot be put far down in the first century A. D. 
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for the conclusiveness of New Testament statements as to the author- 
ship of Old Testament books, for the same arguments can be used 
upon the other side, under far more favorable conditions, as we 
shall presently see. 

It would therefore be unsafe to rest any important interest upon 
the possibility of such a distinction between the use of the citation- 
formulas in Jude 14 and Matt. xxvii. 9, as that just suggested. 
Another distinction is of more consequence, but it bears in the 
opposite direction. If, as is altogether probable, Jude supposes him- 
self to be citing words of Enoch, we should have to regard him as 
holding a wrong opinion. But if that may be, then much more may 
it be that the Evangelist, by a momentary oversight, attributed to 
Jeremiah words which, as a little reflection or reading would have 
shown him, belonged to Zechariah. 

The result of the foregoing considerations should be to convince 
us that we need not hesitate to follow Augustine and Calvin, and the 
great body of candid, thorough modern commentators (De Wette, 
Meyer, Alford, Weiss, Keil, Plumptre, C. H. H. Wright (Comm. on 
Zechariah, p. 336), etc., etc.),,in holding that there is here a slight 
error in the gospel, on a point which in no respect, even the most 
distant, affects the important teachings to be conveyed. 

Now the introductory formula is just the same in Matt. ii. 17 as in 
Matt. xxvii. 9. It follows therefore: that if there were important evi- 

’ dence from other sources, tending to show that the words cited in the 
former passage were not spoken or written by Jeremiah, the presence 
of the formula of quotation would not oblige us to hold that they 
were. We find the words, in fact, in Jer. xxxi. 15, and there is no 
reason to believe that they are not genuine words of Jeremiah. If 
there were such a reason, however, the presence of the citation for- 
mula in Matt. ii. 17 would not destroy its force, for the general 
nature of the conclusion already reached as to the non-decisive char- - 
acter of the formula is as little affected by the presence or absence of 
positive evidence from other sources, as it is by the possible necessity 
of modifying our view as to the nature of the inaccuracy, in order to 
make it apply to both cases. * 


DanieL. Matt. xxiv. 15. 7d pyiev dca Aaveyd tod zpogytov, fol- 
lowed by words which occur in Dan. xi. 31, xii. 11, cf ix. 27. A 





*It is evident that if, in two (or more) instances, a writer wrongly at- 
tributed a citation to Jeremiah, his inaccuracy could hardly be attributed 
to a momentary oversight. The parallel would then be Jude’s citation 
from Enoch. 
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new element is introduced in this passage, if the words of citation 
are really an utterance of Christ himself.* Now, the assumption that 
Jesus might have been here in error would not satisfy those who 
argue most strenuously for the authenticity of Old Testament books 
on the ground of New Testament statements, nor ought it to satisfy 
them. For while we have indications in more than one place that 
Jesus did not know all things at all times (Ma. v. 30-32; xiii. 32, cf 
Matt. xxiv. 36, etc.), still, we do not find him affirming that which 
he does not know, and we may confidently say—slightly modifying a 
fine remark of Rothe’s (Zur Dogmatk. 2te Aufl. 1869, p. 175), 
‘‘that Jesus never extended the sphere of his desire to know, and 
his belief that he knew, beyond the limits of what was actually known 
by bim.” But the question still remains, whether Jesus does here 
commit himself to the authorship of the book of Daniel by a 
prophet of that name. It will be remembered that the passage 
cited in Matt. xxiv. 15 is from the second division of the book, a 
division which, with the exception of certain brief introductory 
notes, contains prophecies exclusively, and that this division is dis- 
tinctly marked off from the preceding by the nature of its contents, 
and by the brief introduction, Dan. vii. 1. Now suppose evidence 
were to be presented from other quarters to show that while the 
book as a whole was not written by Daniel, the last six chapters 
contained prophecies of Daniel, which the later author had incorpo- 
rated in his book. On that supposition, the words of Jesus, taken 
in their most rigid, literal meaning, would be perfectly satisfied. 

We may go yet further. If other evidence should be adduced, 
tending to show that ‘‘ Daniel, the prophet” was a pseudonym, still, 
there would be nothing in Jesus’ use of the expression to commit 
him to any other view. For the words were certainly written, and 
written in the form of a prophecy, and were a prophecy, and the 
book containing them was an inspired, canonical, and authoritative 
book; the citation was therefore suitable and forcible, for Jesus’ pur- 
poses, whoever the author may have been, and the use of a current 
pseudonym to designate the author no more committed Jesus to a 


*It is very possible that these words, which are lacking in the parallel 
Ma. xiii. 14, are inserted here by the evangelist. (See, particularly, 
Weiss, Matthdusevangelium, 1876, p. 508.) In that case the formula 
would be susceptible of the same treatment as the foregoing, in the 
event of the disproof, on the ground of other evidence, of Daniel's 
authorship. But it will be more satisfactory to treat it here as if it were 
certainly uttered by Jesus. 
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declaration that that was the author's real name, than our use of the 
expression ‘‘ Junius says” would commit us to a declaration that the 
‘*Letters of Junius” were composed by a person of that name; or 
than, on the supposition already discussed, that ‘‘ Enoch” was re- 
garded as a pseudonym, Jude 14 would indicate the belief of the 
author that Enoch himself actually uttered the words which he 
quotes. * 

But it may be replied that the opinion held by the people of Jesus’ 
time must be taken into account. That opinion must have been 
either contenanced or contradicted by him. Now the prevailing be- 
lief of the time was that Daniel was the author of the book which 
bears his name. Jesus did not contradict this belief; he thereby 
countenanced and lent his authority to it. In reply, it may be ob- 
served: (1.) In the absence of precise knowledge as to the belief of 
the time in regard to the authorship of the Book of Daniel, it is 
rash to affirm that those to whom Jesus spoke (it was, be it remem- 
bered, his disciples, who ‘‘came unto him privately,” Matt. xxiv. 3), 
believed that Daniel was its author. The assertion is not sufficiently 
established to serve as the foundation for an argument. (2.) But 
even if it were shown to be true, it is an unwarranted inference that 
would commit Jesus to this belief. For we cannot venture to condi- 
tion Jesus’ own understanding of the words he employed, by the un- 
derstanding of limited, prejudiced, ignorant hearers. If, however, 
we attempt to do so, we must be thoroughgoing. We must blot out 
John ii. 19, because Jesus speaks of destroying the temple, meaning 
thereby his body (ver. 21), while the Jews understand it of the temple 
of Herod. We must blot out Mark v. 39, and John xi. 11, because 
Jesus speaks of persons as sleeping, when they are really dead, and 
his words are literally understood, occasioning scornful laughter in 
one case, and relief in the other. We must expunge most of John 
viii. We must consent to lose all those parables of Jesus whose 


* To assume that ‘‘ Enoch” is used in Jude 14.as a pseudonym, affords 
a ground for assuming that ‘‘ Daniel” may be so used, (if evidence 
from other quarters is adverse to his real authorship of the book which 
goes by his name), in Matt. xxiv. 15. But the fact that Daniel is a ca- 
nonical and Enoch an uncanonical book, far from making it more diffi- 
cult to suppose that the former is pseudonymic, makes it easier. For 
Daniel is canonical and authoritative because it is inspired,—whether 
Daniel wrote it or not,—while Zaoch, being uncanonical, and lacking 
strong internal marks of inspiration, must have been considerably de- 
pendent for its authority upon the personal weight of its author. 
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moral lesson was not understood by the hearers. If Jesus, in these 
deeply significant utterances, exposed himself to utter misapprehen- 
sion, and was in fact utterly misapprehended, and we take no offense, 
then there is no reason for seeing in the passage before us any viola- 
tion of the law of truth, even if the words which Jesus employed to 
introduce the prophecy were understood by the listeners in a differ- 
ent sense from that in which he understood them. Indeed, there is 
iar less reason in this case than in the others; for the subject of mis- 
understanding was of unspeakably less consequence, —the inspiration 
and authority of the citation being secure,—than the profound 
spiritual teachings referred to above. 

We may go farther yet. Let us suppose that the belief of his 
hearers was to the effect that Daniel wrote the book which bears his 


name, and that this belief was wrong, and that Jesus knew it was — 


wrong. If he had combatted deeply rooted opinion on this point, 
it might easily have raised a violent opposition, which would have 
embarrassed and perhaps thwarted him in his work, and would cer- 
tainly have diverted thought from the main truths which he was 
concerned to teach. His work itself obliged him to combat deeply 
rooted opinions at many points; all the less was he called upon to 
arouse antagonism in regard to non-essentials. Certain cases of ac- 
quiescence in popular belief must indeed be regarded as countenanc- 
ing that belief. We say, and say rightly, that Jesus could not have 
acquiesced in the belief about demoniacal possessions, unless that 
belief were well founded; otherwise his treatment of demoniacs was 
charlatanry, and his teaching in connection with such treatment was 
deceptive. But the reference to Daniel does not in the least give 
peculiar support to the teachings connected with this reference, as 
long as we admit that a book may be inspired and authoritative, 
even if its author be unknown; and this we cannot deny without 
casting a goodly number of Old Testament books out of the canon. 
Since, therefore, there was no important issue connected with the 
matter before us, we shall hardly dare to hedge Jesus about with a 
restriction not set by an imperative moral judgment. 

The conclusion is, that if other arguments should make it probable 
that Daniel was not the real author of the book bearing his name, or 
of the latter section of it, and even allowing that the words ‘‘through 
Daniel the prophet” are words of Jesus, Jesus is not thereby com- 
mitted to an opposition to such other arguments. 
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. .Hosea.—Rom. ix. 25, where the introductory words, ¢v ré ’Qoné 
Aéyet, are followed by a citation from Hos. ii. 23, i. 10. God is rep- 
resented as speaking ‘‘in Hosea” (not dta rod "Qené), 7. ¢., in all 
probability, in the book known as ‘‘ Hosea,” just as we have ‘‘in 
David” (Heb. iv. 7), and ‘‘ Moses is read” (Acts xv. 21, 2 Cor. iii. 
| 15). The name is nothing but the title or designation of the book, 
| by which it is, or may be, commonly known. From this there is no 
necessary inference as to the writer’s position about the authorship of" 
the book. (Cf. what said on this subject under SamvEL.) 


JorL.—Acts ii. 16: todté gore td elpynpévov dea tod zpogytov "Twi, 
followed by a citation from Joel ii. 28-32, (Heb., LXX., iii. 1-5). 
The case is here similar to that of ‘‘Jeremiah” in Matt. ii. 17. 
Here, as there, we shall have to say, in view of considerations 
already advanced, that while, as a matter of fact, there is no reason 
for doubting that these words were uttered by Joel, yet, if there were, 
the citation formula of Acts ii. 16 could not decide the matter in the 
face of such reason. 

We pass to consider those New Testament passages which connect 
citations frem the Old Testament with the names of David, Isaiah, 
and Moses. 


Daviv.—The following passages fall into the same category with 
those which cite Jeremiah and Joel, (see above) :* 

Acts i. 16. dtd otépatoz Aavetd, followed in v. 20 by citations 
from Ps. Ixix. 26, cix. 8. 

Acts iv. 25. dtd xvebpatoz dyiov atépatog Aanetd, followed by a 
citation from Ps. ii. 1, ff. 

Rom, iv. 6. Aauvetd Agvet, with citation from Ps, xxxii. 1, ff. 

Rom. xi. 9. Javed A¢yee, with citation from Ps. Ixix. 23. 

The following resembles the citation from Hosea, given above: 
Heb. iv. 7: é davstd A¢ywy, with citation from Ps. xcv. 8. 

Somewhat different is Acts ii. 25: davetd yap Adyet el¢ adtdv, with 
citation from Ps, xvi. 8-11; here, v. 29 seems to make the person of 
David important, and to throw emphasis upon his authorship of the 
words cited. So also: 

Acts ii. 34: Adyee 0¢ adzd¢, with citation from Ps. cx. 1, where the 
preceding words, 0d yap Aavetd dvé8n cis tobs odpavods, make David’s 
person important to the argument. 





* See, also, foot-note to p. 106. 
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Peter seems to be thus committed to the Davidic authorship of the 
Psalms which he here quotes, —Ps. xvi, and cx. 

There is some likeness between the cases just noted and the single 
citation which Jesus connects with David’s name. It is from Ps. 
cx. I, and is recorded by all the Synoptists: 

Matt. xxii. 43. > od» J, @v mvedpate xadet adrdv xdprov, déywr, 
etc. 

Ver. 45. ef od» J. xadet adrdv xdiproy, etc. 

Mark xii. 36. adrd¢ J. elzev dv tH zvebpate tH dyiw, etc. 

Ver. 37. adrds 4, Agyee adtov xdptoy, etc. 

Luke xx. 42. abdrog ydp 4, Adve ev BiBlw Vaipdy, ete. 

Ver. 44. 4, odv abdrov xbptov xadst, ete. 

In these passages the argument turns upon the assumption that 
David, and none other, uttered the words cited, so that, by a literal 
and rigid interpretation we should reach the conclusion that Jesus 
countenanced the Davidic authorship of Ps. cx. The question, 
however, has been raised more than once, and is.a fair one, whether 
Jesus may not here have been employing the belief of his opponents 
for the purpose of convicting them of an imperfect understanding of 
their own sacred books, or an imperfect conception of the Messiah. 
If so, then there is here no commitment of Jesus to the Davidic 
authorship of Ps. cx.; and while the same argument cannot be used 
in regard to Acts ii. 34, the number of passages which authoritatively 
connect David’s name with Ps. cx. would be reduced from four to 
one. 








—_ 


—* 


Isaian. The following passages fall into the same category with 
those which cite Jeremiah and Joel:* 

Matt. iii. 3. dea ’"Hoatov tod xpogytou Agyovtos, with citation from 
Is, xl. 3. 

Matt. iv. 14. i; with citation from Is. ix. 1 ff. 

Matt. viii. 17. «., with citation from Is. liii. 4. 

Matt. xii. 17. i., with citation from Is, xlii. 1-4. 

Luke iii. 4. w¢ yéypantae é BiBlw déywv ’Hoatov tod zpogytov, { 
with citation from Is. xl. 3-5. 

Luke iv. 17. ¢Bdtov tod zpogytov ’Heatov. with citation from Is, 
Ixi. 1 ff. This and the preceding seem to belong here rather than in YW 
the category of ‘‘ Hosea” (see above). 

John i. 23. xa%d¢ elzev ’Hoatas 6 xpogytys, with citation from 
Is. xliii. 3. 


~— 





*See also foot note to page 106. 
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John xii. 38. fa 6 Adyog "Hoatov tod xpogyrou zlnpwhy bv elnev, 
with citation from Is, liii. 1. 

John xii. 39, 41. elzev "Hoatas, with citation from Is. vi. 9 ff. 

Acts viii. 28, 30. dveyivwoxev tiv mpogytyy "Heatay, with citation 
from Is, liii. 7. This probably belongs here, rather than with 
‘* Hosea” (see above). 

Acts xxviii. 25. dca "Hoatov tod xpogytov, with citation from Is. 
vi. 9 ff. 

Rom. ix. 27. ’Hoatas 32 zpd%ee, with citation from Is. x. 22 ff. 

Rom. ix. 29. poetpyxev Hoaiaz, with citation from Is. i. 9. 

Rom. x. 16. "Heataz yap Aéyet, with citation from Is. liii. 1. 

Rom. x. 20. "Heatag 32 dxotodna xad Aéyet, with citation from Is. 
Ixv. 1 ff. 

Rom. xv. 12. "Heatag Agyee, with citation from Is. xi. 10. 

The following are utterances of Jesus, and belong to the same 
category with the passage which cites Daniel (see above): 

Matt. xiii. 14.* 4% zpogyrteta Hoatov 7 Atyousa, with citation from 
Is. vi. 9 ff. 

Matt. xv. 7. éxpogyreveev xept budy ’Hoatas dew, with citation 
from Is, xxix. 13. 

Mark vii. 6. éxpogyrevcey "Hoaias-. . . we yéypantae Ste, fol- 
lowed by a citation from Is. xxix. 13. 

Thus far, there is nothing which determines the question for us, 
whether Isaiah was the author of the book which bears his name, or 
of this or that portion of it. 

But a passage yet to be examined, not only fails to reverse this de- 
cision, but strengthens the argument upon which it is in large part 
based. 

This passage is Mark i. 2: yéypaxtat ¢v tot "Hoata t& xpogyty, 
followed frst, by a citation from Mal. iii. 1, and then by a citation 
from Is. xl. 3. If the citation from Malachi were not present, the 
clause would offer no difficulty, but might be classed, either with 
‘* Jeremiah ” and ‘‘ Joel” or with ‘‘ Hosea.” But as the text stands, 
—and there is.no sufficient reason for questioning it, +—the author 
apparently cites words of Malachi as words of Isaiah. There are 





*It is quite likely, however, that the parallel, Mark iv. 12, where no 
prophet is named, reports Jesus’ words more accurately. (See, espe- 
cially, Weiss, Marcusevangelium, p. 145, and Matthdusevangelium, 
p- 341). In that case "Hoatov belongs here to the Evangelist, and the 
passage falls into the category of Jeremiah and Joel. 
ts BDL Vuig. Orig. and ali critical edd. 
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three classes of attempts to explain this difficulty away. One seeks 
to do so by dwelling on the appropriateness of including the whole 
range of prophecy, ‘‘from Isaiak to Malachi,” in the prediction 
about Christ’s Forerunner. But surely that is a design which would 
need to be expressed with some clearness, if it were to accomplish its 
result. Another tries to account for the insertion of the citation 
from Malachi on the ground that it prepared the way for the right 
understanding of the passage from Isaiah. But Isaiah’s prophecy is 
more concrete and intelligible in its application to John, than the 
other. Neither does a commentary generally precede the text it is 
designed to explain. This cannot be the relation of the two cited 
passages. Another tries a mechanical explanation; Turpie (p. 52) 
gives a crude form of this: ‘‘é ca ’Hota tm xpogyzy would thus be 
the name of the book from which Mark quotes, which might contain 
more writings than Isaiah’s only. Now, may we not suppose, then, 
that Isaiah’s name was given to a division of the sacred writings, be- 
cause his name was placed first in it, or for some other reason, and 
that Mark consequently described the division by its usual well- 
known name?” We might refute Turpie by Turpie, for he says 
elsewhere (p. 158), that ‘‘the four last books of the Pentateuch were 
named ‘the book of Moses,’ not because they tell the story of his 
life [or ‘for some other reason?’] but because he wrote them.” But 
we may be permitted, further, to wonder what has become of all the 
(doubtless) abundant testimony which must, on Turpie’s theory, 
have once been extant, to the effect that of ‘‘a division of the sacred 
writings” which contained Isaiah and Malachi, Isaiah was the ‘‘ usual 
and well-known name?” So every supposition as to a possible ex- 
planation from the heading of the MSS. of the Minor Prophets is 
devoid of proof. The substitution of ppyy” for pun, or HZAIAL 
for 2XHE needs some evidence if it is to be accepted. 

Neither is it possible to ignore the difficulty altogether. If Mark 
had been, as he wrote, conscious of the fact that Isaiah was not the 
author of the first citation, he could not have expressed himself as if 
Isaiah were the author. No Englishman or American with a clear 


remembrance of what were Shakespeare’s words and what Milton’s, 
could write: 


‘* As Milton says: 
‘** Mark you this, Bassanio, 





The devil can quote Scripture for his purpose.’” 
*««« But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropped manna; and could make the worse appear 
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The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels.’ ”—(Parad. Lost, ii. 112, ff.) 

We conclude that the citation-formula is here not an authoritative 
guide to the real authorship of the words which immediately follow, 
and it is thus all the more evident that the argument in the case of 
‘* Jeremiah ” was correct, and that there is no conclusive evidence 
from the New Testament as to the authorship of the book which 
_bears Isaiah’s name. * . 

We have now, in the last place, to turn our attention to the Pen- 
tateuch. The name of Mossgs occurs some eighty times in the New 
Testament, but the number of passages to be considered does not 
exactly coincide with this, since the name of Moses is sometimes re- 
peated in the same immediate connection. We have fifty-eight New 
Testament passages to examine, and these may be classified as fol- 
lows, using the words of the Revised Version for convenience sake, 
on account of the length of some of the citations: 


(1.)—worDS OF JESUS. 


(a.) Referring to acts of Moses: 
1. John iii. 14. As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness. 
2. John vi. 32. It was not Moses that gave you the bread 
out of heaven. 
(4.) Referring to Moses as lawgiver, in general: 
1. Matt. xxiii. 2. The scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’ 
seat. 





* The question as to how the mistake occurred need not here be elab- 
orately discussed. Meyer attributes it to an error of memory on 
Mark’s part; resulting from the similarity in contents of the two pas- 
sages, their frequent employment in the same connection, and the more 
prominent place and richer contents of Isaiah’s prophecies. If Mark 
wrote on the basis of earlier documents, then we might suppose that 
Matthew, who gives the two citations in different places (Is. xl. 3, at- 
tributed to Isaiah, Matt. iii. 3, and Mal. iii. 1, attributed to no one, 
Matt. xi. 10), shows us their original connection, and that Mark, who 
does not elsewhere cite Old Testament prophecies, has combined them. 
It would then be intelligible, that in writing, where there is always the 
possibility of a more or less mechanical error, when the words of older 
documents are combined, both citations should be attributed to the 
famous prophet, to whom the second was attributed by Matthew, and 
presumably in the document which Mark had before him. 
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a 2. John vii. 19. Did not Moses give you the law? 
Or as giver of particular laws: 
3 3. Matt. viii. 4. Offer the gift that Moses commanded. 
ls (Law for purification of leper, Lev. xiv.) 
9 4. Marki. 44. Jd. 
; 5. Lukev. 14. Jd. 
6. Matt. xix. 8. Moses . . . suffered you to put away 
your wives. (Ref. to Deut. xxiv., 1ff.) 
7. Mark vii. 10. Moses said, Honor thy father and thy 
ig mother. (Ref. to Ex. xx. 12, or Deut. v. 16.) 
9 8. John vii. 22, 23. For this cause hath Moses given you 
circumcision (not that it is of Moses, but of the fathers). 
If a man receives circumcision on the Sabbath, 
that the law of Moses may not be broken. (Ref. to 
Levit. xii. 3.) 

(c.) Speaking of the Book of Moses, Law of Moses, or ‘‘ Moses” 
(=Book of Moses): 

1. Mark xii. 26. Have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
in the place concerning the Bush? (Ref. to Ex. iii. 6.) 

2. Luke xvi. 29, 31. Moses and the prophets. 

3. Luke xxiv. 44. All things . . . which are written in 
the law of Moses. 

(d.) Citing words on the (oral or written) authority of Moses: 

1. Mark x. 3, 5. What did Moses command you? 

For your hardness of heart he wrote you this command- 
ment. (Parallel with Matt. xix. 8.) 

2. Luke xx. 37. Moses shewed, in “he place concerning the 
Bush, when he calleth the Lord God the God of Abra- 
ham. (Parallel with Mark xii. 26.) 

3. John v. 45-47. There is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses, on whom ye have set your hope. For if ye be- 
lieved Moses ye would believe me; for he wrote of me. 
But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
my words ? 

Here are sixteen passages. The two under (a.) have no bearing 
on our question. Neither have the eight under (d.). For to say 
that Moses gave the law, or certain laws, is not to say that he him- 
self wrote down the law, or these laws, still less that he wrote the 
Pentateuch, which contains the laws and much besides. The three 
passages under (c.) are inconclusive for the same reason that ‘‘ Hosea” 
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(Rom. ix. 25) is inconclusive as to the authorship of the Old Testa- 
ment book which goes by the name of that prophet. (See above, 
under HosEa.) Under (d.), Mark x. 3, 5 is satisfied by the suppo- 
sition that Moses wrote what Deut. xxxi. 9 (cf. v. 24) says he wrote; 
but this is not even equivalent to the whole book of Deuteronomy, 
still less to the whole Pentateuch. Luke xx. 37 need not express 
anything more than that Moses was authority for the account of the 
scene at the Bush, without involving his authorship of the book or 
document containing the account, still less of the Pentateuch as a 
whole.* In John v. 45-47, we find mention of Moses as having 
wriiten, and of writings of Moses, familiar, as such, to the Jews. These 
writings are considered under the aspect of prophecy concerning 
Christ. Now whether we regard the expressions, ‘‘ he wrote of me,” 
and ‘‘ his writings,” as referring to a single prophecy contained in 
the writings, or to several single prophecies, or to the whole proph- 
etic tenor or the writings, the passage does not teach the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. If it were highly probable, on other 
grounds, that Moses wrote Genesis, and nothing more, we could not 
from this passage prove that he wrote anything more, except by de- 
nying the Messianic character of Gen. iii. 15, or xii. 3. If it were 
highly probable, on other grounds, that Moses wrote Deuteronomy 
and nothing more, we could not from this passage prove that he 
wrote anything more, except by denying the Messianic character of 
Deut. xviii. 15-19. If it were highly probable, on other grounds, 
that Moses wrote only some part of the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch, our passage would not stand in the way, unless the part so 
attributed to him should contain nothing which could be regarded 
as prophecy, whether direct or typical, of the Messiah. 
The language of Jesus is therefore inconclusive. 


(2).—WORDS OF INSPIRED MEN. 


(a.) Referring to acts of Moses, or Moses as a historical character: 
1. Matt. xvii. 3,4. Transfiguration. 
2. Mark ix. 4, 5. Jd. 
3. Luke ix. 30, 33. Jd 
4. Rom. v. 14. Death reigned from Adam until Moses. 





* Neither ought the probability to be overlooked, that Mark has given 

‘the more accurate form of Jesus’ words. (See Weiss, Marcusevan- 
gelium, p. 399.) 

¢ This passage might possibly fall under (d.). 
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. Rom. ix. 15. For he saith to Moses. (Ref. to Ex. xxxiii. 19.) 

. I Cor. x. 2. Baptized unto Moses. 

7. 2 Cor. iii. 7, 13. Could not look steadfastly upon the face of 
Moses. . . . _ And are not as Moses, who put a veil 
upon his face. (Ref. to Ex. xxxiv. 29, ff.) 

8. 2 Tim. iii. 8. As Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses. 

g. Heb. iii. 2-5. Faithful . . . as also was Moses 
Worthy of more glory than Moses. . . . And Moses in- 
deed was faithful. 

10. Heb. iii. 16. They that came out of Egypt by Moses. 

11. Heb. viii. 5. Moses is warned of God. (Ref. to Ex. xxv. 40, 
and xxvi. 30.) 

12. Heb. xi. 23-28. By faith Moses, when he was born, etc. 
(Ref. to Ex. ii. 2, 11 ff.; xii. 21, etc.) 

13. Heb. xii. 21. Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake. 

14. Jude 9. Disputed about the body of Moses. 

Some of these passages are difficult to explain, historicallly, (¢. g., 
2 Tim. iii. 8; Heb. xii. 21; Jude g), but it is not at all difficult to 
see that they have no bearing on the authorship of the Pentateuch. 
(J.) Referring to Moses as lawgiver: 

1. Luke ii. 22. Purification according to the law of Moses. 
(Ref. to Levit. xii. 2.) 

2. John i. 17. The law was given by Moses. 

. Acts xiii. 39. Could not be justified by the law of Moses. 

4. Acts xxi. 21.* Thou teachest allthe Jews . . ._ to for- 
sake Moses, telling them not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs. 

5. Heb. vii. 14. Judah, as to which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning priests. 

6. Heb. x. 28. A man that hath set at nought Moses’ law dieth. 
(Ref. to Deut. xvii. 2-7.) 

7. Heb. ix. 19,20. When every commandment had been 

spoken by Moses unto all the people according to the law, 

he took the blood of the calves and the goats, . . . Say- 
ing, This is the blood of the covenani. etc. 


(c.) Referring to the Law of Moses, and ‘‘ Moses” (Book of 
Moses): 
1. Luke xxiv. 27. Beginning from Moses and all the prophets. 


2. Acts xv.21. Moses . . ._ hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues. 


An 


w 





* We do not raise the question whether this utterance should be re- 
garded as inspired. 
¢ Ver. 19b might be classed under (a.), and ver. 20. 
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3. Acts xxviii. 23. Persuading them concerning Jesus, both 
from the law of Moses, etc. 

4. 1 Cor. ix. 9. It is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox, etc. (Ref. to Deut. xxv. 4.) 

5. 2 Cor. iii. 15. Whensoever Moses is read. 

The seven passages under (4.), and the five under (c.) are thus all 
inconclusive. (See above. ) 

(d.) Citing words on the (oral or written) authority of Moses: 

1. Acts iii. 22, 23. Moses indeed said. (Ref. to Deut. xviii. 

_ 15, ff.) 

2. Acts vii. 37. This is that Moses which said. (Jd.) 

3. Acts xxvi. 22. What the prophets and Moses did say should 
come. 

4. Rom. x. 5. Moses writeth that the man that doeth the 
righteousness. (Ref. to Levit. xviii. 5.) 

5. Rom. x. 19. Moses saith. (Ref. to Deut. xxxii. 21.) 

I, 2, and 5 under (d.) affirm that Moses said what Deuteronomy 
says he said; 3 belongs with John v. 45-47, (see above); 4 may be 
classed with the citations from Jeremiah and Joel, already discussed, 
or may refer to some document or portion of the Pentateuch. 

(e.) Coming under none of the previous heads is Rev. xv. 3. 
They sing the song of Moses,—z. ¢., a mew song, of which Moses is 
author, or joint-author. 

~The thirty-two passages thus considered are all inconclusive. 


But it may be said that the current belief of the time was that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Jesus and his apostles used words sus- 
ceptible of that interpretation, and must have been understood as 
countenancing that view. But this they could not have permitted, if 
the view was wrong. 

The reply, as in the case of Daniel (see above), is twofold: 

First. It is by no means absolutely certain that the current belief 
of the time, in Palestine, made Moses the author of the Pentateuch. 
The Pentateuch itself certainly makes no direct assertion of this,* 
neither is there anything, from Joshua to Malachi, which tends to 
show that Moses wrote anything more than the Pentateuch says he 
wrote.f The case is the same with the Apocryphal Books of the Old 





* The passages in which it is said or clearly implied that Moses wrote 
something are these Ex. xvii. 14, xxiv. 4, xxxiv. 27, 28; Num. xxxiii. 2; 
Deut. xxxi. 9, 19, 22, 24. 

+ There are references in plenty to Moses as lawgiver, to the ‘‘ Law of 
Moses,” ‘* Book of the Law of Moses,” and ‘‘ Book of Moses,” but we 
have already seen how entirely inconclusive these expressions are as to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch. 
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Testament. Down to the very time of Christ there is no evidence . 
that the Jews believed Moses to have written the Pentateuch as a 
whole. The view comes first to light with Philo and Josephus, in 
the first Christian century.* But Philo does not stand in the line of 
Palestinian tradition, and it may be doubted whether Josephus does. 
At all events, it is difficult to understand how, if the Palestinian 
Jews believed that Moses gave the Pentateuch the literary form which 
it had in their time, the Palestinian author of IV. Ezra (xiv. 9 ff.) 
could—also in the first century—represent Ezra as putting the Pen- 
tateuch, by his res:oration of it, into the literary form in .which the 
author and his contemporaries knew it,—without a single mention of 
Moses, or allusion to him as the original author. The often-cited 
passage of the Bababathra; 14, where Moses is said to have written 
‘*his book” (=Pentateuch), except: the last eight verses,—differing 
in this important exception from Philo and Josephus—is too late to 
determine the question as to the belief of Christ’s time. + 
_ In the New Testament itself there are twelve passages in which the 
name of Moses is employed by uninspired persons: 
(a.) Moses as lawgiver: 
I. Matt. xix. 5. Why did Moses command to give a bill of 
divorcement? (Ref. to Deut. xxiv. 1.) 
1. Matt. xxii. 24. Moses said, If a man die, etc. (Ref. to Deut. 
XXV. 5.) 

. Mark x. 4.==Matt. xix. 5. 
4. John [viii. 5]. In the law, Moses commanded us to stone 

such. (Ref, to Levit. xx. 10.) 
5. Acts vi. 1. Change the customs which Moses delivered 

unto us. 
6. Acts xv. 1. Be circumcised after the custom of Moses. (Ref. 

to Levit. xii. 3, etc.) 
7. Acis xv. 5. Keep the law of Moses. 


w 


(4.) Moses as object of personal veneration: 


1. John ix. 28, 29. We are discipies of loses . . . we know 
that God hath spoken unto Moses. 
2. Acts vi. 11. Blasphemous words against Moses. 


(c.) Moses as a writer: 





*E. g., Philo, Vita Mos. ii. 8, iii. 39, etc. Josephus Pref. Anzéig.,; 
Antig. i. 1, 1; iv. 8, 48; xvii. 6, 3; Cont. AD. i. 8, etc. 

+For a fuller discussion of these points, see an article, “The New 
Testament and the Pentateuch, IV.”, in the Jndependent, Mar. 29, 1883, 
where also some other kindred matters are treated. 
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1. Mark xii. 19, Moses wrote unto us (Ref. to Deut. xxv. 5, and 
for the writing, cf. Deut. xxxi. 9, 24.) 

2. Luke xx. 28. Jd. 

3. John i. 45. Him, of whom Moses in the law .. . did 
write. (Similar to John v. 45-47, ¢. v.) 

Not only do not these twelve passages prove the popular belief in 
Moses’ authorship of the Pentateuch as a whole, but the omission of 
Moses’ name in every one of the twenty-three instances where Gen- 
esis is cited in the New Testament,—particularly with the citation of 
Gen. ii. 24, in Matt. xix. 4 ff., (notice, on the other hand, the 
emphatic position of ‘‘ Moses” in ver. 7,—rf od» Mwuais évetetiato), 
and Mark x. 6,—suggests the inquiry whether he can be thought to 
have written that book.* 

It may be freely admitted that the foregoing considerations do not 


disprove the existence in Palestine, at Christ’s time, of a belief in 
Moses’ authorship of the Pentateuch;} they do, however, show that 
this belief is not so fully and clearly demonstrated as is commonly 
assumed, and that there are some difficulties in the way of supposing 
it to have existed, and in favor of different traditions on the subject. 

But, secondly, even if it did exist, and the people to whom Christ 
and his inspired followers spoke understood their language in that 
canse, the question is not thereby determined. It must be remem- 
bered that the opinion of Philo and Josephus—which alone can be 
supposed to represent the opinion of contemporary Palestine, —in- 
cluded the Mosaic authorship of Deut. xxxiv. 5-12. If Jesus and 
the inspired men, then, by their language, authorized any such view, 
it must have been precisely this view. Those, therefore, who are not 
willing to attribute these eight verses to Moses, cannot claim that the 
authorship of the Pentateuch is settled by the popular belief of 
Christ’s time. But it must be remembered, also, that we have no right 
to demand of revealed truth, whether delivered by Jesus or through 
his followers, that it shall set right all the false opinions of the men 
to whom it comes, when these do not affect the substance or the 
sanctions of the revelation. It is never, in a single instance, of con- 
sequence to the purposes of their teaching, that when Jesus and his 





*See Independent, Mar. 29, 1883. 

tIf Rom. x. 5 falls into the category of the passages which cite Jere- 
miah (cf. Enoch) and Joel, then it would tend to prove that Paul had 
this belief. Luke xx. 37 would Jerhaps come under the same head, if 
it is the Evangelist who, by the form of his sentence, connects Moses so 
closely with Ex. iii. 6. 
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followers speak of Moses, they should be understood as saying or - 


implying that he wrote the Pentateuch. They make great use of his 
authority as lawgiver and prophet, but that is unimpaired, if the 
Pentateuch con/ains his laws and prophecy, —whether he, or somebody 
centuries later, put the Pentateuch into its present form. In other 
cases we never think of criticizing men who quote, as an author’s 
words, what he really did say, and what those whom they address 
believe him to have said, merely because the audience holds the mis- 
taken belief that he said certain other things which have no necessary 
bearing on the matter in hand. There is no reason why \e should 
apply any other standard to Jesus and his followers. ii they could 
let the wrong physics and astronomy of their time pass unquestioned, 
then there was no obligation on them to correct the popular belief 
about the authorship of the Pentateuch, if that, too, was incorrect. 
(See further under Dani. ) 

The case in regard to Moses, and the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, is, then, as follows: 


(1.) Words of Jesus, - - - - 16 passages, inconclusive. 
(2.) Words of inspired men, - - - 32 passages, inconclusive. 
(3-) Words of uninspired men,- -  - 12 passages, inconclusive. 
60 passages, inconclusive. 
Counted twice, - - - - - eS Ti 
Total, - a E aes - 58 


From these passages we may deduce: 

That Moses was a great lawgiver; 

That, in particular, he ordained the Sabbath-law, uttered the fifth 
commandment, prescribed circumcision, a purification-offering for a 
cleansed leper, and the brother’s marriage of his deceased brother's 
wife; that he allowed divorce, under certain conditions; and that he 
wrote of Christ. Further than this, the New Testament does not al- 
low us to go. His laws and his writings may have been preserved in 
separate documents, written by different hands. They may have 
been edited, combined with other documents of various authorship 
and date, and our Pentateuch have been so constituted, generations 
or centuries after Moses’ time. When, or by whom, the Pentateuch 
was put into the form in which we have it, is not determined by the 
words of Christ. 
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The following summary will conclude this paper: 


The Old Testament Books number a ee ee ee 
Not cited in the New Testament, - - - - - - - 13 
Cited ‘n the New Testament, - - - 4 - - - - 26 
Cited with no mention of a person’s name, j - - - - 16 
Cited in connection with a person’s name, - - - - - 10 


These ten are Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Samuel (?), 
Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Hosea, Joel. In connection with 
the persons mentioned with the citations from these books, we have 
examined all the passages which concerned our subject: 


Samuel, - - - - - - - - Se 
Daniel, - - - - - - - - =i 
Hosea, - - - - - - - - ee 
Joel, - - - - - - - - - ae 
Jeremiah, - - - - - - - - - 2 
David, - - - - - - - - 10 
Isaiah, - - . - - - - - - 20 
Moses, - - - - - - - - - 58 


Except in the case of Ps. xvi. and cx., which the argument of the 
context where they are cited necessarily assigns to David, and except 
in the case of certain parts of the Pentateuch, which the Pentateuch 
and the New Testament alike assign to Moses, the questions of 
authorship which arise in studying the Old Testament receive no 
conclusive answer from the New. 








Lost Hebrew Manuscripts. 


—e—— 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH. D. 


—_o——_ 


That Hebrew manuscripts existed at a very early time, may be 
seen from the following passage in the Mishna Sopherim, vi. 4.: 
‘*R, Simon ben Lakish says, three codices (of the Pentateuch) were 
found in the court of the temple, one of which had the reading pyy, 


the other "xy, and the third differed in the number of passages 


wherein 57 is read with a Jod. Thus in the one codex it was written 
[yQ, dwelling (Deut. xxxiii. 27), whilst the other two codices had 


ms‘yrp ; the reading of the two was therefore declared valid, whereas 
that of the one was invalid. In the second codex, again, »y4;,~Oy}1 was 
found (Exod. xxiv. 11), whilst the other two codices had ‘7y2-mp ; 


the reading in which the two codices agreed was declared valid, and 
that of the one invalid. In the third codex, again, there were only 
nine passages which had x7 written with a /od (as it is generally 
written $7 with a Van), whereas the other two had eleven passages; 
the readings of the two were declared valid, and those of the one 
invalid.” The minute prescriptionscontained in the Talmud concern- 
ing the material, color, letters, writing instruments, etc., for the manu- 
scripts, only prove the fact that such manuscripts existed, otherwise 
St. Jerome could not have written ‘‘veterum librorum fides de 
Hebraicis voluminibus examinanda est.” (Zpist. ad Luinium). The 
greatest care was exhibited in writing of MSS., and three mistakes 
were sufficient to make a copy naught. (Tr. Menathoth, fol. 29, 
col. 2.) 

When the study of the Talmud was no longer attractive amid the 
disorder and frequent closing of the Babylonian academies, and ulte- 
rior development of the traditions became exhausted, attention was 
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pete beers me 
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more directed to Scripture. The number of MSS. increased, espe- 

cially as to them the various systems of vowels and accents of the 

Massorah, together with the first elements of grammar, were ap- 

pended. But not all of these MSS. are now extant; some are only 

known from the quotations made from them by different writers. 
The most famous of these lost MSS. is 


The Codex Htllelis. 


As to the name of this codex, there is a difference of opinion. 
From Jewish history we know that there were two by the name of 
Hillel; one who lived in the first century before Christ, called Hillel 
I., the Great, the other who lived in the fourth century after Christ, 
called Hillel 11. Some, as Schikhard (Jus Regium Hebracorum, ed. 
Carpzov, Lipsiae 1674, p. 39), Cuneus (De Republ. Hebr., p. 159), 
attributed this codex to the older Hillel; others, as D. Gans in his 
Tzemah David, Buxtorf (Tractatus de punctorum vocalium, etc., Basil. 
1648, p. 353), attributed it to the younger Hillel. A third opinion is 
that this codex derives its name from the fact that it was written at 
Hilla, a town built near the ruins of ancient Babel: so Fiirst (Ge- 
schichte des Karderthums, p. 22 sq. 138, note 14), and Ginsburg 
(Levitas Massoreth ha-Massoreth, p. 260, note 40). 

But neither of these opinions seems to be correct. Against the 
the first two we have the express testimony of Abraham ben Samuel 


. Sakkuio, who, in his Book of Genealogies, entitled ‘‘Sepher Yuchasin,” 


says that when he saw the remainder of the codex (circa A. D. 1500) 
it was goo years old. His words are these: ‘‘In the year 4956, on 
the 28th day of Ab (¢. ¢. in 1196, better 1197), there was a great 
persecution of the Jews in the kingdom of Leon from the two king- 
doms which came to besiege it. It was then that the twenty-four 
sacred books, which were written long ago, about the year 600, by 
Rabbi Moses ben Hillel, in an exceedingly correct manner, and after 
which all copies were corrected, were taken away. 1 saw the remain- 
ing two portions of the same, viz., the earlier Prophets (z. ¢. Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings), and the later Prophets (7. ¢. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor Prophets)—written in large and 
beau‘iful characters, which were brought to Portugal and sold in 
Africa, where they still are, having been written goo years ago. 
Kimchi, in his Grammar on Numb. xv. 4, says that the Pentateuch 
of this codex was extant in Toleti.” (uchasin, ed. Filipowski, 
London 1857, p. 220>). From this statement it may be deduced 





1 Comp. my art. in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclof. s. v. 
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that this codex was written about the seventh century. As to the third 
opinion, deriving the name from Hilla, a town near Babel, we may dis- 
miss it as very ingenious. A better opinion seems to be that of Strack 
(Prolegomena, p. 16), who says: ‘ fortasse tamen recte cogitabis eum e 
numero T@Y B4pYO in Hispania fuisse.” This is also the opinion of the 
famous critic Jedidja Norzi (x 1630), who remarks on Genes. i. 5: “ He 
was a very good Masoretic scholar and a scribe in the city of Toletola” 
(sdrordyo VYYS ADO) MMO Ny. can AW NW) 

Whatever uncertainty may be about the derivation of its’name, cer- 
tain it is that this codex is very important for the criticism of the Old 
Testament Hebrew text, as the many quotations which we find in 
Norzi’s critical commentary, entitled sy py (winhath shai), pub- 
lished Mantua 1742-44, Vienna 1813, Warsaw 1860-66, and in Lon- 
zano’s critical work, entitled A> 3p yy (or torah). 

In the twelfth century this codex was perused by the Jewish gram- 
marian, Facob ben Eleazar,as David Kimchie testifies in his grammat- 
ical work Mich/ul (ed. Fiirth 1793, fol. 78 col. 2, where we read: 3533 
smzonba eg sda wes 5n spol maydy ja apy. - 9 
mba ndan mdain sw cpa. ¢., and rabbi Jacob ben Eleazar 
writes that in the codex Hillel, which is at Toletola, he found that the 
daleth in y35 was raphe (Deut. xii. 11), and fol. 127 col. 2 in fine, he 
writes: “‘ R, Jacob ben Eleazar writes, that in the codex Hillel, which is at 
Toletola, the word MaSN is written with a fzere (S7yD yor m2) st9) x5 
Lev. vi. 10). ' 

We now subjoin from Lonzano, Norzi and other critics, some readings 
of the codex Hillel:— 

Gen. iv. 8—In some editions of the Old Testament there is a space 
left between y>9 and 54>), and-is marked in the margin by KOH, 7.4. 
space. The LXX. Sam., Syr., Vulg. and Jerus. Targ. add, “let us go into 
the field.” The space we have referred to is found in the editions of 
Buxtorf, Menasseh ben Israel, Walton, Nissel, Hutter, Clodius, Van der 
Hooght. But, says Lonzano, the Ziska is a mistake of the printer, for 
in the MSS. which he consulted and in codex Hiilel is no space. The 
addition, ‘let us go into the field,” is not found by Symmachus, Theo- 
dotion and Onkelos. Even Origen remarks, d¢éA9wpev cig tO tédtov ev 
t@ ‘EBpaizxw od yéypanxtat (Tom. II. 30). 

Gen. ix. 29.—A great many codd. and edd. read yy, but codex 
Hillel 35) 

Gen. xix. 16.—pAQM, here Lonzano remarks that the second 


mem is written with kamez in codd. and in cod. Hillel. In the edition 
of Baer and Delitzsch the word is thus written Pp ON 


Gen. xix. 20.—3 meds Lonzano says that x is raphe, but in 


Hillel it is with a dagesh. In Baer and Delitzsch’s Genesis it is written 
raphe. 
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Gen. xxvii. 25.—55 ary, in the cod. Hillel, says Lonzano, the accent 
Nai. 


darga isin the yod. In our editions it is in, or rather under, the de¢h. 
Baer and Delitzsch follow the cod. Hillel. 
Gen, xxxix. 6.—7yX"79, Norzi remarks that the Hillel codex writes 


AND with ézere. 
Gen. xlii. 16.—)3 97, in the margin of an old codex, belonging now 


to Dr. S. Baer, the editor of the new edition of the Old Testament, in 
connection with Prof. Delitzsh, it is written DONA bb-5 z.é., in the 


cod. Hillel the reading is with sego/. 
Gen. xlvi. 1 3.— MAD}, on this word Lonzano remarks that in Hillel 


and other codd. the vax is raphe, 7. ¢., 7D) 
Exod. x. 913391)» in Hillel, remarks Lonzano, it is written xdp 


“NY? 4. é., plene, y393p1D) 
Exod. xxxvii. 8.—3)53, in Hillel and in some other codd., remarks 


Lonzano, it is written with a makkeph. 

Josh. xxi. 35, 36.—Cod. Kennic. No. 357, reads in the margin }3>yx x 
bSn5 DpIOp wn soy, i. ¢., these two verses are rot found in the 
codex Hillel. Similar is the remark in a manuscript formerly belong- 
ing to H. Lotze, of Leipzig. 

Prov. viii. 16. A great many codd. editions and ancient versions, 
as Syriac, Vulgate, Targum, and even the Graecus Venetus, read here 
pix wey, whilst the Complutensian and other codd. read ys yy, 


which is also supported by Hillel codex, and is adopted in Baer’s ed. of 
Proverbs. 


The Codex Sanbuki? 


Nothing is known of the author, place and time when this codex was 
written. According to Richard Simon (Biblioth Critic. 1., 367) the name 
Sanbuki (99)55}) is derived from the owner of the MS., a Hungarian family. 
According to Hottinger (in Bibliothecario Quadripartito, p. 158, ed. 
Turic.), the name ought to be pyast instead of ‘pial which is equiv- 
alent to Zadduki or Sadducee. Dr. Baer, in a private note to Prof. 
Strack, remarks, ‘‘39)55} I have not as yet found cited in any codex. 
It seems to me to be the name of a place like yxp= - wry (perhaps the 
Italian Subiako?).” Mons. Fourmont, in his Dissertation sur les 
manuscrits Hébreux ponctués et les anciennes éditions de la Bible (in 
Mémoires de littérature \. \. xix. 236) says: ‘ Les Rabbins font mention 
de plusieurs exemplaires de ces manuscrits authentiques, et placés 4 





* See also my art. Sanduki Codex in McClintock & Strong's Cyclop. 
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dessein en différens endroits connus; celui d’ Hillel par exemple, a 
Toléde pour |’ Espagne; celui de la captivité d’ Egypte, au mont Sinai; 
celui de Ben Ascher, a Jérusalem; et l'exemplaire appelé Drenvouki a 
la Carthage, dans la contrée nommée Zevegitana.” The codex is 
quoted in the margin of some MSS., as in Codex Kennic. 415; Cod. 
Kennic. 8 (Bibl. Bodl. Hunting, 69; comp. Brunsius Ad. Kenn., Diss. 
Gener. p. 345). Besides this codex is quoted three times by Menachem 
di Lonzano, in his commentary Or Thora, as on 

Gen. ix. 14.—%93y where he remarks (fol. 2° fin. ed. Amstel.): 

pee 


AMD Nw pra s35 sy pn bbr5 i. é., in the Codex Hillel 
the zu has the sh'va (:), but in the Codex Sanbuki the sh’va with the 
patach., 

Lev. xiii. 20.—bpy (fol. 14”), MMA NEM yprasta Saw é. ¢., in 
the Codex Sanbuki the 5 in 5pyy is written with the patach. 

Lev. xxvi. 36.— N37) (fol. 15>), WN. - MAN YI swe “O02 
word ‘pasta oendynyas dine z. é., in the Spanish and German 


MSS. there is a gaya (?. ¢., a metheg) under the p, but not so in the 
Codd. Hillel, Jerusalem and Sanbuki. 


The Fericho Pentateuch. 


Concerning this yx>—> wy yn Elias Levita writes thus: The Penta- 
teuch of Jericho is doubtless a correct codex of the Pentateuch derived 
from Jericho. It discusses the plene and defectives as minyimn “the 


abominations” (Lev. xviii. 27), which is in this Pentateuch without the 
second vauz. So also wh. which occurs twice in the same chapter 


(Numb. xiii. 13, 22), of which the first is plene (written © in the Jericho 
codex), and the second defective. 


The Codex Sinai? 


This codex, *3° 45D, which contains the Pentateuch, is a correct 
codex, and treats on the variations of the accents, as yyy, and he 
heard (Exod. xviii. 1) has the accent Gershaim, but in Sinai it has 
Rebiah, again, -a5y7, the desert (v.s.), has Zakeph, while in Sinai it 
has Zakeph gadol. Asto the name of the codex, whether it is so called 
from the author or from the place where it was written, is a matter of 
dispute. According to Levita, it would be the name of a codex. Fiirst 
(Geschichte der Karder, \. 22, 138) thinks that this codex derives its 
name from Mount Sinai, while joseph Eshwe, the expositor of the 
Massorah, in his Mebin Chidoth (_y>pR P20 Amst. 1765) on Exod. 
xviii. 1, remarks: ‘As to the remark ‘Sinai has Redia, know that the 
inventors of the vowel-points and accents were mostly from the spiri- 
tual heads and the sages of Tiberias. Now the name of one of these 
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was Sinai, and he differed from the Masorah, which remarks that yow 
has Gershaim, and said that it has the accent Rebia.” From this it will 
be seen that this great Massoretic authority does not take 3339 as Codex 
Sinaiticus, but regards it as a proper name of one of the inventors of 
the vowel-points and accents. Delitzsch (in his Hebrew translation of 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, p. 41, note) thinks that the name 9399 4D 
Sinai Codex, refers rather to the place where it was written or found. 


The Codex Ben-Naphtal. 


Moses ben David Naphtali, a cotemporary of Ben-Asher, flourished 
about A. D. goo-960. He distinguished himself by his edition of a 
revised text of the Hebrew Scriptures in opposition to Ben-Asher, in 
which he had no great. success, inasmuch as the different readings he 
collated and proposed are very insignificant, and are almost entirely 
confined to the vowel-points and accents. The codex itself is lost, but 
many of its readings are preserved, ¢. g. by Kimchi in his Grammar and 
Lexicon, while a complete list of these different readings is appended 
to Bomberg’s and Buxtorf's Rabbinic, and to Walton’s Polyglot 
Bible. Fiirst, In his Concordance, p. 137 sec. 48, has also given the 
variations between these two scholars. 

The most important deviation of Ben-Naphtali from Ben Asher is the 





reading of >> mamby, Song of Songs viii. 6, as two words, whilst 
Ben-Asher reads it as one word sppamSy,, which makes no difference 
in the meaning. In avery convenient form these variations are given 
by Baer and Delitzsch in their edition of the different parts of the Old 
Testament, on Genesis p. 81, Fob p. 59, Psalms p. 136, Proverbs p. 55, 
Isaiah p. 90, Minor Prophets p. 90, Ezra and Nehemiah, p. 126. 

Our printed editions follow for the most part the reading of Ben- 
Asher; very seldom, however, that of Ben-Naphtali is followed, with 
the exception of such codices as have the Babylonian system of punctu- 
ation, and which always follow Ben-Naphtali. The editions in which 
the reading p> pamdy (é. ¢., Ben Naphtali’s) is found, are: Bomberg’s 
Rabbinic (1517) and his quarto edition (1518); Stephen's (1543), Muns- 
ter's (1546), Hutter (1587), Antwerp Polyglot (1571), Bragadin's 
Hebrew Bible (1614), Stmoni’s (1767-1828), Fahn's (1806), Bagster's 
(1839), Basle edition (1827), Hahn-Rosenmuller's (1868). 





* See also my art. Sinai Codex Hebrew in McClintock & Strong. 














sia in Josh. xvii. .15, 18, and Ezek. xxi. 24, 
XXlll. 47. 
BY PROF. WILLIS J- BEECHER, D. D. 


—_+—— 


In these four verses the Piel of 5 occurs five times. It occurs 
nowhere else in the sacred Hebrew. These five instances are of inter- 
est mainly as evidence on the question whether the current Hebrew 
word for “create” has any more primitive signification, which requires 
to be considered in determining its scope. 

When we think of God as originating anything, we may or may not, 
at the same time, think of the mediate processes, the secondary causes, 
if such exist, through which he originates it. When we think of divine 
origination apart from all mediate processes and second causes, we 
have in mind substantially the notion denoted by the Qal, the Niphal 
and the substantive of the Hebrew root yy. These words are indeed 
employed in many instances in which the origination is from preéxisting 
materials, and through the agency of second causes; but in these in- 
stances the word calls attention, not to the preéxisting materials and 
the secondary causes, but to the fact that the origination is distinctively 
divine. 

It will hardly be disputed that this usage is absolutely uniform. Gese- 
nius, indeed, in three instances, assigns to the Niphal the meaning “to 
be born,” or “to be begotten.” In Ezek. xxi. 35 (xxi. 30, Eng.) he 
would, apparently, translate the language concerning the Ammonite, 
‘I will judge thee in the place where thou was? dorn, in the land of thy 
nativity.” But, not to criticize this translation in any other particular, 
the passage becomes far more graphic and not a whit less clear if we 
assign to "45 its usual sense, and make the meaning to be, ‘1 will 
judge thee in the place where God originated thee, in the land of thy 
nativity.” Similarly, when it is said of the King cf Tyrus, Ezek. xxviii. 
13, ‘in the day thou wast created,” the meaning “in the day when 
God originated thee” is not less forcible or appropriate than the mean- 
ing ‘“‘when thou wast begotten.” And the same is equally true of 
the expression in Ps. civ. 30, ‘‘Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are 
created.” There is no exception to the statement that in the Qal, the 
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Niphal and the substantive = >y 45, once used, this root describes dis- 
tinctive divine origination. 

Are we to rest content with this, therefore, as the proper meaning? 
Or are we to look for some more ultimate signification, from which this 
is derived? 

The current answer to this question is that we must look for such a 
meaning,--the meaning commonly settled upon being ‘to cut,” ‘to 
cut out,” and hence ‘to fashion.” 

If this were held as a mere etymological conjecture, it would hardly 
be worth while to dispute it. If ys originally meant ‘to carve,” that 
would not change the fact that its current meaning in the sacred 
Hebrew is “to originate divinely.” One might hold that the word had 
primarily a physical signification, and yet hold that that signification 
has practically vanished from view beneath the meaning to the convey- 
ing of which the word has become set apart. One might distinctly 
recognize divine origination as the true and only meaning of the word, 
and yet curiously note the probability that the word which the Hebrew 
Bible has selected to express this idea is a word whicbtonce meant “to 
whittle.” 

But it is one thing thus to accept this etymology as the plausible con- 
jecture which, perhaps, it is; and quite another thing to regard it as a 
fact well enough attested to compel us to modify our definitions of the 
words of this root, and our opinions as based thereupon. In the ques- 
tion whether God’s originating of heaven and earth is from nothing, 
this supposed primitive notion of carving or cutting out has been made 
to do duty in a great variety of forms. Itis likely to play a yet more 
important part in the question how far the Old Testament conceptions, 
of any given date, are to be regarded as gross and materialistic, or how 
far they are to be understood as being on the same spiritualistic plane 
with those of the New Testament. An etymology which might be 
accepted as a mere matter of curious conjecture, does not thereby ac- 
quire a title to be counted as positive evidence in important matters. 
We raise the question, not whether the etymology in question is true 
or false, but whether it is well enough attested to justify the basing of 
important conclusions upon it. As a part of the answer to this ques- 
tion, we are to examine the five instances in which the Piel of p55 
occurs in the sacred Hebrew. 

Apart from these five instances, the evidence commonly cited to 
prove that "45 primarily means to cut, is certainly of the most slender 
description. It is composed mostly of particulars which might have 
some validity to confirm other proof, if there were any other proof for 
them to confirm, but which, standing alone, are too weak to support 
themselves. 

Of this sort, for instance, is the presumption that the idea of divine 
origination is too refined an idea to have been primitively expressed; 
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and that men must, therefore, have reached this idea through physica! 
images, and must have expressed it at first in terms which had been 
previously employed in a physical meaning. Certainly, it is not always 
true that the conception of immaterial things is preceded by, and de- 
pendent upon, physical images. Children and savages do abstract 
thinking as really as civilized men. There is no absurdity in supposing 
that some early Semites got into their minds, with great distinctness, 
the idea that God, in originating things, may act differently from men, 
and somehow came to associate with this idea a pair of syllables which 
they had not hitherto appropriated for any other purpose, and thus 
found themselves in possession of the group of words which centre in 
the root y55. Andif this presumption is thus not very strong in favor 
of any physical origin of the word, it is immeasurably weaker as in 
favor of this particular physical origin of it, since it may be possible to 
devise many other hypotheses, each as plausible as this. 

Gesenius finds evidence of the primitive meaning “ to cut,” in the ex- 
istence of the adjective y.45 , and the corresponding Hiphil, of which 
he says: ‘To feed, to eat, to grow fat, from the idea of cutting up 
food.” Now if it were proved that x9 is from this verb wos, and 
that the verb means, “to carve,” we might accept this explanation, in 
the absence of any better guess by which to harmonize the violent in- 
congruity of the two meanings. But it can hardly be taken as very 
weighty proof either that the words belong to the same root, or that 
the supposed common root primarily denotes the operation of cutting. 
Many scholars, certainly, regard the words as belonging to different 
roots. 

The fact that the initial syllable 3 OF ® occurs in a few other words 


which mean to separate, or break, or something of that sort, might be 
of value in filling the gaps of a wall of evidence which was other- 
wise complete, but can hardly be counted unless there be such a wall, 
with the gaps in it to fill. 

‘The Arabic analogies, though of the nature of remote evidence, 
might yet be decisive if the Hebrew usage were too scant to judge 
from; but the Hebrew usage, in this case, extends to nearly sixty in- 
stances. Again, the Arabic analogies might be decisive as between 
two conflicting interpretations of the Hebrew usage, or as complement- 
ing a strong body of evidence from that usage, in any given direction; 
but here there is no conflict of usage, and no evidence from Hebrew 
usage to complement, unless it be found in the instances in which the 
Piel is used. 

Finally, the fact that 44, soz, has the same letters as the first two 
radicals of 455 may be harmonized equally with the supposition that 
the original signification of the root is that of cutting, or with any one 
of several other suppositions. 

It appears, then, that the decision of the whole question turns upon 
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the usage of the Piel of ys. If this affords evidence of weight, and 
of a certain character, in favor of the alleged primary physical mean- 
ing, its evidence may possibly be so supplemented and confirmed by the 
other items of evidence, as to become very strong, perhaps even deci- 
sive. But if this source of evidence is found to be empty, then all the 
others are empty. 

Professor Green, in his larger Hebrew Grammar, page 102, counts 
the Piel of this verb as an intensive: ‘ N73 to create, as God, Pi. fo 


form with pains and labour, as man.” This notion is at least a possible 
one, and is equally so whether we suppose the meaning of the Piel to 
have been derived from that of the Qal, or that of the Qal from 
that of the Piel, or each from some more primitive meaning of the 
root. But if all the instances of the Piel which occur are such as may 
derive their meaning directly from the well-known meaning of the Qal, 
this would seem to be the preferable explanation. 

N12, in the Qal, expresses divine origination. The creation of the 
heavens and the earth is the instance of divine origination which has 
mainly attracted the attention of mankind. In our thoughts of creation 
two conceptions are especially prominent, namely, the reducing of 
chaos to order, and the construction of the world and its contents. 
Evidently, a derivative from the verb which expresses these ideas might 
appropriately describe men as reducing confused elements to order, or 
as constructing plans or objects. 

We turn now to the direct consideration of the instances. The 
events recorded in Joshua are substantially the following. Certain cities 
which fell within the proper boundary of Manasseh, to the South, were 
given to Ephraim. In compensation there were assigned to Manasseh, 
six cities of Issachar and Asher, with the territory surrounding them. 
These lay mostly on eminences in the valley of Jezreel, and in the val- 
leys opening from Jezreel, toward Jordan and toward the Mediterra- 
nean. This was, in theory, a good arrangement for both Ephraim and 
Manasseh; but practically it was discounted by the fact that the 
Canaanite lowlanders had chariots of iron. In the circumstances, the 
tribe of Joseph remonstrated with Joshua, saying that they had but one 
lot, which was not enough for them, because they were a great people 
whom God had blessed hitherto. ‘‘And Joshua said unto them: ‘If 
thou art a great people get thee up toward the forests and make a clear- 
ing for thyself there (cy 9 Ds12)) in the land of the Perizzite and 


the Rephaim, since the mountain country of Ephraim is narrow for 
thee.’” The men of Joseph rejoined that the mountain country was 
not altogether theirs, and that the men of Beth Shean and the Jezreelite 
valley had chariots of iron, which rendered that part of their posses- 
sions quite unavailable. ‘‘ And Joshua said to the house of Joseph, to 
Ephraim and to Manasseh, saying: ‘ Thou art a great people, and great 
strength is thine: thine will not be one lot; for a mountain district will 
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be thine, since it is a forest and thou wilt make it a clearing (jnEx ra), 
a 


and its outlets will be thine since thou wilt bring the Canaanite into 
possession, because he has chariots of iron, because he is strong.’” 
Now, however men may differ here as to the cast of the events, or 
the translation, or as to whether the forest here spoken of is literal 
forest, or a figure of speech for the Perizzites and Rephaim, there is no 
doubt in the mind of any one that this word N12» 2d pret. sing. 


masc. Piel of ss is here used in the sense of making a clearing in a 
forest. It is also evident that if way means /o cuté, its intensive mean- 
ing, fo cut by the wholesale, would be quite appropriate to the kind of 
cutting by which a forest is cleared. It is equally manifest that if the 
speaker on this occasion was a man who was accustomed to think of 
God's creating the world as his clearing away of the elements of chaos 
and confusion, and reducing them to order, he might very appropriately 
have exhorted the boastful tribe of Joseph to cease complaining, and 
show their greatness by creating habitable country out of that part of 
their assigned territory which was then unfit for their habitation. This 
meaning fits the context at least as well as the other. 

It is further evident that the thing here mainly intended is the clear- 
ing, and not the cutting process by which the clearing is effected. The 
Septuagint and Vulgate both distinctly recognize this. The Septuagint 
translates éxzdSapov and éxza%aptets. The Vulgate translates, not, as 
is often asserted, by succido, ‘to cut down,” but by the phrases, “ suc- 
cide tibi spatia,” ‘‘succides tibi atque purgabis ad habitandum spatia.” 

The instance in Ezek. xxiii. 47 is substantially parallel. In it the fate 
of Aholah and Aholibah is thus described: ‘‘And an assembly shall hurl 
stone upon them, and [shall proceed to] clear them off (aris x12)) 


with their swords; their sons and their daughters they shall kill, and 
their houses they shall burn with fire.” Here, as in the instances in 
Joshua, it is easy to explain qn as meaning to hack or to cut down. 


But if there is any cutting here, no stress is laid upon it. The stress is 
laid upon the clearance that is to be made of all the kindred of the two 
harlots. The prominent thought is of the bringing of order out of dis- 
order, through these severe measures. 

In the parallel passage in Ezek. xvi. 40, ‘And they shall bring up 
upon thee an assembly, and they shall stone thee with stones, and 
slaughter thee with their swords, and burn thy houses,” &c., the verb is 
pra , which occurs nowhere else, and whose meaning will follow the 


meaning assigned to 455 in the passage in hand. 


The punishment here described is like that assigned to apostacy in 
Deut. xiii. 10, 15, 16, in which the person who has been guilty is to be 
put to death by stoning, but in the case of an apostate city, the inhabit- 
ants and cattle are to be slain with the sword, and the spoil heaped up 
in the midst of the city, and burned along with the houses. 


“ 
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Ezek. xxi. 24 may be thus translated: ‘‘ Now do thou, O son of man, 
set for thee two ways for the sword of the king of Babylon to enter: 
from one land let both of them go forth: and construct (>>) a hand 


(or, by hand), at a head of a way of a city construct: a way thou wilt 
set for a sword to enter Rabbath of the sons of Ammon and Judah that 
is fortified in Jerusalem.” Then the text speaks of the king of Babylon 
stopping at the junction of two roads, to decide, by divination, along 
which he will pursue his conquests. 

There are differences of opinion as to the syntax and the meaning of 
this, but they do not affect the use here made of N72: The view taken 


by Schréder may answer the purpose as well as any. He supposes that 
the prophet is ‘to place before himself on a table or tablet a sketch of 
the nature mentioned.” On this tablet he is to construct a “hand,” that 
is a finger-post or something of that kind, at the head of the two ways 
in the sketch. The thing described by N73 is this constructing pro- 


cess. It is easy to connect with it the idea of cutting, by saying that 
the “hand” or the sketch itself was to be engraved on the tablet. It is 
equally easy to derive the idea of construction, on the part of man, 
from that of the divine creative construction. 

Substantially the same analysis will apply, if we suppose that the 
prophet is directed to construct an actual monument of some sort at 
the junction of two actual roads. We can connect the idea of cutting 
with his act, by supposing that the monument is to be hewn out of 
wood or stone, but, as in the former interpretation, it is the construc- 
tion, and not the cutting process, which is essential to the writer's 
meaning. 

On the evidence, it is not claimed that the current etymology of x45 
is disproved. Butit is claimed that this etymology is not solidly 
enough grounded to make it a safe basis for important arguments. 
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The Syriac Apocalypse. 


BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH. D. 


~~ 


I.—Source of the Text. 


The Apocalypse forms no part of any of the Syriac versions of the 
New Testament to which we are accustomed to give a collective 
name. That is, it does not exist in the Peshitto, the Harkiensian, 
the Jerusalem, or the Curetonian. The Peshitto version is now uni- 
versally provided with a supplement, comprising the Apocalypse and 
the lacking Epistles (2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude); but at least 
eight editions* appeared without it. In 1599 Elias Hutter first sup- 
plied these missing books (along with the Epistle to the Laodiceans 
in Greek, &c.), in his dodecaglott New Testament, in Syriac of his 
own making. 

But Hutter’s version has not held any important place. In 1627, 
Louis de Dieu published the Apocalypse at Leyden (Elzevirs, 4 to.), 
from a MS. that had been. bequeathed to the University of Leyden 
by Joseph Scaliger; and in 1630 Edward Pococke published (also at 
Leyden, Elzevirs, 4 to.) the four lacking Epistles, from a MS. in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford. Since then these five books have been 
published with the Peshitto version, so as to furnish a complete 
Syriac New Testament; but no new sources of the text have been 
used. The later ec‘tors, moreover, have not scrupled to change or 
add to the vocalizing, nor to correct what they supposed to be mani- 
fest errors; yet not so far as to supply some of the larger palpable 
omissions in the Apocalypse. 





* These were those of Widmanstadt, 1565; Tremellius, 1568 (9), 1571; 
Plantinus (Guido le Fevre de la Boderie—Antwerp Polyglott), 1571; 
Plantinus, 7. d. [circ. 1573], 8 vo., 1575, 16 mo.; Paris (Guido le F. de 
la B.), 1584; Trost, 1621 (22). 
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It is the purpose of this paper to discuss certain matters connected 
with the Syriac Apocalypse; especially those which concern its origin, 
its place with reference to the Syriac versions of the bulk of the New 
Testament, and its general value, so far as they can be learned from 
internal evidence. 

A word about the external evidence is, however, first in order. In 
the edition just mentioned, in his dedicatory letter to Daniel Hein- 
sius, De Dieu says of the MS.: ‘‘ inter libros, 4 magno illo litterarum 
omnium lumine Josepho Scaligero Academiz huic nostre legatos, 
latere manuscriptum exemplar Syriacz versionis Apocalypseos.” In 
the ‘‘Prefatio ad candidum Lectorem,” he describes it farther: 
‘this little book which we are editing was obtained from our public 
- library, where, among many other noble books bequeathed to our 
University by the illustrious Joseph Scaliger, it lay long concealed 
hitherto. It isa little book in octavo, of thick, stiff and polished 
paper, very nearly like parchment, written in an elegant and truly 
Syrian hand, but very different from this [printed] character of ours. 
It seems to be the hand which the Maronites employ in writing letters, 
where they use characters more compact, and often united in liga- 
tures. We do not find the vowels added, except in a few places, 
where you will find them printed. The book has no versicular divis- 
ion of its own, nor of chapters either, except where they have been 
_ written in numerals of our fashion by some unknown reader. Never- 
theless, it has various division marks for the sentences, of which some 
seem to mark the longer, others the shorter periods. These we have 
here omitted without scruple, both because the printer did not have 
them, and also because we did not discover any fixed use of them. 
For sometimes a whole page has none, sometimes one [page] has 
many, and not seldom accumulated for the sake of elegance alone, 
without any distinction of sense. The first sort are made of four red 
points in quadrangular form about a black circle made in an oval 
shape; the second sort, of four points alone, the two vertical ones in 
red, the others horizontal, black. Some are denoted [by us] in one 
way, others in another. But the rest of the distinctions of the parts 
and members of the sentence we have observed as well as we could. 
Of the author of this version we are ignorant; but the name of the 
writer of the book we have found at the end of the book, where he 
names himself ‘Caspar born rosso Job) <o’ but is silent as to 
the time of the subscription of the book.” 

This subscription, as De Dieu translates it, reads: ‘‘Orate pro eo 
qui scripsit, Casparo, ex regione Hanravitarum.” But it had been 
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conjectured by many (as Le Croze, Hist. du Christianisme des Indes, & 
La Haye, 1724, p. 230, and note (c)), and has been shown by Treg- 
elles (Treg. Horne’s Jn/rod., iv., p. 280), that the last word read 
‘‘Indians” instead of ‘‘ Hanravites”; the difference being caused 
by De Dieu’s mistaking a dolath for a rish, by overlooking the point 
beneath, and then seeing too much in the plural points above. 

This MS. was also examined by Tregelles, who says (Treg. Horne, 
Introd., iv. p. 280), that it ‘‘is now No. 18 amongst Scaliger’s MSS. 
at Leyden. It is written on thickish glazed paper, of a small size; 
the ink is black and distinct, though the corrections in the margin 
are of a much fainter colour. It is carelessly written, and when the 
present writer examined it at Leyden, it seemed to have altogether a 
modern appeararice.” 

There exist a pretty fair set of clues to the date of this MS. The 
Latin title of a Syriac Liturgy in the library of the Waisenhaus at 
Halle ‘‘says that the book was copied by Gaspar, an Indian of Mal- 
abar, at Rome, in 1580” (Tregelles, ui supra). ‘‘There is alsoa 
MS. at Florence, containing the same version of the Apocalypse in 
Syriac, also transcribed by this same Caspar in the year 1582” (zdem. 
conf. also Le Croze, ud supra). The subscription to this last MS. 
states that it was copied from a MS. in the writing of Thomas of 
Harkel, in A. D. 622. But too much confidence should not be 
placed in this statement; for such statements have many times been 
copied from an older subscription, and even transferred from one 
MS. to another of a very different character. The date of 622 is 
worth notice, however, as it is the same which Ridley’s MS. gives to 
the translation of John viii. 1-11, which has been published in 
White’s edition of the Harklensian version. (See Tregelles, dz 
supra, and pp. 281, 282; also in Smith’s Bid Dict, Amer. ed., iv. 
p. 3394. I cite Tregelles, because his account is generally clearest 
and most comprehensive; though it would be easy to cite a whole 
series of writers, from Adler down.) 

However, though written in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
these MSS. of the Apocalypse seem to be copies of an ancient ver- 
sion. Two Brit. Mus. MSS., brought to light by B. Harris Cowper, 
one (eleventh century) containing the text, another (fourteenth cen- 
tury) a Commentary, seem to. have a text identical with that of the 
printed editions. (See Smith’s idle Dict, Amer. ed., iv. p. 3394, 
note a,) Another MS., once owned by Ussher, by him sent to De 
Dieu, but now lost, contained the Apocalypse (Treg. Horne, Zn/rod., 
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iv. pp. 282, 284); but whether it contained the rest of the New Test- 
ament, as sometimes supposed, is uncertain. From the language 
both of De Dieu* and of Ussher} nothing is certain beyond the fact 
that the MS. contained the fragment, John vii. 53 to viii. 11, with 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, the Apocalypse, and a small tractate of 
Ephrem Syrus. I incline strongly to the opinion that the MS. con- 
tained no more—except that the fragment from John goes on with 
verse 12 for a few words, and ends with {azao, the Syriac ‘‘&c.” 

De Dieu could conjecture nothing as to the age of the Syriac 
Apocalypse, though he rightly supposed it to have been made di- 
rectly from the Greek. A quotation from chap. vii. 14, in the Syriac 
Grammar (Rome, 1596) of George Michael Amira of Edessa, a 
Lebanon Maronite, De Dieu found to be literally the same in this 
version; and he supposed that Amira would not have quoted from 
the late Jesuit version, turned into Syriac from the Latin Vulgate. 
J. J. Assemani (Bidhoth. Orient., iii., pt. 2, p. ccxxxii.) conjectured 
that it was made by Mar Abba (patriarch of the East); but that con- 
jecture seems to be groundless. Others suppose that the version is 
part of the Harklensian recension of the Philoxenian; others, that it 
differs as much from the Harklensian as it does from the Peshitto. 

In preparing this paper, necessity confines me to the printed edi- 
tions, and to a portion of them. For the general basis, I have used 
the original edition of De Dieu, text and notes; chiefly for the reason 
‘that it is nearest to the MS. of any edition we have, but also because 
it appears, on examination, to be a very careful, conscientious, and 
scholarly piece of work. This edition contains the Syriac text; the 
same transliterated into Hebrew characters, with a vocalization after 
the Syriac analogy; an exact Latin translation; and the common 
Greek text (almost exactly the Elzevir of 1624). De Dieu’s own 
account is worth transcribing. In his ‘‘ Prefatio,” after mentioning 
the facts last stated, he says: ‘‘Textum Syriacum fideliter descripsi, 
descriptum contuli, relictis etiam mendis quz occurrebant, que 
tamen, ne lector alicubi offenderet et hzreret, hujusmodi signo f 





*Commentarius in Fohann., ad Cap. vii. 53, where the fragment is 
published. The Syriac ends with “‘ &c.”; and De Dieu remarks at the 
end of his translation, “‘ Hactenus Fragmentum illud Syriacum.” Con/. 
also his remarks in the Dedication to Abp. Ussher of his Animadv. in 
Acta App., and especially the Pref. in guatuor Evv. All these are in 
his Critica Sacra. 

¢ Letter to Dr. Samuel Ward, quoted from Todd’s Life of Walton in 
Smith's Bible Dict., Amer. ed., iv. p. 3394, note d. 
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notavi, et in charactere Hebrzo ad idem signum, nisi fallor, emen- 
davi, quod doctiorum judicio libenter submitto, 4 quibus hic repre- 
hendi neutiquam erubescam. Ubi verba queedam ad sensum perfici- 
endum deessent, id hujusmodi signo [ ] spatio aliquo vacuo relicto, 
indicavi, et in charactere Hebrao ex Greco supplevi. Non est au- 
tem dissimulandum, in ipsius autographi margine errata varia a lec- 
tore quodam nescio quo, sed alia manu, alio atramento emendata 
conspici: idem, verba quaedam in autographo occurrisse redundantia 
aut bis scripta, quz nos é textu resecuimus: quz tamen singula, ne 
quid fraudis commississe videamur, in animadversionibus nostris suis 
locis observavimus.” All which appears to be very carefully and con- 
scientiously done. The words which follow are also worth quoting, 
for they show that he had the true spirit of a faithful critic: ‘‘ Uti- 
nam vero alia quedam exemplaria cum quibus hoc nostrum con- 
ferre potuissemus, ad manum fuissent errata exactius corrigere, ac 
defectus melius supplere potuissemus. ”* 

Upon close examination, however, the edition of De Dieu affords 
some means of judging both the character of his printed edition and 
that of the MS. it represents. The. printed edition, as already said, 
is a work careful and scholarly, and the apparent misprints are few. 
The conjectural alterations are plain restorations in matters of cer- 
tainty, but even so, they are scrupulously mentioned in his notes. 
They are generally no more than the restoration of a r7sh for a dolath, 
or the supplying of an obviously omitted letter, or the change of a 
diacritic point. Yet even this much is done but rarely, although a 
marginal correction in the MS. would have authorized more. The 
Syriac text is usually kept faithfully, and the corrections are left to be 
made in the notes, or in the transliteration in Hebrew letters. The 
misprints are fewer than those of its reprint by Gerardus Borstius, ap- 
pended to the second edition of De Dieu’s Critica Sacra (Amsterdam, 
1693, fol.). 

In the same connection, it is to be remarked that all the editions 
of the Syriac Apocalypse, in the New Testaments and Bibles, though 





* Ussher sent him the other MS. in 1631, from which Ussher had 
thought the Apocalypse published at Leyden might be amended. De 
Dieu purposed a new edition of the Apocalypse, and ‘“‘ ex altero hoc ex- 
emplari emendare, et si que varia esset lectio, observare.” But other 
labors hindered, and he seems never to have taken the work actually in 
hand. In 1634 (EZpist. Dedicat. in Act. Apost.) he regrets his unful- 
filled intentions concerning the Ussher MS.; but the next year he died, 
swept away by the plague of 1635-36. 
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having only De Dieu’s edition as their original basis, have added 
many conjectural emendations. In consequence, most of the critical 
notes appended to subsequent editions—those of Gutbier, Schaaf, 
and Bagster, for instance—record nothing but variant editorial con- 
jectures. Sometimes, too, these represent matters wrongly, and 
credit‘ De Dieu with a misprint not his own. For example, in chap. 
ii, 12 is a misprint in Gutbier and others for the word which renders 
o§etay, with a note giving the true reading, and crediting it only to 
the London Polyglott. But the London Polyglott simply follows De 
Dieu (that is, MS. authority), while Gutbier has committed an un- 
meaning, if not arbitrary, error. Other editions, as Schaaf, note the 
reading given by Gutbier, and leave it to be inferred that De Dieu 
was in fault. 

Of the extant editions, perhaps that in the quadrilingual edition 
of Reineccius (N. T., 1713; whole Bible, with N. T. again, 1747, 
Lips. fol.) gives the closest aid to one who wishes to know the MS. 
text, and has not De Dieu himself to refer to. 

Warning might here be given, also, that not even Tischendorf’s 
Gr. T., ed. viii., cri, maj., gives a perfect account of the MS. read- 
ings of the Syriac Apocalypse. Though his notes are careful, his 
work does not cover all the testimony of the Syriac, while it con- 
tains a humber of slips. For example, at chap. xxii. 11, we find 
‘*syr polysl (non Schaaf) raurqs”; but here Schaaf follows the MS., 

‘and the Polyglott had made an arbitrary emendation. Again, at xx. 
13, we find Tischendorf saying: ‘‘zae o #avat, xae usque ta epya 
autwy. . . . syrom”; but the Syriac does of omit, either in De 
Dieu, or in Schaaf, whom Tischendorf usually follows. 

But, not to pursue this matter farther, no great fault can be found 
with De Dieu’s ability nor his manner of editing. 


11.—Character of the Diplomatic Evidence. 


As to the character of the MS. itself, we have the word of Tre- 
gelles (Treg. Horne’s Jnirod., iv. p. 280) that it is ‘‘carelessly writ- 
ten”; but that may mean little more than that the penmanship is 
rapid, and the hand is the epistolary one; as indeed De Dieu says, 
above. Tregelles also says (cdem) that ‘‘it seemed to have altogether 
a modern appearance”; which may refer to the same thing; for 
though ‘‘ the ink is black and distinct,” yet ‘‘ the corrections in the 
margin are of a much fainter colour.” Moreover, Tregelles knew 
and mentioned, as stated above, the other means of determining the 
age of the MS. 
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It is not to be expected, of course, that even so short a MS. as one 
of the Apocalypse should be without its oversights. How many and 
of what sort these are, is best determined by an examination through- 
out; in which reference mus‘ be had not only to De Dieu’s notes and 
the palpable errors, but also to the character of the text it represents. 

Many of his notes of its apparent imperfection depend upon its 
variation from the Greek text which he published along with it. As 
this text is almost exactly that of the Elzevir N. T. of 1624,* varying 
only in certain inconsiderable minutize or oversights, it is natural 
that many things which De Dieu considered as variations from the 
Greek, or as imperfections of his MS., would now be thought marks 
of its better character. In sundry cases, too, where the Syriac has 
a shorter reading, agreeing with the better texts, De Dieu sagaciously 
remarked, ‘‘pro eo [sc. Greco] simpliciter est in exemplari nostro” 
(as at iii. 12), or the like; and that, of course, without knowing of 
the better reading. The residue of De Dieu’s notes, or, at least, 
those which remain to be taken into account, refer to errors in dia- 
critic points, or others which are manifest and self-correcting, or else 
those of greater moment, corrected in the MS. margin. 

Other MS. errors are to be detected by a comparison with the Greek 
text. This, again, involves a rough determination of the form of the 
Greek text which the Syriac follows; even though, as Tregelles asserts, 
‘its internal character and the nature of its text, as well as the want 





*As more exact information may be desired respecting the Greek 
text of De Dieu, I will state that a careful collation with the Elzevir 
N. T. of 1633 discloses only about 38 differences, of which only two 
amount to a real variant, viz.: xvi. 5, D has 6 deto¢ for E 6 éadpevos, 
and xx. 8, D omits zév before Mayay. There are only two differences 
by misprint of a letter, viz.: vi. 11, D has zAypdowvtat for E —covtat; 
and xvi. 21, yed@Sns for yaddzy¢. The other differences are in the 
use of capita: letters (D having /Ivedpa for zv. in a number of places, 
and ayy once for ’Ay7v), in punctuation (only one causing a real 
difference, viz.: xviii. 18, D yeyddy; for E —dy,), in the separation of 
the parts of compound or guasi-compound words (as vii. 3, D a7 te 
for E pyze secund.; or xvii. 7, Ataté for E dea ré), in the different 
breathing’ of avto¢g (xiv. 14, D yeept adrod, E yeep) adrod), or in a 
wrongly placed or an omitted accent. The variant in xvi. 5 seemsto 
show that De Dieu had simply taken the Elzevir text of 1624. 
The variant in xx. 8 is probably a happy misprint. In this con- 
nection it may be well to state that Pococke’s Greek text of the 
Epistles, printed at the same establishment in 1630, exhibits gener- 
ally the Elzevir text, with a few modifications apparently from the 
Antwerp Polyglott. 
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of all external credentials, place it indefinitely low as to critical 
value” (Treg. Horne’s Jnirod., iv. 282.) 

As to the basis of the statements to follow, I have compared the 
two editions of De Dieu, text and notes; also the first edition with 
the Greek text and marginal notes of Von Gebhardt’s Tischendorf’s 
Gr. N. T., and with the text and notes of Tischendorf’s N. T. ed. viii. 
crit, maj.; I have also carefully collated the Greek text of De Dieu’s 
first edition with the Elzevir of 1633, and obtained comparisons with 
the Elzevir of 1624; besides abundant collation and comparison with 
the later Syriac editions. To presenta full statement of the facts thus 
obtained would require a space many times greater than the whole of 
this paper; and therefore I keep myself mostly to examples or gen- 
erals. 

In the matter of diacritic points and vowels, the MS. seems to be 
moderately, but not abundantly, supplied; but I would not call its 
care or correctness therein extreme. The slips in this respect, as 
well as in the omission or addition of a letter here and there, seem 
to show the work of a mere copyist; and yet not of a very careless 
one. Accordingly, I would not place too much stress upon the tes- 
timony of this MS. in those respects. For instance, in chapter i. 3, 
where the plural points make the Greek read tubs Adyous, with Tre- 
gelles and W. and Hort, as against the tov Adyov of Von G.’s Tis- 
chendorf, I might regard it as of some weight; but where it omits 
. the plural points in cases where the Greek text requires them, I 
should not regard it. Such cases are ii. 23, making the reading 
xapdiay for xapdias; or vii. 14, otodjy for otodds; or in xvii. 2, so as 
to read é Baotdeds for of Bastdsts. So when it has the plural points 
in a case where it migh/ leave them off, I should regard its testimony 
of little account. A case of this sort occurs in the rendering of rod 

sudozpogytov in xvi. 13. Here the two portions of the compound 
word are separated, as necessary in Syriac, and plural points are over 
the word for ¢evde-. Without them the word is doubtless adjective, 
and means ‘‘lying” or ‘‘false”; but with the points it must be 
noun, meaning ‘‘lies.” But the construction (omitting dolath prefix) 
seems to show that the word is adjective, and that the plural points 
are wrongly added. 

As to letters either superfluous or omitted, I do not observe that 
they occur oftener than in other Syriac MSS. A plainly superfluous 
letter appears in oilaS for LaS (zpos) ini. 17; since the suffix 
pronoun could not well remain without prefixing a /omad to the next 
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word (uoradSs3). But examples of letters manifestly either super- 
fluous or omitted are to be found in De Dieu’s notes. In several 
cases the MS. margin makes the correction. The most important 
class of cases occurs in the addition or omission of the prefix zwaz, 
t. ¢, the addition or omission of za‘; and here, though the Syriac 
idiom solves some cases, the Greek text must show us the certainty 
or the probability. The common addition or suppression of the 
final waw in verb terminations has so many examples in Syriac MSS. 
that I should not consider it a matter of moment in deciding upon 
the character of the MS. As to its effect on the testimony to the 
Greek reading, it belongs to the class of standing ambiguities. 

In sundry other matters, the Syriac idiom seems to require a varia- 
tion from the Greek; which variation, accordingly, is only apparent. 
Partly such is the rendering of a preliminary or circumstantial par- 
ticiple by a finite verb and a conjunction, as in English. This is 
one of the matters wherein the Peshitto and the Harklensian versions 
almost characteristically differ; the latter striving to conform to the 
Greek, but oftenest with the addition of ,9 before the participle. 
In the Apocalypse, as in the Harklensian, the Peshitto style is some- 
times followed. But a clearer case occurs in the phrase for dfstopos 
dSeta (i. 16, ii. 12, xix. 15), where the Syriac requires the order of 
words to be reversed, because distopnos has to be represented by a 
phrase, with also a suffix pronoun; and the sense would be marred 
by keeping the Greek order. There are also cases where the’ Syriac 
had some choice in rendering, and followed a form which would 
render equally well two or more Greek variants. These should be 
excluded from consideration. 


Apart from these venial imperfections in the Syriac MS., are now 
to be noticed its more important defects. Here, as already hinted, I 
put aside its substituting shorter forms for the Elzevir text in sundry 
cases, and remark, in general, that as between Von Gebhardt’s Tis- — 
chendorf on the one hand and Tregelles on the other, it oftener 
agrees with the former. It also contains a number of readings of 
the Zex/us Recepius, against all the critical editors just mentioned. 
In other places it often sides with other authorities given in Tischen- 
dorf’s ed. viii. crit. maj., especially with the other Oriental versions 
(including the Egyptian). In short, its text has what Westcott and 
Hort would call a large Syrian element; but it is yet not utterly 
Syrian or Western. It seems, then, that the proper basis of deter- 
mining the care of the scribe in this respect is to attend only to 
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those readings which appear to be singular; and of these I give some 
specimens; the Greek text of comparison being that of Von Geb- 
hardt: 

i. 4. om. xat ante axd té»v Extd; involving one letter in Syriac. 

i. 6. quasi Bactlsiay lepav pro B. fepstz. This is evidently a use 
of the adjective like that in the second couclusion of- Mark, in 
White’s Harklensian and the Creek of Codex L. But as nearly the 
same phrase in v. 10 is render<d correctly after the Greek, this change 
may have been the work of a copyist. Yet the use of the equivalent 
of fepc¢ for decor was well established in Syriac before the Harklen- 
sian version was made. 

i. 9. add. bpd» post svvzowwds (addition of a word). 

i. 12. om. éuod post pet (a simple self-correcting error; omission 
of one letter). 

ii. 1. mavtozpdtwp xat pro zpatéy; as if the Greek had added 
ndvta xat, simply. 

ii. 4. om, adda Eyw (but the phrase shows that the Greek read at 
least zw, as the omission is of two particles only). 


ii. 4. om. th» aydxyy (but the margin supplies it). 
ii. 6. om. peoo., z 
ii, 13. MopulJy pro “Avtetxas (clear error of understanding, and 


doubtless due to the scribe. The later editions vary this word some- 
what, but generally still keeping it asaverb. As it is, it changes the 


- rendering into—e. g., De Dieu’s: ‘‘ quibus spectaculum factus est 


ille testis meus”; omitting, of course, the proper name). 

ii. 14. woo pro cd Baidz, This combines two errors. The 
original must have read woz (7 Bapdz), and the scribe has made 
two very easy errors in copying. 

ii. 14, 20. Jeoke uiay (sons of idols) pro cidwiddvta; but the 
error may be De Dieu’s, as he makes no note of any error here. The 
mistake would be very easy for a printer; since the reading of the 
first word must have been Wiay (sacrifices) instead of Wiss (0/ sons). 

‘Unless a letter was faded, however, the mistake would be gross on 


the part of a native scribe. 


(ii. 15, 16. éofo¢ is in verse 16 by punctuation, like the Vulgate 


Latin.) 

ii, 18. ayyéd@ xad exxdnoia . . . pro ayytl@ tis . . . exxdnoias 
(plain error). 

ii, 24. wo déyopev pro ws iéyovew; but this is probably De 


Dieu’s error, as it consists only in mistaking a un for a yud; a very 
easy thing. 
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ii. 27. A clerical self-correcting error of one letter in the word 
for atdnpa (perhaps only a printer’s error). 

In chapter ii. I have here noted a// the errors of moment; and 
they are nearly all so'slight as to cause no trouble. In chapter iii. 
the errors are a little more serious; yet appearing more so in the 
Greek than in the Syriac. For example: 

iii, 1. t@ (solum) proztaz . .  .  bxxdyotas. 

iii, 2. quast ty{pyaoy vel type pro arnpiaor. 

iii. 4. An error of one letter in spelling, but corrected in the 
margin, for Sdpdcor, (Yet this is singular, as it makes the reading 
‘‘in Paradise” for ‘‘in Sardis. ) 

ili, 5. xatpds pov pro x, adtod (error of one letter). 

iii. 8. add. xat apte ido (one letter added). 

iii. 11. Error, perhaps only of the printer, of one letter in word 
for tayv. 

ili. 12. om. (homotoleleuton) zat 70 dvopa tig Réhews Tod Oeod por, 

iii, 15. om. gruypdg ef ode (with MSS. of Mai’s Speculum). 

iii, 15. aS fro vad for dgedov (as if the Greek read py pro dg.). 

iii. 16. add. Sze ante péhiw (ut widetur). 

iii. 21. add, zat ante 6 vixdy, 

iii, 22. Phrase imperfect which renders Zywy (om. oS). 

iv. 6. add. xart evirtov post xduhu, 

‘iv. It. post, rdvta add, xa ded cov eto, 

These samples show the general nature of the imperfections, 
whether of the MS. or of De Dieu’s copy. For the rest, I shall con- 
fine myself to a selection of the more noticeable ones; omitting also 
the few transpositions of words, as also the (very few) cases which 
may show the influence of the Vulgate as against Greek MSS. To 
continue: 

v. 6. om./(homoiot.) &v péow tod Opdvov xai tay tTeacdpwy Cow», 

v. 11. Adywy pro aryédwy (omission of two letters. But a like ex- 
ample in viii. 10 seems to show that this was a contraction only). 

v. 13. om. Agyovtas. 

vi. 1. om. &pyov; but MS, supplies it in margin. 

vi. 2. q» (vel eyéveto) pro idod (addition of one letter). 

vi. 12, atya pro setopis (fo profsoy, showing a /ate copyist, 
but showing also that the archetype had the correct reading). 

paptopia pro aehim (Jysuco pro J3orre). 

vil. 4. om. vidv. 

vii. 8. om. eogpayropévor. 
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vii. 14. ‘*And she said” pro xat e%pyxa (accidental change of one 
letter). 

viii. 3. evdmeov (POO) pro earddy (R20). (Wrong insertion 
of a letter.) 

villi. 4. om. xa. 

viii. 10. om. péyas. 

viii. 12. ad xat 4 {gpa add, eoxotiaOn. 

viii. 13. @y pecouparjpate is rendered by {x99 Layoss JAs p05 
ow AJ. In xiv. 6 the same is rendered by Jro.a9 [xoas; but 
xix. 7 it is rendered correctly. The later editions modify somewhat, 
but retain the essential error. De Dieu’s note is worth quoting from, 
as it gives a sufficient hint of the error: ‘‘Ita transtulit Syrus Gre- 
cum illud, é wecoupavyyate, ac si decompositum esset ex péao¢g me- 
dius, obpa cauda, & atpya sanguis.” His Latin rendering of this 
phrase is ‘‘medio caude, que sanguinem habet,” which is strictly 
correct. The later modifications are worth looking at only as matter 
of curiosity. 

ix. 11. "Afadddv is curiously rendered by.o, as (served), instead 
of 0-5). The exchange of the initial letter hints at a quasi error of 
sound, especially as the Syriac kindred word to ’Afadddy is used to 
render dxwdeta (xvii. 8, 11). The omission of the final letter is 
probably a mere accident. On the whole, it seems as if the Syrian 
translator, or a scribe, had mistaken the Oriental word, and was in- 
’ tending to write the word for servant. 

x. 6. péyas (vel péytotos) pro zpdvos (easy error of Jussos pro 
}1>)). 

X. 11, Gpzouat pro ydwooats (error of one letter and part of an- 
other). 

xi. 5. dp . . . Oedyjoxis transferred by mistake to verse 1 
(post xat 6 dyyedog of the received text), but the MS. has marks to in- 
dicate the correction. 

xi. 6. om. tS mpogytetas. 

xi, 12. om, xal jxoveay gus... Aeyobons abtois. 

xi. 13. om. tod odpavod. 

xi. 15. om. év Tw odpavy, 

xii. 9, 11. dedBodog is rendered by ,arsozso (seductor ze/ impos- 
tor, quast a [x93 Bdddw; ‘‘as if dedBodos were disjecior.” Compare 
WUXOSLLJ £70 224767 in same connection). In xx. 2, but not xx. 10, 
the same rendering occurs. 
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xii. 16. om, xat xaréxtey tov notapoyv 
avroo. 


. oe) e)~«. TOO oTépatos 


xiii. 14. om. (homoiot.) dia ta onnsia «ww exh tis vis. (But 
B®, Vat. 2066 has the same. ) 

xiv. 7. dovdedete (vel dtaxovetre) pro gofyOyts. (Error of whole 
word; but easy to be made.) 

xiv. 10. Opdvov pro dpviou. 

xiv. 11. om. (homotot.) xatetiteg . . . dvdpatos adrtud, 

xiv. 13. é @ew pro év Kup. 

xiv. 15. om, méugov . . . THE YTS. 

xiv. 16. om. 6 xaOrjpsvog én tH¢ vegédys. 

xiv. 20. om. é5w0ev . . . dywoo, 

xvii. 1. om, 6ddtwy, (but margin supplies it). 

Xvii. 11. @orey pro bayer, 

xviii. 2. xveduatos, by error of one letter, is rendered Juozra, 
quasi ‘‘of wing” or ‘‘ flying.” The mistake is for |uoz9, literally 
éy xvebuatt—itself a copyist’s mistake. 

xviii. 2. post psptonptvov add, xat guiaxy xdvtos Onptov axabdptov 
zal peptonpevov, 

xviii. 9. post xAabcovtat add, xat revOodet. 

xviii. 17. zA¢wy is rendered by a word meaning ‘‘ swimming.” 

xix. 18. xa odpxaz lcyupdy is repeated in the MS., but only 
printed once in De Dieu’s edition. 

XX. 3. 08 Av@joetae pro det abtdv AvOjvat, (A clear mistake of 
the translator; or rather, a misreading of the Greek.) 

xxi. 6. yéyova éyw pro yéyovav, (The sense intended is appar- 
ently ego fut.) 

xxi. 17. pétpwy (vel pétpor), xny@v aOpwrov pro xyydy, pétpov 
dvOpézov (perhaps only an idiomatic change). 

xxi. 27. om, xat Weddos. 

xxi. 27. xat pro ef py. 

xxii. 11. 6 ddex@v, by dropping one letter accidentally, is ren- 
dered by a woid meaning iérans or ascendens (Nyssa pro Nass). 

xxii. 16, @vercov tov exxdnoiwy pro ent tats éxxdynotats (perhaps 
idiomatic). 


From these specimens several results are clear. (1.) The original 
translator made a number of mistakes, some of which mislead, but 
some of which, again, by their very erroneous quality, give clear tes- 
timony to the Greek text followed. (2.) The Leyden MS. is clearly 
a copy from some archetype of greater correctness, and every way 
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better than the extant copy. (3.) De Dieu probably made a few 
mistakes in transcribing or editing, which demand a re-examination 
of the MS. (4.) The MS. contains a few additions, and quite a 
number of serious omissions, which seem chargeable to the copyist 
rather than to the archetype. (5.) The care with which the extant 
copy is written is not extreme; nor, on the other hand, is its care- 
lessness gross. It compares favorably with the bulk of Syriac MSS., 
though many better Syriac Biblical MSS. exist. The most evident 
lack is that of a contemporary dtopOdryz. (6.) Its critical value is 
not great enough to make it a strong reliance; since it does not give 
either a complete or an accurate representation of the text. But it 
contains the substance well, and it is of value as testimony to the 
text in use by the maker or makers of the version, and also, in a less 
degree, to the genuine text of the Apocalypse. 

In addition, it may be said that the rendering is generally very 
close to the Greek; painfully close, indeed; and nothing at all like 
the elegant idiomatic freedom of the Peshitto. But more on this 
last head will be found further on. 


I1I.—Place among the Syriac Versions. 


More interesting, however, than all the foregoing, are the ques- 
tions: What place does the Syriac Apocalypse hold with respect to 
the other Syriac versions? What is its age, and what style of thought 
and spirit does it reflect? What is its position in Syriac literature? 
What grade or habit of the language does it typify? These ques- 
tions, if resolved at all, must be resolved solely by internal evidence, 
and by comparison with other writings. Standing alone as a Syriac 
version of the Apocalypse, the comparison is more difficult, and de- 
pends more upon the uncertain, and, so to speak, the second-hand, 
considerations of style and usage, than upon matters tangible by 
themselves as primary evidence. 

It would be a waste of time to argue at length that the Apocalypse 
is no part of the Peshitto, or of a version of equal date. That isa 
fact that lies upon the surface. Nor can it be shown that any earlier 
version underlay it as a basis. Scattered notices in early Syriac 
writers, notably Ephrem Syrus, prove that the Syrian fathers knew of 
the existence, at least, of the Apocalypse, and perhaps—or probably 
—had a Syriac version thereof. It is true, also, that the Syriac 
Apocalypse, in the version we know, must have had a wide, though 
probably not a general, currency later; but like the Epistles 2 Peter, 
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and 2 and 3 John, and Jude, being no part of the principal version 
(Peshitto), it suffered great neglect. Indeed, of the Peshitto version 
itself, certain Old Testament portions have been rare among the 
Syrians. MSS. of the Psalter have been most abundant, of the Pen- 
tateuch less so, of the Prophets rare, of the Chronicles very rare, and 
of the remaining books exceedingly rare. (See, for an illustration, 
Justin Perkins’s Eight Years in Persia, p. 15.) It is not at all sur- 
prising that a portion of the New Testament which was not read in 
the churches, which did not belong to the popular version, nor was 
its equal in antiquity, should fall into disuse. 

Concerning the origin (among the versions) of this Syriac Apoca- 
lypse, two leading opinions seem to have been held. One is ex- 
pressed by Eichhorn as well as any one else (Zinlettung in das N. T., 
ed. 1827, iv. pp. 459 ff.): ‘‘Erst seitdem die Philoxenische von 
Thomas von Harkel iiberarbeitete Uebersetzung des N. T. bekannt 
geworden ist, hat man entdeckt dass unsre gedruckte Syrische Apo- 
kalypse ein Stiick derselben seyn miisse.” His reasons are, first, the 
subscription to the Florence Codex mentioned above (which, how- 
ever, we cannot trust); next, its following the Harklensian style, as 
he alleges, ‘‘in jeder Kleinigkeit,” in the prevailing use of Greek 
words, imitations of Greek structure, representations of the Greek 
article by Syriac pronouns; next, its resemblance to an apparent re- 
vision of the (supposed) fragments of the original Philoxenian pre- 
served by Jacob of Edessa in his commentary on Genesis; and next, 
in its supposed preservation of the critical marks of Origen in the 
Florence codex, as shown by the example cited in Adler’s WM. 7: Ver- 
stones Syriace, p. 78. — 

All these arguments are good to a certain extent. It is undeniable 
that the genius of this version approaches the Harklensian nearer 
than even the Pococke Epistles; which last, again, are not without 
reason supposed to be a fragment of the original Philoxenian. At 
the same time, all analogy forbids the supposition that either the 
Pococke Epistles or the Apocalypse were ever based upon a Peshitto 
original. 

The other opinion is well expressed by Adler (. 7: Vers. Syr. pp. 
78,79): ‘‘Sed tamen a genio Philoxenianz versionis tantidem differt, 
quantum a simplice. Accusativum quidem, ut Philoxenus, per S 
prefixum exprimit, sed tot grecis verbis -ivitatem vel potius pere- 
grinitatem non dedit, voces vel phrases origine syriacas reddidit, nulla 
superfia explicatione addita . . . et alia multa, nomina propria 
more Syrorum, non ad Grecorum pronunciationem scripsit, verbo, 
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litteris non tam anxie inhzsit quam Philoxenus. Statuimus, hanc 
Apocalypseos versionem ab alio quidem, quam versio syriaca vulgata 
Evangeliorum, factam esse, sed Philoxenum auctorem non agnos- 
cere.” This opinion is held by Tregelles, and for the same reasons. 
(See Treg. Horne’s Jnirod., iv. p. 281.) Other critics might be 
cited, but their opinions would add little on either side. 

The investigation of the questions here presented involves much 
labor, but results in little that can be presented particularly without 
the recitation of long tabulated comparisons, with much other mate- 
rial of the driest sort. I have approached the subject by five lines of 
comparison, as follows: 

1, The proper names. 

2. The use of Greek words in place of Syriac. 

3. The use of peculiar Syriac words, which seem to characterize 
respectively the Peshitto, the Harklensian, and the Pococke Epistles. 

4. The use of structures and forms of expression which characterize 
respectively the Peshitto, the Harklensian, the Pococke Epistles, and 
secular Syriac literature as far as practicable. 

5. The quotations from the Old Testament. In these, if the phrase- 
ology appears to coincide with that of the O. T. Peshitto, it would show 
a familiarity with that version, and a measurable guidance thereby; but 
if their alliance was clearly with the Hexaplar, the fact would show an 
apparent posteriority to that version, and a consequent origin posterior 
to L ch the Philoxenian and the Harklensian. 

1. As to the proper names. Most of them are such as easily 
show whether the Syriac fashion or the Harklensian distortion is fol- 
lowed. Jesus, Christ (Messiah), John, David, Israel, Jerusalem, 
Satan, Babylon, Euphrates, the names of the cities of the Seven 
Churches, Zion, Moses, Michael, Sodom, Egypt, Judah, Jews, the 
names of the twelve tribes, Patmos, Magog, Gog, Nicolaitans, and 
the like, follow the Syriac fashion generally, and not the Harklensian 
or the Greek. And the exceptions to the general rule seem rather to 
show an independent rendering than a desire to reproduce the Greek 
phenomena. These exceptions are such as the following: the name 
Balak (ii. 14) suffers a double mistake (see above); first, mistaking it 
for Barak, or changing it by a natural Oriental permutation of the 
liquids, and second by the transcriber’s changing the 7 into and the 
B into Q; making the erroneous reading Qanag. In ii. 13, the name 
Antipas (again see above), by a singular but not unnatural error, is 
replaced by a word meaning ‘‘that appeared.” The name of the 
star Apsinthos (viii. 11) is transliterated, not translated. In ix. 12, 
Abaddon and Apollyon are both attempted to be transliterated, the 
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first, however, erroneously (again see above), substituting an ‘ee for 
aleph at the beginning, and leaving off the mun at the end; as in the 
case of ‘‘Nicolaitans” also. In xvi. 16 "Appayeddy is likewise trans- 
literated; naturally because the Syrian translator would not recognize 
the Hebrew ‘‘Har Megiddo.” These, with a double form for 
‘«Thyatira,” one like the Greek dative, are, if I mistake not, all the 
cases in which the Syriac genius is not strictly followed in the case of 
the proper names. It results that in this maiter the Syriac 
Apocalypse is very widely different from the Harklensian genius as 
shown in White’s edition, though not altogether different from that 
of some of the Harklensian MSS. My own judgment is that the 
handling of the proper names shows first a copyist, of a grade much 
inferior to the original translator; and next, as far as the translator 
can be discerned, it shows a procedure rather different from the ex- 
treme Harklensian method. 

2. Next, as to Greek words not proper names. Here the Hark- 
lensian genius is approached, but by no means fully reached. The 
word most frequently accurring is Opdvos; but it is not uniformly 
transliterated, being sometimes translated by the Syriac Lamsan. At 
first it would seem that the translator intended to observe a distinc- 
tion between the throne of the Almighty and the lesser thrones, by 
translating for the first and transliterating for the second. But as 
one reads the book through, that distinction breaks down, and no 
other appears to take its place. The word is translated in i. 4; iv. 2, 
3, 4; xvi. 17; xx. 4; and, if I mistake not, transliterated in all the 
other cases. Other words are xodypy, Sdévqy and Cdvas (keeping the 
acc. sing. and pl. forms); xAstdas and xzdetda (likewise keeping the 
Greek terminations); zpéswzov (but this is familiar in the Peshitto); 
the names of the several precious stones, and also zpioraddos; 
xOdpag (acc. pl. form); x:0apwddv and xOapwdai (gen. and nom. 
pl.); grddas and grddqy (acc. sing. and pl.); xadpa; oroddg (acc. 
pl.); ywvta; orddia; dxpatwy; edayyéycov (but this is naturalized in 
Syriac); povetzol; vadtat; xvBepuijtys; AtBavov; Apwpov; zvvdpwpor; 
fbacos; otpyytia (or ozpivos), with a verbal form from the same; 
yévos (but this word is naturalized in all the Orient); retpdywvo-z; 
dopyots; yotvrS. Besides there are others where the Greek has 
been naturalized, but not transliterated, as the words for dyvdpra, 
datpyovea, together with a few doubtful cases; which would of them- 
selves lead to the conclusion that the book was translated from the 
Greek, even if we did not know the fact otherwise. Thus odaé ap- 
pears to be transliterated, Yo to be translated; yadzodifdvw is partly 
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translated and partly not, in the phrase JssaaS fawtd; “in 
Sardis” is once (ii. 7) rendered ‘‘in Paradise” by a scribe’s 
error; and ’AddyAowra is pretty surely taken from the Greek form. To 
the same class may belong such cases as a Syriac participle for ¢ 
xatyyopéy, formed anew from an adopted Greek word; the distorted 
form for »apyapizat; and the possibly coincident Jas for sdzzo-. 
To the usual Greek particles (ydp, d¢, &c.) is to be added also pév. 

The list here given covers nearly all the cases in kind. It shows 
plainly a coincidence with the Harklensian method in one respect, 
viz., in representing Greek case-endings* now and then; and the 
transliterated ~¢y looks in the same direction. But this matter is not 
to be judged altogether by what it shows affirmatively. - It is to be 
compared with the general Harklensian usage, especially in its ex- 
tent; a thing to be properly treated of in another connection. For 
the present it is enough to say that in respect to Greek words, the di- 
vergence of the Apocalypse from the Peshitto is not so great as from 
the Harklensian, but apparently greater (though the basis of com- 
parison here is inadequate) than from the Pococke Epistles, The 
testimony of the Greek words, positive and negative, apparently 
tends on the whole to show that the Apocalypse is not a piece of the 
Harklensian as we have it; though the difference might be accounted 
for by remembering one very apparent fact; that it had no Peshitto 
basis. In some of its verbal translations it is nearer the Peshitto 

’ than to the Harklensian. 

It is to be remembered, too, that the use of a Greek word where a 
native Syriac word might have been used, decides nothing. The 
only force, one way or the other, of this consideration lies in the pre- 
vailing fashion of the transliterating of words from the Greek text. 
To me, the case stands thus: neither the proper names nor the other 
words retained in the Syriac Apocalypse show any real connection 
with the Harklensian; but only an attempt to be faithful to the Greek 
original. If they are to be taken as showing a dependence upon or 
close connection with the Harklensian, then many a secular compo- 


sition must fall into the same category, including some that antedate nu 
the Harklensian. \" 

(The remaining portions of this paper await some further verifica- sy / ch 
tion and revision, and will appear in a future number of the Jour- = \’ © 
nal. ) \ 





* But discretion is needed on this point. The Peshitto itself some- 
times reproduces Greek case-endings, ¢.. g. of ordots in Luke xxiii, 
19, 25; and of ordewv in Mark xv. 7. 
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Proceedings in June, 1882. 
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The Society held its fifth meeting according to appointment in the 
Library of the Yale Divinity School, New Haven, on Thursday, June 
Ist, 1882, at 2:30 P. M. 

There were present during the meeting Profs. Beckwith, Brown, Day, 
Dwight, Fisher, Gardiner, Gould, Hall, Mitchell, Prentice, Schaff, Toy, 
Rev. S. M. Jackson, and Rev. Drs. Chambers, Harwood, Mombert, and 
Todd. 

In the absence of the President and Vice-President, Prof. Day was 
chosen President fro ¢em. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary read extracts from a number of letters expressing re- 
gret of various members at their unavoidable absence. 

He also reported upon the printing and distribution of the Journal. 

An invitation was received from Prof. Wier to attend a reception at 
the Yale School of the Fine Arts at 8% o'clock this evening. This 
invitation was accepted with thanks, and tickets were given to the 
members present. 

Voted, That the election of officers and the transaction of the general 
business of the Society be made the order of the day for 7 P. M., and 
that a committee on the nomination of officers be appointed by the 
chair, The chair appointed as such committee Drs. Toy, Brown, and 
Todd. 

At 3:20 the first paper was read by Prof. George Prentice, D. D., on 
‘The peculiarities in the mind of Christ,” and the ensuing discussion 
continued until 4:55. 

The next paper was read by Prof. I. H. Hall, Ph. D., on “ The Beirat 
MS.” At6P.M., this paper being unfinished, a recess was taken until 
7 P.M. 

On the reassembling of the Society at 7:15 P. M., the committee on the 
nomination of officers reported, recommending the reélection of the 
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existing officers. The report was accepted, and the following officers 
were duly elected: 


REv. D. R. Goopwin, D.D.,LL.D., - - - President. 
REV. JAMES STRONG, D. D., - - - - Vice-President. 
REv. F. GARDINER, D.D., - - - - - Secretary. 
Rev. C. A. Briccs, D. D., - - - - Treasurer. 
Rev. Ezra Assor, D. D., LL. D., 

REv. Geo. E. Day, D. D., | Additional Members 
REv. TIMOTHY DwIGHT, D. D., : 
PRoF. CHARLES SHORT, D. D., of the Council. 


Rev. C. M. MEAD, Ph. D., 


The Report of the Treasurer was presented by Prof. Brown, and 
referred to an auditing committee appointed by the President, consisting 
of Profs. Prentice and Gould. 

After discussion, it was voted that an hour, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be set apart at each meeting for such short notes and 
reports in the line of our work as may be presented by members, with- 
out being entered on the programme of the meeting. The hour imme- 
diately following the completion of Prof. Hall’s paper was set apart for 
this purpose at the present meeting. 

The auditors reported that the Treasurer's report was correct and 
duly vouched. 

Prof Hall’s paper was continued at 7:35 and discussed until 3:25. 

Adjourned to attend the reception at the School of Fine Arts, and 
meet again at 9 A. M. 

Friday, June 2d. The Society reassembled at 9 A. M. 

In the absence of the President fro ¢em., the Rev. Dr. Harwood was 
invited to take the chair, which he gave up to Dr. Day on his return. 

This being the hour for short papers and notes, 

A note on Lenormant’s Les Origines de [ Histoire, vol. Il., chapter 
on Ararat and Eden, was read by Dr. Toy. 

A note on S. Mark xii. 10, 11, was read by Prof. Hall. 

A note on a recent criticism on The text, structure and authorship 
of the Apocalypse, by Vélter, was read by the Rev. S. M. Jackson. 

Dr. Schaff spoke at some length on Weiss’ Leben Fesu. 

Dr. Dwight spoke on the Synoptical Gospels, especially S. Mark. 

Dr. Mombert read a note on the place of the printing of Tyndale’s 
version, and on his study of Hebrew. 

These notes, with the discussions to which they gave rise, occupied 
until 10:30 A.M. The hour having thus more than expired, other notes 
were deferred. 

The next paper was read by the Rev. J. I. Mombert, D. D., on Job 
xix. 15-27, and was discussed until 11:25. 

The Rev. Dr. Dwight then paid a tribute to the memory of our late 
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colleague, the Rev. J. K. Burr, D. D., of Trenton, New Jersey, and was 
followed by Drs. Day, Schaff, and others. 

On motion, Drs. Short and Dwight were appointed a committee to 
prepare a minute in relation to the death of Dr. Burr, to be entered on 
our Journal, and to be sent to his family. 


The minute, as subsequently prepared, is as follows: 


WHEREAS, it has pleased Almighty God to remove by death the Rev. 
J. K. Burr, D. D., our esteemed fellow-member, who was chosen as our 
associate for his learning and ability, we desire to place on record our 
sense of the loss which this Society has thus sustained. 

Dr. Burr had won the regard of all that were associated with him, by 
his devoted piety, by his scholarship, of which he had given signal 
proof in an excellent commentary on a part of Holy Scripture, by his 
modesty, his calm judgment, and his gentle and truly Christian spirit. 
Though continually suffering from ill health during the last years of his 
life, he was. still faithful to every duty, and attended, even till their 
work was completed, the meetings of the Committee of Bible Revision, 
of which he was an esteemed member. 

The devotion of his life to the highest studies, to the worthiest causes, 

- and to the best institutions, will be kept in grateful remembrance by 
\ many who knew and honored him. f 
This society tenders to his family and friends its sincere sympathy in 
i 

| 





their painful bereavement. 
CHARLES SHORT, 


} Committee. 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 


The following minute was, on motion, usanimously adopted: 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis desires to express its 
interest in the Syriac MS., belonging to the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirdt, of which Prof. Hall has given an account, and its hope that 
this important document may be printed and published. Its early date, 
the fact that it includes nearly the whole of the New Testament, and 
i the apparent priority of its text over the Harklean, make it desirable 
that the text should be in the hands of scholars. 

Further, the Society would express the hope that the Codex itself may 
f remain in this country, where it may be accessible to a larger number 
a of scholars. We therefore respectfully request the present owners of 
1 the MS. to take into consideration the propriety of depositing it in some 
‘ fire-proof building in this country. 


en 


cece anaes 


The Council reported the piace and time for the next meeting as New 
York, at the Union Theological Seminary, during the Christmas holi- 
days, at such day and hour as may be fixed by a committee consisting 
of Profs. Briggs, Schaff, and Brown. 

The Council recommended the following persons for election as mem- 
bers of the Society, all of whom have published works or articles on 
subjects connected with the work of tne Society. They were thereupon 
duly elected, and have since signified their acceptance of membership: 
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Prof. Wm. Arnold Stevens, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N. Y. 


Prof. W. R. Harper, Baptist Union Theol. Sem., Morgan 
Park, Chicago. 

Prof. W. G. Ballantine, Oberlin Theol. Sem., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Prof. Geo. H. Schodde, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Presby. Theol. Sein. of the Northwest, 
1060 North Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. O. S. Stearns, D. D., Newton Theol. Sem., Newton Centre, 
Mass. 


Prof. Rufus P. Stebbins, D. D., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Rev. Edward H. Jewett, D. D., Norwich, Conn. 
Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. Revere F. Wiedner, Rock Island, Ill. 


Voted, That the whole question of printing the proceedings be re- 


ferred to the Council with power. 

Voted, That the Secretary be authorized to dispose of copies of the 
Journal and Proceedings to members, for foreign distribution only, at 
fifty cents each. 

The next paper on “ Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew,” by 
the Rev. Henry Ferguson, in the absence of the author, was read by 
the Secretary. 

The last paper on “ Lost Hebrew Manuscripts,” by the Rev. Bernard 
Pick, Ph. D., in his absence, was read by Prof. Brown, beginning at 
12:30. 

After the reading of the rough minutes, at 1:30 P. M., the Society ad- 
_ journed. 

FREDERIC GARDINER, 
Secretary. 








December, 1882. 


—— 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its sixth meeting 
according to appointment in the chapel of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 9 University Place, New York, at 10 A. M., December 28th, 1882, 
the President being in the chair. 

The following members were present during the session: Profs. 
Beckwith, Beecher, Bissell, Briggs, Brown, President Cattell, Rev. Dr. 
Chambers, President Chase, Rev. Dr. Craven, Chancellor Crosby, Prof. 
Day, Rev. Henry Ferguson, Profs. Gardiner, Goodwin, Hall, Hart, 
Hitchcock, Rev. S. M. Jackson, Rev. Dr. Jewett, Prof. Mitchell, Rev. 
Dr. Mombert, Profs. Paine, Schaff, and Short; in all, twenty-four. 


‘ 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read, corrected, and then ap- 
proved. 

The Committee on Arrangements reported that they had provided 
for a recess from 1 to 2 P. M., followed by the hour for short notes, and 
then by the business of the meeting, with another recess from 6 to 7% 
P.M. This report was accepted and the arrangement adopted. 

The first paper was then read by the Rev. Elijah R. Craven, D. D., 
on 1 Tim. iv. 1-5, beginning at 10:25, and was discussed until 11:35. 

The next paper, on “The Argument ¢ si/entio,” was postponed, at 
the request of the author, until the next meeting. 

The next paper, on “ The Testimony of the New Testament to the 
Authorship of the Old Testament Books,” by Prof. Francis Brown, oc- 
cupied until the hour of recess, at 1 P. M. 

The Society reassembled at 2 P. M. 

A number of extracts from letters of absent members, regretting 
their unavoidable absence, were read. 

Short notes were then given as follows: By Prof. Gardiner, on the 
mention of Daniel by the Prophet Ezekiel, and the reasons therefor. 
By Prof. Brown, on the “ History of the Beginnings of Semitic Civiliza- 
tion,” by Fritz Hummel. By the Rev. S. M. Jackson, on a book on 
“The Medical Language of St. Luke,” by Dr. Hobart. By Prof. Gar- 
diner, on the time occupied and the numbers involved in the deporta- 
tions of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar. These notes, and the discussions 
upon them, occupied until 2:50 P. M. 

The Council then presented its report, fixing the time and place of 
the next meeting as the first week in June, 1883, at Middletown, Conn. 

They also stated that a selection of the papers read at this and the 
preceding meeting could now be published in another number of the 
Journal, the funds in the treasury being sufficient for the printing of 
about 200 pages. 

They recommended the following persons for election as members, 
who were thereupon duly elected, and have since signified their accept- 
ance of membership. 





Rev. Wm. Henry Cobb, Uxbridge, Mass. 

Rev. F. G. Hibbard, D. D., Clifton Springs, New York. 

Prof. A. B. Hyde, Alleghany Coll., Meadville, Pa. 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. R. W. Micou, Waterbury, Conn. 

Rev. D. Steele, D. D., Reading, Mass. 

Rev. Milton S. Terry, 249 West 23d St., New York. 


Prof. B. B. Warfield, D. D., LL. D., Allegheny Sem., Allegheny, Pa. 


At 3:05 P. M. the discussion began on Prof. Brown’s paper, and was 
continued until 4:42, when, at the request of several members unable to 
be present at this hour, further discussion was adjourned until the 
evening. 
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The next paper was then read by Prof. I. H. Hall, Ph. D., on the 
Syriac Apocalypse, occupying, with its discussion, until the hour of 
recess. 

The Society reassembled at 7:30 P. M. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the Rev. E. R. Craven, D. D., was chosen 
President Aro tem. 

At 7:45 P.M. the next paper was read by Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 
D. D., on gy in Josh. xvii. 15, 18, and Ezek. xxi. 24; xxiii. 47, occupy- 
ing, with its discussion, until 8:20. 

The last paper, by Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., on “ Hand uplifting as a 
religious ceremony,” was read by the Secretary. 

Dr. Craven being obliged to leave soon afterwards, Prof. E. C. Bissell 
was chosen President ro ¢em. 

The discussion of Prof. Brown's paper was then resumed and con- 
tinued until 9:40 P. M. 

The rough minutes of the meeting were read, after which the Society 
adjourned. 

FREDERIC GARDINER, Secretary. 
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EHRRATA. 


—+—_ 


Further Corrections and Additions for the Number for 


Fune and December, 1881. 


Page 4,1. 3, and p, 7, note, 1. 2 from bottom, for Wace read Bishop 


Jackson 
5, 2d par., line 12, “homage.” Add as a note:—See also Acts 
iii, 20:—‘ and that he may send the Christ who hath been 
appointed for you, even Jesus.” 
12, 1.9 from bottom, dele the clause beginning ‘“‘ Westcott and 
Hort” and ending with “margin;” 
13, end of 2d paragraph, add:—It is, however, represented in the 
margin of Westcott and Hort’s edition of the N. T. in 
Greek. ‘ 
19, 2d paragraph, |. 9, for Professor Wace read The Bishop of 
London 
56, 3d stanza, for our read out 
57, 1. 3 from bottom, for Tanaach read Taanach 
98, note, 1. 2 from bottom, after v. insert pars ii. 
IoI, at the end of 3d paragraph (I. 6 from bottom) add:—See also 
Iren. Haer. iv. 4.31: @§ avt@yv yap tO xatad oadpza 
6 yptatos éxaprogopy On, xai of axdotodor (mistranslated in 
the Ante-Nicene Christian Library); and Frag. xvii. ed. 
Stieren, p. 836:—2z 42 tod Aevt xat tod "Jobda tO xaTta 
capxa, ws Baatdeds xad lepeds, eyevv7iOn [6 zptatds]. 
106, note, last line, for 36 read 37 
109, 1. 5, for and still less vead or 
127, 1. 10 from bottom, for subject read object 
137, end of 2d par., add:—See p. 126, note ft. 
141, 2d par., |. 3, for notice read take up 


144, last par., Ist sentence, dele which . . . Jaudandus, and 
2d sentence, omit ‘also’ and insert ‘a little’ before ‘am- 
biguous.’ : 


145, 2d par., 1.1, for Others read Among those and J. 2 insert 
and before Dr. 
146, 2d par., Ist sentence, add and Neutest. Theol. (1864), p. 194. 
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“ 147, 3d par. 1.1, defore Prof. J. H. SCHOLTEN insert:—EWALD, Die 
Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus u. s. w. (1857), translates: 
—‘: der tiber allen ist Gott sei gelobet in die ewigkeiten, 
Amén!” (p. 323, comp. p. 398 f.) See also his Die Lehre 
der Bibel von Gott, Ba. iii. (1874), p. 416, n. 3. 

‘© 151, add to the note respecting the punctuation of Rom. ix. 5 in 
the Vatican MS. (B):—Since the above was printed, the 
point after odpza has been very carefully examined by 
Professor Ubaldo Ubaldi, of the Collegio Romano, and 
Father Cozza, one of the editors of the Vatican MS. They 
compared it, at my suggestion, with the 12 points repre- 
sented in the printed edition of the MS. on the same page 

(1453), and also with the points, unquestionably a prima 
manu, after ogetdnua, Rom. iv. 4, and after zetrar, 2 Cor. 
iii. 15. The result is that the point after cdpza is un- 
doubtedly by the first hand, the pale ink of the original 
being only partially covered, as in other cases on the same 
page, by the black ink of the late scribe who retouched the 
ancient writing throughout the manuscript. 

It may be added, that out of six cursive MSS. examined 
for me by Dr. C. R. Gregory, viz. Brit. Mus. Add. 5116, 
7142, 11837, 17469, Curzon 71. 6, and Act. 20 (Paul. 25), all 
but the last have a colon after odpza, and the last MS. is 
almost illegible in this place. 

** 153, 2d par., l. 4, defore 1 Sam. insert Ruth ii. 20; 


PLD AA IID TTI SS 
Also in the present number: 


Page 26, 6th line, read 1630 instead of 1627 
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